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THE CAUSES OF CRIME IN THE METROPOLIS. 


Tuere is much matter for reflection in the most, in defending the public. The army of crime seems, 
ordinary proceedings of a Court of Criminal Jus- notwithstanding, to suffer little from measures 
tice at Quarter Sessions or Assizes. Much may be) taken against it. Its ranks are regularly recruited. 
ascertained from them as to the present, and more| Year by year it appears in undiminished force. 
rhaps divined as to the future social prospects) What is the occasion of this seeming paradox? 
of a large and, therefore, an important part of the Is there a moral necessity for its perpetual recur- 
community. In this, as in many other cases, it; rence? Is the whole penal repression system a 
may be said that he who runs may read; unfortu- sham and a delusion? or can the relations of the 
nately, however, runners are seldom readers. The class in question, with the rest of the community, 
bar is generally absorbed by professional compe-) be so modified as to lead to other results ? 
tition that limits its observation to matters of de-| These are questions which suggest themselves 
tail before it. Grand and common juries often! hardly ever to the juryman; and perhaps now, 
seem but meetings of neighbours, to whom local! when so large a portion of the expenses of prose- 
gossip affords the most interesting topics of discus- cution is cast upon the consolidated fund, much 


sion. The real business of the day comes to be, 
considered a somewhat tedious matter of routine; | 
and though now and then a wild shriek from the | 
mother, wife, or sweetheart of some poor wretch | 
sentenced to transportation will curdle the blood | 
of the hearers for a moment, the prevailing charac- 
teristics of the court-house are general lassitude 
and much indifference to the culprits in the dock. 
We would not be supposed to insinuate that the 
individual trials are carelessly conducted, or that 
the law, as it stands, is wrongly or unfairly admi- 
nistered. It is, however, to be regretted, that de- 
tail and routine have so powerful an effect in with- 
drawing the attention of these periodical assem- 
blies from large and important questions, which 
might be supposed to suggest themselves when 
the arraignments of prisoners are taken. 

It is very strange, if punishment be supposed to 
deter from crime, that there should be a steady | 
numerical average of offenders. The fate of their 
predecessors does not operate as a warning to 
them; nay, in many cases, the discipline to which 
previous misconduct has already subjected them- 
selves, seems to have failed to effect a reformation, | 
for they appear again in the dock, to be doomed | 
to the same or a more serious chastisement. But, 
further, it is remarkable that, while crimes of | 
peculiar atrocity are occasionally committed by | 
persons of every class, there is a distinct body of 
ordinary offenders, who habitually prey upon 
society ; that of this class consists the bulk of the} 
prisoners tried; and that against this, therefore, 
the magistrate and the law are principally engaged | 





people, or, at least, have received 


less than they did formerly to the county rate- 
yer. 

Indeed, it may be said generally, that the 
honest have little curiosity to inquire about the 
criminal part of the population. The subject is, 
in truth, repulsive enough. When an individual 
suffers loss or injury at the hands of a malefactor, 
one of the first reflections is upon the additional 
loss and annoyance to be incurred if a prosecution 
must be instituted. A somewhat analogous feel- 
ing exists in the public mind when the class of 
malefactors is forced upon its notice. It is an 
evil, perhaps a necessary evil; but whether it be 
so or no, it is thought hardly necessary to devote 
any large share of attention to it. Upwards of a 
million pounds sterling is annually put at the dis- 

1 of Government for the of repressing 
it; and Government is accordingly required to 
effect that object at the expense of the least pos- 
sible trouble and annoyance to the well disposed. 

This is a natural, but certainly not an enlarged 
or correct view of the matter. who are en- 

ed in the active business of life are not likely 
olan much leisure for abstract reflection, nor can 
they be expected to look far beyond the concerns 
of their own somewhat narrow circle. But, on the 
other hand, in a country like Great Britain, where 
the Government is to a extent the reflex of 
the popular will, and where the minister will 


‘rarely venture to introduce any extensive measures 


him by the 
ir sanction, it 
mes a matter of serious importance that cor- 


till either they have been forced 
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rect opinions upon all subjects likely to’ fall under 
the cognizance of the legislature should be enter- 
tained by the public. It becomes, indeed, under 
these circumstances, the duty of the latter to make 
themselves acquainted with all such subjects : ‘but 
it is a duty of such very imperfect obligation that 


unless it . ts.itself in the company of some 
direct and personal interest it willall but certainly 
be neglected. 


At first sight it would appear very questionable 
whether this sort of interest could possibly be pro- 
duced with reference to the condition of the cri- 
minal population. The existence of a large mass 
of hidden evil, seething and fermenting in the very 
lees of the social cauldron, and the danger that 
might accrue from its boiling over in any season 
of disturbance, may be a subject of consideration 
too abstract or too remote for the generality of 
mankind ; but if it once be made clear that it is a 
matter which immediately touches their personal 
safety or financial resources, they will not fail to 
take a lively interest in it. And, really, taking 
human nature as it is, it cannot be denied 
that this is a practical and sensible view of the 
Inatter. 

Now it is manifest that merely in the matter of 
police-rates and taxes, it is of great consequence that 
the amount of crime should be diminishcd. We would 
not be supposed to entertain such an ultra-Utopian 
theory as the supposition that in any attainable 
state of society the assistance of the constable and 
the gaoler can be entirely dispensed with; but 
unless we are prepared to admit that criminality is 
the normal condition of a certain proportion of the 
population, there can be no doubt that much may 
be done to lessen the quantity of crime, and thereby 
to decrease the expense attendant upon its penal 
repression. 

It is not the object of the present paper to treat 
of punishment either as a deterring or reforming 
means of keeping down offences. It is enough to 
remark, that all the experiments for the last twenty 
years, in England or in the United States, have 
proved singularly unsuccessful. The infliction of 
acute bodily suffering has long since been found 
incompatible with the moral improvement of those 
who are subjected to it. Mere restraint, on the 
other hand, has little efficacy, as a terror, to male- 
factors. Above all, there is the enormous, perhaps 
insurmountable difficulty of creating motives for 
good conduct in a prisoner, which will continue to 


operate when he is set at liberty. Intercourse with | pe 


the world, the best and most practical lesson to all 
men, having already failed to teach an individual 
his interests and duties, it is almost hopeless to 
expect that he will learn them better from the dis- 
cipline of a gaol. All experience upon this point is 
disheartening in the extreme. Sometimes, indeed, 
either sad) amy or when recently liberated from it, 
a criminal has fallen under the personal influence 
of some gentle and kindly nature, and become, in 
consequence, an useful and valuable member of 
society. These, however, are rare and peculiar 
cases, traceable, when they do occur, to a person 
and ‘not to a system; so that, in spite of all that has 
Deen said and thought upon the subject, really re- 





formatory convict discipline still remains a puzz}, 
to legislators, and the despair of divines, 

It results, then, that to devete our attention tp 
penal; measures exclusively, with a view towards 
the diminution of crime, is to apply ourselves tp 
the most unpromising part of the subject, even jf 
it be not to begin at the wrong end. It is, there. 
fore, high time to consider if there be any possible 
measures of a ‘preventive character Desides those of 
penal repression. To ascertain this, it will be 
necessary to trace evil to its source, and, as far ag 
possible, to discover the CAUSES OF CRIME—at least, 
of those classes of crime which are prevalent jp 
towns and cities. Of these, the metropolis may 
fairly be considered to exhibit every conceivable 
specimen. There are many offences peculiar to 
the rural districts, some of which may be traceable 
to other sources ; the majority of them, however, 
will probably be found to have their origin jn 
nearly the same causes as those which give rise to 
crime in cities. It is not intended, in dealing with 
the question of crime, to take into consideration 
those offences which may be considered as of an 
exceptional character, and which are often of the 
deepest dye, and more strictly deserving the appel- 
lation of crimes. Our attention will be directed 
to the more numerous body of offences committed 
by those who live in a state of habitual warfare 
with society and the law. 

In seeking to investigate the causes which lead 
to the habits and profanities of this class of persons, 
the first difficulty that would naturally occur is as 
to the source to which we should apply, in order 
to obtain the requisite information. ‘There are no 
Blue Books on the subject. No committees have 
sat who have examined criminals. as to their pre- 
vious course of life. Even if there had been, the 
evidence so obtained would have been of a very 
doubtful value. In order to insure correct intel- 
ligence on such a matter, it would be necessary 
that the inquirer should possess, to a great extent, 
the confidence of the criminal, and that the inquiry 
should be extended over as large a field as pos- 
sible. 

It was, therefore,a happy idea that suggested 
itself to the magistrates for the metropolitan county 
of Middlesex to request the governors and chap- 
lains of the Houses of Correction at Clerkenwell 
and Westminster to report their opinions as to the 
causes of crime in the county. These gentlemen 
were eminently calculated for the task. Every 
rson committed to these Houses of Correction, 
whether for the slightest misdemeanour, puni 
with a few days’ confinement, in lieu of the pay- 
ment of a fine, small in nominal amount but too 
large for the means of the offender, or for the most 
serious offence that incurs a penalty short of tran- 
sportation, must necessarily pass in review before 
the governors and chaplains. And the offenders 
with whom they thus necessarily become acquainted 
are not confined to these classes; for as it 18 & 
true now as it ever has been, that no man becomes 
utterly depraved at once, it may be taken for 
granted that almost every metropolitan 
who leaves the dock under a sentence of transporta- 
tion has, at some time or other, perhaps frequently, 
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in one or other of these prisons. The observations 
of these gentlemen are, of course, limited to the 
prisons under their own control, and do not extend 
to those of the City of London, such as Newgate 
and Bridewell, or to Horsemonger-lane gaol, which 
-receives the criminals of Surrey. Still, as, with some 
rare exceptions, the generality of the offences com- 
mitted in and about the metropolis have very little 
of a local character about them, the causes that 
induce them in one division may be taken as equally 
operative in the whole district. 

The value of these reports, there are five in all, 
is considerably enhanced by the unanimity of opi- 
nion that pervades them. Each of the gentlemen 
states his own views separately; but they ulti- 
mately arrive at the same results, though they may 
be put forward in a somewhat different array. 

To sum up, in one word, the causes of crime, 
they may be said to lie in the education of the 
masses. We do not mean merely the insufficiency 
of what is ordinarily termed education, but we 
take the word in its largest and properest sense, 
as implying all those circumstances which sur- 
round the human mind in its progress from infancy 
to manhood, which stamp their impress upon it, 
and tend to draw out its perceptions and faculties. 
In this sense it appears, beyond a doubt, that a 
great body of the people are thoroughly, and almost 
systematically, EDUCATED IN CRIME. ” 

This may at first appear a startling proposition ; 
but when we have laid before the reader the vari- 
ous causes which, in the opinion of those who are 
so well calculated to form a correct estimate on the 

‘subject, conduce to form the character of the habi- 
tual law-breaker, we think we shall have his full 
assent to the doctrine we have put forward. 

There is one cause which is particularly insisted 
on by Lieut. Tracy, the Governor of the West- 
minster House of Correction, which may be con- 
sidered as independent of, and antecedent to, those 
which operate directly upon the mind of the indi- 
vidual. This is—theincreasing and superabundant 
population : 

“Tam led to use the term ‘superabundant popu- 
lation’ from being one of those who are impressed 
with the belief that there is not at this period of 
time a corresponding amount of employment or 
occupation in this country to enable every one 
willing and desirous to obtain such to maintain 
themselves, or, in other words, to produce a suffi- 
ciency, however earnest in purpose, or honest the 
resolve.” 

_We apprehend that there is much truth in this 
view, although under the present impulse which 
the action of Free-trade has given to our manu- 
factures, it is probable that this cause is less power- 
fully in operation just now than it has been for 
some years back. ‘The investigation of this topic 
Would lead us too far away from our immediate 
subject ; but we cannot refrain from observing in 
this place, that the main sources of redundancy in 
~ population, viz., illicit — oe 
ie sexes, or marriages which, less objectionable, 
indeed, on the score of morality, but most blame- 


able on the ground of improvidence and incon- 





a considerable portion of his earlier days | 
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siderateness, may in great measure be traced to the 
same causes that are productive of actual crime. 


In the following enumeration of the active causes 
of crime we shall not exactly follow the classifi- 
cation adopted by either of the gentlemen to whom 
we are mainly indebted for information upon the 
subject ; but we shall endeavour to arrange them 
upon a somewhat more systematic method, in con- 
sidering 

First, The prejudicial influences upon children 
arising from the neglect or misconduct of their 
parents : 

Secondly, Stmilar influences arising from evil 
ria or temptation without the domestic circle ; 
an 

Thirdly, The formation of bad habits, which is 
often the immediate result of such influences and 
the forerunner of actual crime. 


In the first class may be counted the following : 
W ant of religiqus or moral training, or of any 
kind of discipline exercised over the young. 


This often arises even when the parents themselves 
are not viciously inclined, from indifference on their 
part, or from inability to look after their children, 
owing to their own poverty, and the constant oc- 
cupation in which they are themselves involved. 
This is particularly the case when either a mother 
has died, and a young family are left upon the 
hands of the father, or when the mother, from an 
otherwise praiseworthy motive, endeavours to add 
to her husband’s earnings by some industrial occu- 
pation of her own. This is remarkably the case 
among the weavers in Bethnal-green and Spital- 
fields. But while the parents are in this manner 
working hard to obtain an honest and honourable 
livelihood, they are too apt to neglect the temporal 
and spiritual welfare of their own offspring. ‘Too 
poor to pay for even the humblest kind of school- 
ing, they have not leisure to see that the children 
avail themselves of the advantages offered by the 
Ragged Schools, or other similar institutions of 
their neighbourhood. And the children are con- 
sequently left to the amusements and companion- 
ships of the streets. 

This kind of neglect, however, too often proceeds 
from ignorance and indifference. ‘The parents, them- 
selves untaught, or self-taught, if they have sue- 
ceeded in escaping from the evil influences of their 
youth, think, if they ever think at all upon the 
matter, that as they have managed to get on them- 
selves, so their children must take their chanee, 
and rough it as they have themselves done before 
them. 


Searcely inferior in i to religious and 
moral training, and i inseparably interwoven 


with it, we would mention the exercise of the 
kindly feelings and affections, which are too often 


slighted and n even where they are not 
actually repressed. If the are not 


to be actually harsh or unkind to their 

as is too often the case among these miseducated 

classes, they see so little of them that. natural 
Thus left to iteelf, we: cam-scareely wonder that 
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a child should grow up selfish, without hopes or 
sympathies, and with fewer generous impulses 
even the young savage would The worst 
phases of uncivilised life would afford better tutor- 
age than such a child is sure to meet with; and in 
a soil so fitted and manured for the reception of 
the seeds of evil, who can doubt that the crop will 


be abundant? 


Next to this we would place what may be con- 
sidered the very opposite of the cause we have just 
been discussing :-— 

“ The weak indulgence by parents of the tem- 
pers and caprices of children: whereby they be- 
come obstinately self-willed, and ultimately throw 
off all salutary control.” 

This extract is from the report of Mr. Chester- 
ton, the Governor of the House of Correction, 
Coldbath-fields. And he adds, “I deem this to be 
a fruitful source of crime.” 


The evil example often afforded by the parents 


themselves ; thus spoken of by Mr. Chesterton :-— 


“The debauched habit of low and profligate 
parents, stimulating them to indulgence in drink, 
and in various species of low revelry, whereby 
they gradually become unfitted for industrious oc- 
cupations. Thus progressively brutalized, and 
rendered selfish, they abandon their families, seek 
their own debasing gratifications, and frequently 
profit by the crimes of their children.” 

It is impossible to overrate the evil resulting 
from this source. It combines all that is most 
mischievous in the two previously enumerated 
causes. The child of parents who are habitual 
drunkards may meet with much occasional and 
capricious indulgence, is sure to be treated with 
systematic neglect, and often with revolting harsh- 
ness. The very well-springs from which should 
flow the most kindly and invigorating draughts of 
humanity thus are changed for him into sources of 
poison and disease. 

Upon the same subject we transcribe the follow- 
ing extract from the report of the Rev. Mr. Hine, 
the chaplain of the Westminster House of Cor- 
rection :-— 

“When the father or mother is an inveterate 
drunkard, the sin falls heavily upon the children ; 
they are generally but too apt to follow the parents’ 
example, and in most cases go on from bad to worse, 
till the whole family sinks in misery and ruin. 
Take as an illustration the following case :—G. &., 
a youth committed to the Westminster House of 
Correction for stealing a small remnant of cloth, 
confessed to the chaplain that his ruin was entirely 
owing to the intemperate habits of his father, who 
was a carpenter, able to maintain his wife and family 
in comfort, had he been a steady man. But, un- 
happily, he took to drinking, and then everything 
went wrong. At length his mother fell a victim 
to his father’s brutality; she died from ill-usage, 
received from him in a fit of intoxication, and he 
then turned the boy out of doors, and refused him 
any assistance. From that time the unfortunate lad 
was compelled to seek a precarious living in the 
streets, where he soon got acquainted with bad 





characters, who enticed him into thieving, as his 


than | only resource against starvation, and in the end he 


was committed to prison as above stated—his re. 
tation gone and his future prospects entirely 
lighted by the misconduct of the very being who 
ought to have been, and but for his sinful propen- 
sity for drink, probably would have been, his guide 
and protector. This is only one of the many similar 
accounts which might be adduced to show the mass 
of crime engendered by that detestable vice, drung. 
enness, so fatal to the person himself, and all who 
come within the sphere of his influence.” 


The wretched accommodation, or rather, the 
utter want of all accommodation, which exists 
in the dwellings of the poorer classes. 


Mr. Chesterton expresses a very strong opinion 
upon this subject. He says :—“'The crowning 
cause of crime in the metropolis is, however, 
in my opinion, to be found in the shocking 
state of the habitations of the poor, their cop- 
fined and fctid localities, and the consequent 
necessity for consigning children to the streets for 
requisite air and exercise. ‘These causes combine 
to produce a state of frightful demoralization. The 
absence of cleanliness, of decency, and of all de- 
corum; the disregard of any heedful separation 
between the sexes; the polluting language, and 
the scenes of profligacy, hourly occurring—all tend 
to foster idleness and vicious abandonment. The 
late Mrs. Fry was so sensible of the magnitude of 
this evil that, in the very last conversation which 
I held with her on the subject of the reformation 
of criminals, she implored of me to omit no oppor- 
tunity to impress upon men in authority with whom. 
I might converse the absolute necessity of bestow- 
ing deep attention upon this subject. ‘ Without an 
improvement in that direction, vain,’ she said, 
‘would be the attempts in prisons to instruct or to 
redeem from vice. Here I beg emphatically to 
record my conviction that this constitutes the 
monster mischief.” 

The reader will not be sorry to peruse Mr. 
Hine’s observations on the same point. 

“Tt is greatly to be regretted that, while splendid 
mansions are in constant progress in every part of 
the metropolis and its suburbs, so little provision 
has been made in this respect for the humbler 
classes, and especially for the lowest of all, the 
very class which is most on the increase, and con- 
sequently most in need of enlarged accommoda- 
tion. Within the last few years, hundreds of 
houses where the poor found a shelter (though 
indeed a very wretched one) have been pulled 
down, to make room for others of a superior 
description, but altogether beyond their humble 
means. The inevitable consequence is, that the 
poor are now huddled together in miserable places, 
wholly unfit for human habitation—dark, filthy, 
close, and ill-ventilated. An able writer has 
lately well observed, that ‘the wretched, miserable, 
and unhealthy hovels, in which, for years back, the 
poor have been crowded together in this great and 
rich metropolis, have long been a disgrace to the 
civilization of the age. A stranger, walking 
through the more open and spacious thoro 
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like mansions on every side, could never 
Se supposed that within a stone’s throw of all 


the pomp and magnificence with which he was 
surrounded, there were miserably-constructed and 
ijl-ventilated tenements, in which numbers of the 

rer-classes were compelled to drag on an un- 
ealthy existence, not from the fact that they were 
unable to pay, or did not actually pay, a fair and 
reasonable rent for their domiciles, but from the 
circumstance that no accommodation of a proper 
and suitable nature, and within the reach of their 
limited means, had been provided for them else- 


where. 
«This statement is by no means over-coloured ; 


indeed, it is not an easy matter to exaggerate the 
wretched state in which a large proportion of the 
metropolitan poor are now living, congregated 
together in masses frightful to contemplate, and 
almost beyond belief,—men and women, boys and 
girls, relations and strangers, mingled together in 
almost promiscuous intercourse. Two or three 
families, and in some cases more, with grown-up 
sons and daughters as well as young children, are 
found herded together in one common room, in 
utter disregard of every sense of decency. From 
such unnatural and demoralizing associations, what 
can be expected but a large increase of contamina- 
tion, profligacy, and crime? ‘The scenes which 
are daily occurring in such over-crowded places, 
to which poverty has forced so many to resort with 
their wives and families, with the filth and wretch- 
edness which are inseparably connected with them, 
cannot fail to break down all self-respect and 
wholesome moral feeling in the unhappy inmates ; 
and these great barriers being removed, the flood 
of pollution pours in upon them with irresistible 
violence, and at length bears them away into the 
very vortex of degradation and crime. It has been 
tritely but well said, that ‘cleanliness is next to 
godliness ;' and if the near affinity between cor- 
poreal and mental purity be well considered, we 
shall not wonder that so little of the latter is to be 
found in those ill-conditioned abodes where per- 
sonal as well as household cleanliness is next to 
impossible,” 

We now proceed to consider those evil influ- 
ences which are brought to bear upon the youthful 
mind out of the domestic circle, from which the 
child has been driven or permitted to wander, by 
the misconduct or neglect of his parents. 

The evil example of acquaintances, or, in other 
words, bad company. 

“It is almost incredible,” says the Reverend 
Mr. Hine, “ how many well-intentioned boys 
and girls, even among those who have the 
advantage of education and good example at 
home, are continually being led away from the path 
of rectitude through the influence of profligate 
Companions : indeed, this is a temptation which the 
young are seldom able to resist. ‘I never got into 
any trouble, till I kept company with a bad boy in 
our court, who persuaded me to do wrong,’ is a 
Constant theme with our young criminals. ‘I 
always bore a good character, says another, ‘till 
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remarkable for the beauty and grandeur of the| I got acquainted with some bad boys at the factory 


where I worked, and they would not let me alone 
till they got me into this scrape.’ ‘ And so did I, 
says this girl and that— N could say anything 
against me, until my mother let me go out of an 
evening to take a walk with so and so, and she 
taught me to drink, and put me up to things I never 
thought of before.’ This is their constant language, 
and there is every reason to believe that they are 
telling nothing but the truth, and giving only too 
correct a picture of what is continually passing in 
every quarter of the town, spreading far and wide 
the foul stream of immorality and crime.” 


The temptations to miz in bad company 
afforded by ill-regulated places of amusement.— 
Mr. Hine remarks upon this subject :— 

“ Low, immoral places of amusement, such as 
penny theatres, with concerts and dancing-rooms 
of the same character, have also largely contributed 
in corrupting the morals of the young and leading 
them into criminal practices. This statement few 
will be disposed to question, when told that these 
unlicensed places of amusement are the grand ren- 
dezvous of juvenile thieves and prostitutes, who are 
always found there in great abundance ; and, gene- 
rally speaking, their main supporters are loose, 
immoral characters. Multitudes of young men and 
women can date their ruin from the hour when 
they first entered these impure assemblies; indeed, 
they are usually the very places to which the vic- 
tims of seduction are allured by their corrupt asso- 
ciates. When any of those pests of society who 
are constantly prowling about the streets, ‘like a 
roaring lion, seeking whom he may devour, lights 
upon an imprudent boy or girl, his first step to 
corrupt their morals and to fit them for his vile 
purposes, is to entice them into one of these haunts 
of vice. The unnatural excitement produced by 
the scenes there exhibited, tells fearfully upon the 
simplicity of the uninitiated, and quickly overcomes 
all remaining scruple to evil. The late hours con- 
sequent on these amusements, the intoxicating 
liquors, and dissolute company, combine their per- 
nicious influence, and seldom fail to complete the 
work of destruction. Much, therefore, is it to be 
wished by every friend of humanity and good order, 
and especially by all who are interested in pre- 
venting juvenile crime, that some more stringent 
measures than those already in operation should be 
devised and adopted for the suppression of these 
nurseries of profligacy and crime.” 

The facilities for acquiring evil habits afforded 
by the we co sa intdalantiead liquors, or the 
temptations to gamble. 

This point has been hardly sufficiently dwelt 
upon in the reports under consideration ; indeed, 
the latter is not mentioned at all. The evil habits 
themselves of drunkenness and gambling are, i 
true, emphatically pointed out as the sources 
crime ; but the temptations to 
are scarcely noticed. The real 
tricious splendour of the a 


too seductive contrast to and 


dwellings of the . Raffles, sweeps and 
lotteries’ ‘of different kinds ame their at- 
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tractions to those of dram-drinking. For the more 
youthful there are shops professedly for the sale of 
sweetmeats and ginger-beer, but where the pos- 
sessor of a few halfpence is initiated into the ex- 
citing uncertainties of gambling, by means of a toy 
called a “ dolly,” in which a marble is introduced in 
the head of a spiral figure, and falling into one 
of a number of holes marked with a series of 
figures indicates the amount of money’s worth to 
which the gambler is entitled in exchange for the 
sum he has staked. Similar games of chance, 
known to every one who has ever been at a fair 
or on a race-course, are carried on in other esta- 
blishments These places, known generically as 
“ dolly-shops,” from the toy above described, are 
literally haunted by the idle boys in the neighbour- 
hood, especially on Sundays, and during the hours 
of church service, when, it may be, the parents of 
many of them think they are better employed. 
They abound most, we are informed, in the eastern 
extremities of the metropolis. Itis quite unneces- 
sary to insist upon the mischievous tendencies of 
such seminaries for idleness and recklessness. The 
attention of the police authorities appears to have 
been but recently called to their existence. Con- 
victions of the owners have frequently taken place 
of late under the Police Act; and, as they are 
amenable to the law, it is to be hoped that these 
nuisances may be considerably abated, if not 
entirely removed. 

The contaminating scenes witnessed, and the 
criminal associations formed, in low lodging- 
houses. 

Some of these are styled “ juvenile lodging- 
houses ;” and are designated by Mr. Hine as 
“pests of society, places especially fitted for young 
houseless miscreants of both sexes.” 

“ Here,” he continues “the hapless victim is har- 
boured until he is fully initiated in all the arcana of 
theft and roguery, whence he is sent forth into the 
streets, to prey upon his fellow-creatures, and allure 
other simple ones into the same vicious career as he 
himself has been entangled in by vile companions.” 


The lodging-houses appropriated for adults, and 
where children often are necessarily taken by their 
parents, are, if possible, still more objectionable. 
The Rev. Mr. Rogers, the assistant chaplain at the 
Westminster House of Correction, says of these :— 


“When we consider what awful scenes are 
proved to exist, especially in those ‘hotbeds of 
vice, the lodging-houses of towns, and of London 
in particular, it needs no argument to confirm the 
correctness of the opinion I have expressed as to 
the cause of crime now mentioned. ‘To it may be 
traced much of that disregard for the marriage rite, 
and that cohabiting of parties, as well as that earl 
prostitution, which so fearfully exist, and which 
affect more than one generation.” 


The reader who wishes for further information 
upon this most important branch of criminal edu- 
cation, would do well to consult the admirable 
papers contributed by the metropolitan corres- 
pondent of the Morning Chronicle, on “Labour 
and the Poor,” which have done more to illustrate 
the condition of the working classes, and, what is 
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more important, to call general attention to it ang 
excite sympathy on their behalf, than all the Par. 
liamentary or Poor-law -reports that have ever 
been or ever will be published. We must, in 

ing, express a hope that these papers will some 
day be collected, and presented to the public in g 
more permanent shape. 


The temptations to steal afforded by the care. 
less way in which shopkeepers leave their property 
without any protection. 


“The reckless and insecure manner,” says Mr. 
Tracy, “in which shopkeepers expose their goods 
consisting of articles of life, and clothing of every 
description, without the windows and entrances of 
their several shops, and more especially in low and 
retired neighbourhoods, cannot fail to attract notice 
and thus offering to persons borne down by the 
pressure of hunger and want a temptation they 
are unable to withstand.” 

The opportunities of readily disposing of stolen 
property. 

The same gentleman remarks upon this subject: 

“'The facilities that offer, or rather, I might add, 
invite, parties (however culpable in themselves) to 
dispose of stolen property, without reference to 
value or extent, from the existence of those innu- 
merable receptacles misnamed small ‘ pawn-shops; 
and ‘marine stores; the amount of crime and 
mischief produced by the specious dealers at these 
iniquitous houses, is much more serious and exten- 
sive than is generally believed.” 


In this class of causes should be mentioned 
direct incitements to theft, held out by older cri- 
minals, and not unfrequently by the parents them- 
selves. It is believed that instances of this kind 
occur more frequently than appear to the public 
eye. It is, of course, extremely difficult to detect 
such cases so as to bring the greater offenders to 
justice. A remarkable instance was mentioned in 
the Times of the 4th of May, as being brought 
before the notice of the sitting magistrate at Wor- 
ship-street Police-court. <A little girl, who had 
left her father’s house from some unexplained cause, 
was found wandering in Spitalfields Market by a 
man and woman; they accosted her, and induced 
her to go home with them, and then regularly em- 
ployed her to go out pilfering. Whenever she 
brought home anything, such as soap, bacon, vege- 
tables, &c., which she would steal from unprotected 
shops or stalls in the market, she received a half- 
penny, which she spent in purchasing pudding ; and 
this was her only means of subsistence. When 
could not obtain this, she lived upon rotten apples, 
which she picked up about the market, and was 
received by her tutors with threats of being kicked 
into the street. The only recompense she obtained 
besides these occasional halfpence, were the shelter 
of a roof and a bed of straw to lie upon. ‘ 

It is hardly possible to conceive a more appalling 
picture than is conveyed by this simple statement. 

The third class of causes includes those habits 
which may be termed vicious rather than criminal, 
but which, among the working-classes, being inva- 
riably associated with idleness and impro 
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almost as invariably lead to crime. At the head 
of these stand drunkenness and gambling. Of the 
first of these Mr. Chesterton says :-— 

«Jt is too widely spread and admitted an evil, 
and its loathsome consequences are, alas ! too pub- 
licly manifest. My experience in this prison has 
taught me that no terms can exaggerate its all- 
absorbing influence over its votaries. It fetters 
every faculty of the mind, till all resistance appears 
to be unavailing. The late excellent magistrate, 


Mr. Samuel Hoare, speaking from his long expe- 
rience amongst criminals, declared it to be ‘ hardly 


curable in a man, but quite incurable in a woman.’ 
Still, the more you inquire into this vice, the more 
you will be persuaded that, in the vast majority of 
cases, it is an effect rather than a cause. It is, 
indeed, a terrible effect of earlier vices, and, when 
superadded, sinks the criminal into a condition of 
apparently irretrievable degradation.” 

The testimony of Lieut. Tracy is to the same 
effect. 

“The lamentable and increasing vice of drunken- 
ness, in most instances (for rare, indeed, are the ex- 
exceptions), may be regarded as the forerunner of 
every crime, each day’s experience showing that 
drunkards of either sex, in order to gratify this 
direful passion, will dispose of their last available 
article of furniture, even to their only bed, and, in 
very many cases within my own knowledge, of the 
tattered garments of their helpless and greatly to 
be pitied children.” 

With reference to the habit of gambling, the 
Rev. Mr. Hine makes these remarks :— 

“This hateful and destructive vice prevails more 
extensively among the working-classes than is 
generally imagined ; but the extraordinary influ- 
ence which it acquires over its wretched votaries, 
whatever rank of society they may occupy, is too 
well known to need any lengthened comment. 
When once it gets possession of the mind, its 
ravages are truly awful; it quickly bears down 
every virtuous feeling, and predisposes to every 
enormity: robbery, murder, and suicide, are its 
close allies, Were it necessary, reference might 
be made to numerous instances of persons confined 
in this and other prisons, who have confessed to 
the chaplains the ruinous effects which gambling 
has had upon them; how utterly it has prostrated 
their minds and deadened their best affections. 
Many have declared that they were quite helpless 
under its infatuating thraldom, and thought nothing 
of committing any wrong in order to obtain the 
means of gratifying their dominant passion. We 
may, therefore, assume, with ample reason, that one 
grand cause of crime, among those which have been 
already mentioned, is gambling.” 

Such appear to be the principal causes which 
may be set down as contributing to form criminal 

‘habits among the poorer classes; and there can be 
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no doubt that it is from among these classes, ex- 
posed as they are to the temptations arising from 
| want, that our = are chiefly recruited. 
| It would be beyond the scope of this paper, even 
if space would permit it, to enter upon the ques- 
tion of preventive or remedial measures. W. 


| 


We can- 
not dismiss the subject, however, without making 
one or two remarks Saier upon this question. 

It is clear that a very great amount of crime is 
attributable to the improper edueation of the poor ; 
and the inquiry naturally arises. To whom is this 
neglect attributable ? immediately, no doubt, the 
blame lies with the parents; but, ignorant them- 
selves, they are not likely to appreciate the advan- 
tages of a good edueation, or if they did, they have 
not the means of bestowing it on their children. 
The ultimate and more serious blame rests with 
those who have taken upon them the duty of in- 
struction. The clergy of all denominations, as a 
body, are strongly opposed to mere secular edu- 
cation, upon the ground that, being non-religious, 
it has a tendency to corrupt rather than to i e. 
Their dogma is false ; for everything that helps to 
discipline the mind must do it some amount of 
good. But we are quite willing to coneede to 
them the paramount necessity of a religious edu- 
cation. But again we ask, Whose fanlt is it that 
the poor are without it? Whose duty is it to give 
them this instruction? A physician who by his 
neglect causes the death of his patient, is deserved! 
liable to a severe penalty before a human tri . 
Those who are intrested: with the “cure of souls,” 
and by a culpable neglect endanger far more im- 
portant interests, can surely not be held blameless 
before God or man. 

Nor can the Government quite without 
censure in this matter. We are willing to make 
allowances for the difficulties which may beset 
them upon the education question ; but there are 
other evils which fall more directly under their 
cognisanee, and cry aloud for their interference. 
Penny theatres, and similar places of amusement, 
and cheap lodging-houses, require to be placed 
under the supervision or control of the magistrate, 
quite as much as public-houses and beer-shops ; 
but, above all, immediate measures should be 
adopted for bettering the dwellings of the poorer 
classes ; or, at least, of preventing that aggregation 
of families in the same building which so inevi- 
tably leads. to corruption and profligacy. There 
would be, of course, much opposition to any such 
scheme; all the “vested interests” of landlords 
and house proprietors would rise in arms against 
it; but they must yield before the higher and 
more i interests of society. Unless this 
is done, and done effectually, we are convinced 
that all other endeavours to improve the condition 
and morals of the poor will be quite abortive—a 
mere scattering of good geed among stones and 
thorny places. 
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CHAPTER I. 


GENTLEFOLK, as they are called in our parts, are 
very kind. A tale of woe stirs their hearts: in 
words they are gracious, generous in deed, bene- 
volent, active, and industrious ; and in their chari- 
table endeavours indefatigable. Yet the story about 
to be related is true to the letter—the picture is 
drawn from the life. The moral may possibly sug- 
yest itself to some when they read these “ simple 
annals of the poor.” 

On a steep cliff overlooking the beautiful bay 
of , a solitary sentinel of the preventive ser- 
vice was on the look-out, and pacing up and down 
a short beat—which constant use had rendered 
plain upon the green sward—which reached to the 
very edge of the high gravel cliff that went sheer 
down nearly a hundred feet to the sea. The weather 
was threatening: the warm south-west wind came 
in gusts from the sea; the swell fell at times lazily 
but heavily on the margin of sand that ran for miles 
along the bottom of the tall cliff upon which the 
sailor was standing. The clouds were gathering 
into large, round, and ominous folds, ranging them- 





‘ selves in a continuous and regular array above the 


horizon, like a host preparing to do battle; and in 
the intervals of the puffs of wind, and the separate 
waves of the long-rolling swell, there was a solemn 
hush, broken only by the scream of the sea-gull 
which floated past, and almost swept with its broad 
white wing the hat of the watcher on the height. 

“We shall have a bad night, Broadwood,” said 
the officer in command to the sentinel. 

“ Yes, sir,” said the man, touching his hat ; “ and 
I rather think we shall have something to do.” 

“Why do you think so?” inquired the officer. 

The man smiled significantly, and pointed to a 
poor cottage a few hundred yards distant. “Do 
you see there, sir?” 

“Yes, I see Betty Seagrim’s slatternly cottage, 
and still more slatternly garden. But what 
then ?” 

“Only, sir, she seems to have a wonderful fit of 
washing and hanging out to dry to-day.” 

“What the devil do you mean, Broadwocd ? 
Why can’t you speak out at once, man, and tell me 
your suspicions? Youknow]amnewto this coast,” 
(and to this work, inwardly thought the young officer,) 
“and am not up to all the tricks of the people. Tell 
me in plain words what you suspect.” 

“ Well, sir, I never saw Betty’s garden in that 
trim without a run at night.” The information 
which the seaman then gave his officer may, with- 
out following his devious mode of narration, be 
stated in a few words. 

The occurrences we are describing took place 
in the autumn of the year 1824. We are not pre- 
tending to discuss the wisdom of the then existing 
legislation, but simply to describe the events that 
took place. 3 
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Along the whole coast smuggling, in conseque 
of an was the business of a large Bet 
of the population. In it were concerned pot 
merely ¥ hay = ene people, but the small farmers 
and shopkeepers, and the results were such as we 
are now to 

Betty Seagrim was a widow, with four children, 
Her husband having been concerned in a smug- 
gling job, was, in technical phrase, wanted. ii 
was, however, not particularly desirous to 
the wishes of the constituted authorities in this 
behalf, and therefore suddenly disappeared ; and 
Betty said she had learned that he was drowned 
on the coast of Jersey one stormy night, in a vessel 
laden with French brandy, which vessel wag 
wrecked upon the iron-bound coast of that granite 
quarry. So Betty came upon the parish with all 
her children, the eldest of whom was now sixteen, 
a strapping, saucy, flaunting wench, not unlike g 
forest colt in appearance, and of about the same 
degree of civilization. The eldest boy was a year 
younger, and nominally employed as a ploughboy 
by Farmer Best. He and his master, however, 
seemed to be upon peculiar terms of intimacy and 
confidence. His work was light and unsettled; in 
fact, he did pretty much as he pleased. The two 
remaining children, a boy and girl, were amphi- 
bious animals, living quite as much in the tide- 
way of the small river that ran past Betty’s door 
to the sea as in their mother’s house. ‘That house 
was the resort of a set of men well known in the 
neighbourhood as smugglers and poachers, and 
presented a spectacle of dirt and slovenliness that 
told but too truly the characters of those by whom 
it was frequented. Betty called herself a laundress 
and she did certainly sometimes wash. She said 
she washed for Farmer Best, and so said Farmer 
Best himself; and upon occasions, large sheets and 
counterpanes were to be seen somewhat ostenta- 
tiously spread upon the hedge which surrounded 
the patch of ground which Betty was pleased to 
call her garden, though what she grew in it was 
a puzzle to those who thought about the matter. 
The neighbours grinned when they saw any dis- 
play of the sort we are describing, though no one 
for a moment thought of giving any hint to the 
coast-guard of what was in his thoughts when these 
large, dripping sheets appeared. It was generally 
supposed, however, that they were signals to 
certain vessels in the offing, which had peculiar 
reasons for wishing to know what was going Ob 
on shore before they attempted to approach the 
land. 

The countenance of the lieutenant, Mr. Stuart, 
showed evident signs of annoyance as he li 
to the surmises and statements of the seaman. “Its 
very unlucky, Broadwood, that the hands and boat 
are away. These fellows have chosen their time 
well. The cutter is at Portsmouth, the boat cannot 





be back before to-morrow morning, and with five 
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I cannot meet five hundred, or even fifty, 
. Ho 


wever, say ing, keep a bright look- 
96-1 will ove what can be done.” 

Stuart walked over to the next magistrate, Sir 

George Sprose, a good-natured, dull person, very 

pous, and a staunch supporter of Church and 
sag He knew Mr. Stuart as the officer com- 
manding the preventive station, and, because he 
was an officer, was always gracious and ready to 
listen to him. 

« T have come, Sir George,” said the plain-spoken 
and straightforward sailor, “to ask your advice and 
obtain your support in a matter concerning the 
service.” 

This was quite enough to excite the attention, 
the respectful attention, of Sir George, who was 
evidently flattered by the compliment thus paid to 
his station and himself. 

Stuart told his story, and explained how the 
suspicions of his subordinate, Broadwood, had been 
aroused. No sooner, however, did he mention the 
name of Betty Seagrim, and couple it with the 
illegal proceedings he expected, than Sir George 
assumed the air of one almost offended. 

“Oh, Mr. Stuart, you have, sir, I assure you, 
been greatly misinformed. Betty Seagrim is a 
very respectable person—I mean for her station. 
Lady Sprose always speaks of her as remarkably 
well-spoken and respectful, and sheis avery constant 
attendant at church.” 

Mr. Stuart excused himself as a‘stranger, and 
said—and said truly—that he only repeated what 
he had heard; but that he was not prepared to 
a” his information in competition with the know- 
edge of Sir George, who had lived all his life 
in the neighbourhood, and had acted as a 
magistrate in it for more than forty years. Yet, 
nevertheless, the information given to Mr. Stuart 
was perfectly correct; and Sir George’s estimate 
of Mistress Betty’s character was founded upon 
most deceptive data. Sir George was a Parlia- 
ment man; and lived, with his family, at the least 
nine months out of the twelve absent from Oakley. 
While Lady Sprose was at Oakley, Betty was a 
very constant church-goer. The reason of this 
sessional piety was obvious—there was a dole of 
bread on Mondays to church-goers. My lady had 
her eyes sharply employed on the Sunday to dis- 
cover who were present, who absent (there was a 
dissenting chapel, and a powerful preacher in the 
neighbourhood), and she was gratified to behold in 
Betty a most constant and decorous attendant. 
Sundry whispers did indeed reach her ladyship’s 
ears, not altogether flattering either to Betty or 
Betty's daughter. But when her ladyship, with 
great gravity, questioned Betty upon these sinister 
reports, she was truly edified, by the well-enacted 
suppressed indignation, and offended innocence, 
resignation, and grief of Mistress Betty, at the 
cruel Cyan to which she was thus subjected 
by evil tongues. She spoke with a certain unction 


of the dangers of temptation—half hinted at certain 
mischiefs from which her own 


had rescued Lucy, her eldest 


ious exhortations 
en- 


the good lady’s kindly sympathies on her 
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behalf by a dexterous thrust, which touched her 
ladyship herself in a very tender point, young 
Sprose, her own first-born, being what is some- 
times called in cant slang, “a scamp.” “Chil- 
dren, my lady, ye know, will be children; and it's 
hard for the parents to be made to answer for their 
children’s wrong-doings ; not that Lucy, my lady, 
did go wrong. But if she was a little giddy—if 
she did require me to s strongly to her—that 
is not my fault. -for-nothing children, my 
lady, don't go for to prove that the parents is 
good for nothing. I have had a hard time of 
it. I am a lone widow,” here she raised her 
apron to her eyes, “left with four children to 
take care of; and my boy, my lady, is as good a 
boy as ever were. Only ask Farmer Best—and he 
ought to know, for he has had him ever since he 
was nine year old, and he is now going fifteen. 
He is a steady child, and never gave me, his 
mother, a pang ; and happy ® the Zhen my lady, 
who can say that.” This settled the question. 
Lady Sprose winced under the dexterous handling 
of the supposed simple woman, and believed her 
to be avery pattern person. And the most curious 
part of the whole affair was, that Betty herself, 
though lying with most consummate skill and 
utter unscrupulousness, began to believe her own 
story, and really looked upon herself as a very 
ill-used person. 

“ Then, Sir George, you really believe that I 
need take no extra precaution; and you consider 
that I shall be justified in neglecting what you 
deem a mistaken warning ?” 

The pompous magistrate by no means liked this 
way of putting the question. He, like all weak 
people, was frightened by responsibility, and has- 
tened, therefore, to place the whole burden upon 
the shoulders of the young officer who came to 
him for aid and countenance. “Oh, Mr. Stuart, I 
cannot judge for you, who are so well acquainted 
with your profession, and know so well the duties 
of it. I only tell you that, as regards Betty Sea- 
grim, you are deceived. But further I cannot say, 
or advise. You will, I am sure, take all proper 
precaution ; and, as a magistrate, I shall be g 
to do anything at the proper time, which existing 
circumstances may require.” 

“I want assistance, Sir a I have only five 
men, and I am told that in parts a run is 
sometimes made by of hundreds—stout, des- 
perate fellows, who will fight rather than lose their 

oods.” . 
i To this Sir George had nothing to reply, but 
that he thought there must be some mistake ; ) 
all seemed very quiet; and that he saw no symp- 
toms of any such threatened violence. 

Yo tuart, feeling he could obtain no useful 
information or counsel from the pom old gen- 
tleman, took up his hat, and Sir 
good morning—who was, indeed, vastly relieved 
when the officer left him. “An hour has been 


lost,” thought Stuart, “with this man; and yet 
he must know his own nei However, 
i. will: not trnsh. totals apne tem ae 
peculiarly intelligent, does somew 

timid. t wileted anenan , and intreat 
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him to my boat back at onee; and to 
send me some of his own hands, if possible, Per- 
haps the cutter be within reach of signals ; 
and there are some hours of daylight yet.” 

Shipley was the officer commanding the next 
station, to whom, for some special purpose, the 
boat attending the Oakley station had been de- 
spatched the morning before the day of which we 
ere speaking. 

On his return to his quarters, in order to carry 
his determination into effect, Stuart passed Broad- 
wood, who said to him, as he passed, “ Don’t stop, 
sir. I am sure I am right, though old Betty does 
not suspect that I know. And I really believe, 
sir, that I saw the sail of a lugger just now on the 
horizon, when the sun blinked out of a cloud. If 
you have time, and could go round by-and-bye to 
the look-out quietly, and watch—your eyes are 
younger and sharper than mine—mayhap you 
may see her too.” The man touched his hat, and 
walked on. 

Stuart, in order to mask his proceedings, wrote 
to his brother officer, but sent his letter under 
cover to his sister, Miss Shipley. He knew that 
his sending a messenger would be quickly dis- 
covered—that the direction of his letter would be 
seen, and read. When at Sir George Sprose’s, he 
had gathered a pretty bouquet of flowers, which 
he now put up carefully, and sent with his note. 
The gossips of the village had long since decided 
that he was “courting” Miss Shipley; the cancan 
of the neighbourhood thus enabled him the more 
«completely to hide his purpose. 

The sun went down in a bank of dark purple 
clouds, tinged them on their edges with a lurid 
brightness, and flamed up to the mid-heaven in 
one long broad pencil of yellow light, which, as it 
caught the broken wrack that was now drifting 
along, the precursor of the storm, transformed the 
floating vapours into sailing islands of bright ver- 
milion. ‘The wind, no longer gusty and uncertain, 
now blew a steady and increasing gale ; and. every- 
thing showed that an equinoctial storm was at hand. 
Soon after sun-down the night came on, dark even 
to blackness. The sea, as it fell upon the beach 
with a continuous roar, louder than thunder, was 
crushed into a fine driving mist, so that the sight 
and the hearing were alike unavailing to those 
who were upon the look-out above. On the narrow 
beach, lying between the foot of the cliff and the 
sea, there was now no possibility of remaining. 
But at various distances along the coast little rills 
of water had worked breaches in the cliffs, making 
ravines, which, in the country dialect, are called 
bunnies. Into these skilful and daring mariners 
were able to run the from a vessel lying a 
little way out beyond the surf. ‘Tubs of spirit 
were veered away upon a hawser, and seized by 
the expectant receivers on the beach, put at once 
into carts, and upon horseback, and carried into 
the country, and deposited in the forest which lay 
only a few miles inland. Ina night such as this 
the adventure was possible, though dangerous ; the 
darkness and the noise shrouded and protected the 


smugglers, and not seldom their numbers were so 
great.as to set all authority at defiance. 
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The officer soon after dark went his rounds, but 
saw nothing. ‘The storm soon blew with a per. 
feet fury; and Stuart: began to think that the 
severity of the gale would renderevery attempt to 
smuggle impossible. He was standing in a ho). 
low, somewhat sheltered from the pelting of the 
wind, the drifting foam, and the rain, when on a 
sudden he fancied he saw the glimmer of a star to 
his left; but the star rose, and slowly moved, as 
he thought: it was, in fact, a lantern attached to 
the tail of a kite, and used as asignal. Just a 
this moment he was seized by unseen hands 
thrown violently on the ground, and bound. A 
voice whispered, “Now, stir « foot, or attem 
to shout or make a noise, and I will blow 
your brains out.” This threat was accompanied 
by an oath in terms whieh need not be repeated, 
“Hold your tongue, and no harm will happen to 
you; we don’t want to hurt you, as we have n 
against you; some of your chaps might fare worse 
could we catch’em.” The speaker had a bull's. 
eye lantern fastened round his waist. In the 
struggle the shade was moved some little on one 
side, and a long thin ray of pale light streamed 
forth into the darkness. The quick eye of Stuart 
scanned rapidly the scene thus discovered. Cool 
and collected, spite of the sudden assault and over- 
throw, he endeavoured to discover who these men 
might be, and to obtain such a knowledge of their 
countenances as might enable him, at some future 
time, to recognize and swear tothem. To his no 
small astonishment, two of the persons crowding 
into the bunny he instantly recognized. ‘The one 
was Mistress Betty’s pattern son; the other was 
another pattern youth, a great favourite and pro- 
tégé of Lady Sprose. The tall Hercules of a fel- 
low who had bound him he guessed to be Jim 
Grimes ; and one lad yet taller but slimmer than 
Jim, he fancied was the son of Farmer Best, 
“Dang it, Jim, what be’st thou doing with that 
damned gim-crack lantern, man? Shroud ‘un— 
shroud ‘un.” ‘This was instantly done, and a 
whispering conversation followed, in which Stuart 
only heard the words, “No, no, let him alone, a 
pretty hanging job you would make of it.” To 
which a rough, surly and louder answer was given. 
“ Ah, thou wilt see. If I would make a hanging 
job on't, thou, with thy infernal blunder, hast made 
a transporting business of it.” “Oh, your 
croaking,” was all the reply; and the whole party 
rushed down to the sea. A long line of horses 
now trotted past towards the beach ; and in a short 
space of time came toiling up the steep, urged om 
by sundry people—boys chiefly, as Stuart judged 
by their voices. 

While lying thus bound hand and foot, and 
wholly unable to move, Stuart's ear, rendered 
painfully acute by his anxiety and by his position 
on ort, reer detected a sound different from the 
co turmoil of the smugglers, or the 
of the storm. “There goes erties light,” shouted 
a man close to him; “there's another; and here 
they come.” The fellow dashed down the mr 
and disappeared in the darkness. The , 
steady, regular tread of trained men 








and Stuart shouted at the top of his voice, “ Here, 
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my lads.” Upon which, he heard a voice swear a 
terrible oath, and add, “ ‘Take that.” A bri 
flash from a pistol followed, and a ball whizzed 
past, and just his temple. The report, and 
Staart’s shout, brought the rush of the men to- 
wards the spot; and he heard Shipley's voice 
eagerly crying, “ Where are you? Is that you, 
Stuart?’ The ball had stunned him for the mo- 
ment; but, making an effort, he shouted again; 
and Shipley, with twenty men, some mounted on 
horseback, were by his side in a moment, released, 
and raised him. The cold, and the tightness of 
the cords, had so stiffened his limbs as to render 
him, for some time, unable to move. The blood 
soon returned, however, and he at once addressed 
himself to his brother officer. 

“Shipley, how many men have you?” 

“ Twenty.” 

« Are they armed ?” 

“ Yes, to the teeth.” 

“ We shall have work to do; up with the blue 
light, and let us see where the rascals are, and 
their numbers.” 

The light, made for the purpose, threw a wide 
glare around, and discovered down in the bunny a 
large crowd of people, horses, and some carts. In 
the offing, just beyond the surf, lay a long low 
lugger-rigged vessel, riding at her anchor. The 
scene was strange and startling ; but disappeared 
like one in a play, so soon as the light died out. 

“Now, my lads,” exclaimed the two officers 
simultaneously, “let’s have at them !” 

The men were armed, resolute, well trained, and 
athletic. They marched with a steady rapid pace 
down the ravine, and were quickly upon the 
smugglers. 

“If you resist we shall fire,” cried the officers. 

No answer was returned; but a rush of horses, 
carts, and men, was suddenly made up the hill, 
accompanied with some random shots. The word 
was given, and the preventive men fired also. 
The deadly volley checked the main body as it 
came up the pass; but in the mé/ée many rushed 
ap and escaped. A large quantity of the goods, 
however, were left upon the beach; and in the 
ravine some horses, and all the carts, were seized, 
and some prisoners were made—not many, how- 
ever; the men and their officers being alike 
averse to the consequences that must follow the 
capture. The random shots fired by the smug- 
glers had done no harm, so that no great anger 
was excited; and the whole party were better 
pleased to make a capture of the run goods than 
ofthose who brought them there, or of those who 
were about to smuggle them inland. 

“Send up another light, Thompson ; and let us 
see how the land lies.” 

A confused rabble were seen scampering up the 
ravine ; some were looking over the brink of the 
cliff, and gave a shout of rage and defiance so soon 
as the light appeared ; but they, too, seampered off 
upon four or five muskets being discharged at 
them. In the offing the lugger was seen under 
weigh, stretching out upon the larboard tack, and 
poking her nose almost into the wind’s eye. The 


light died out, and all was again dark, and seemed 
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ght | the glaring light so quickly extinguished. 
A 


groan was now heard, and on a search being 
made, a wounded man was found lying on the 
beach. He could speak, however, and, on being 
asked, gave his name. “ Mind, sir,” he said to the 
officer, “I have two loaded pistols in my belt, and 
they may go off. There is a gun under me, but 
that went off when I fell.” 

This last assertion was a falsehood ; he had been 
the first to fire, and was, in fact, the man who had 
attempted to shoot Stuart. He was a farmer's son, 
and was now to be taken, either a corpse or a dying 
man, to that home he had so lately left in high 
health, and all the buoyant spirits of youth. He 
died the next day, after having given a long and 
detailed account of his smuggling career, and a list 
of his companions in this illegal traffic. The whole 
neighbourhood was found to be implicated. Gen- 
tlemen quietly connived at the trade; the shop- 
keepers dealt in the contraband goods, and sold them 
to people of every degree, who were all perfectly 
cognizant of the circumstances under which they 
were acquired, yet serupled not to stimulate the 
poor around them to erime, for the sordid object 
of saving a few pounds or shillings a year. And 
to this day, the lad who was shot on that fatal 
night is remembered and lamented on Oakley 
Common. The events of that night are still often 
talked of; and many an old man has been heard 
to say, “ Aye, | never went a-smuggling after 
that.” And one was accustomed to give a very 
detailed account of the whole affair, and to describe 
his own horror when he heard the shots fired, and 
felt poor James Hathaway fall close by his side. 

My. own acquaintance with Oakley Common 
commenced upon this memorable occasion. The 
daring attack upon the officer—the death of the 
unhappy young fellow who was shot, made a serious 
stir in the country, and I became mixed up, no 
matter why or how, with the inquiries that were 
made. by the authorities in consequence. The cha- 
racter of the population, and the cireumstances by 
which their condition was affected, became for me 
a subject of study; and my astonishment at first, 
aroused by what I saw and heard, was allayed so 
soon as I learned what I may term the natural 
history of the neighbourhood. 

The gentry of the neighbourhood, when I first 
knew it, were not numerous, and were not of a 
description to exercise any very useful influence 
upon any class of the people. ‘Two or three ba- 
ronets—all of them Members of Parliament—one 
or two peers, a few retired officers of both serviees, 
and one or two landed proprietors, constituted the 
gentry. The Members of Parliament and 
peers really knew nothing of the people. 
came down in the autumn to shoot, enjoy 
delicious elimate—the finest, I believe, in 


They brought their own society, and 
upon rare and formal occasions, — 
the place. The half-pay officers and their 
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always fixed upon the orbs above, which moved in 
a bright sphere, for which they sighed, and into 


which they were ever seeking to enter. The small 
landed i were of a totally different cha- 


racter, and were in as constant danger of falling | y 


below their station. Their young people were a 
to haunt low society. They loved shooting, fish- 
ing, and hunting; and to distinguish them from 
their gamekeepers was not a matter of easy accom- 
plishment. Just below these small gentry were 
the farmers, who were all people of small means, 
illiterate, and, though better fed and better clothed 
than their labourers, scarcely better instructed. 
Now, Oakley Common played no small part in all 
the relations existing between these small farmers 
and their servants; it therefore deserves a descrip- 
tion in this true history. 

The common, then, was a large tract of unin- 
closed land, belonging to a manor that was really 
in abeyance, though the rights were claimed, and 
in some degree exercised, by a powerful and 
wealthy person who had purchased one half of the 
manor. The want of a well-assured title led to 
laxity as to the rights connected with the common, 
and the farmers, to a man, took what they deemed 
advantage of this state of things. From time to 
time, a mud cottage was erected on the common by 
some adventurous labourer, who, having his house 
rent free, was able to live on lower wages. He 
was, therefore, countenanced and encouraged by 
the farmers around, in what, as far as the labourer 
was concerned, was a distinct encroachment upon 
the rights of another man. The farmers also shot 
game themselves without a license ; they, therefore, 
were not very sharp-sighted about their labourers ; 
the consequence was, that labourers and farmers 
alike were poachers. The smuggler was no un- 
welcome neighbour to these men. The master was 
glad to buy, at a cheap rate, brandy and tobacco— 
s0 were the men; and they all, as we have seen, 
joined freely in the traffic. In the lapse of time 
the squatters on Oakley Common became numerous, 
the houses were grouped into a small village, in 
which were planned all the deeds of violence and 
crime committed within ten miles round. But the 
mode in which things went on may probably be 
best learned from a short history of some of the 
events that occurred a few years subsequent to the 
smuggling affairs above described. 

Betty Seagrim still existed, and her cottage, as 
heretofore, was the resort of the lawless and the idle. 
The profits of the smugglers had, however, been 
grievously diminished by an alteration in the cus- 
toms-duties ; while, at the same time, the efficiency 
of the coast-guard became every day more marked 
and complete. Poaching was now a better trade 
than smuggling—more money was to be gained by 
it, and the danger run was less. Imprisonment 
for a few months, in a comfortable gaol, was better 
than transportation or the hulks. Just now, there 
were bad times for the farmers ; corn was low, and 
the prices of other things did not fall likewise. 
The papers talked loudly of agricultural distress ; 
county meetings were held to consider of the 
means by which that distress could be relieved; 
and there was great discontent among all classes of 
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persons connected with the land. The farmer, 
about Oakley were but bad farmers after aj); , 
turnip-crop was a raree-show in those parts; and 
a threshing-machine had only been heard of a few 
ears back. Still, John Bull is John Bull, who 
though stubborn and stolid, is by no means a fool, 
so, at last, some few of the sharper and the richer 
farmers actually set up threshing-machines. Byt 
this being an innovation, was not liked, and was 
freely talked about, and pretty freely blamed, by 
their brother farmers and by the men. Oakley 
Common had its little knot of politicians, who had 
long been in the habit of drinking smuggled brandy 
on the sly, and plotting schemes-of poaching, and 
making preparations for the running of goods, in 
Betty Seagrim’s house. In the winter of 1830, the 
talk among these became fierce and threatening. 
The leader of these men was our old friend Jim 
Grimes. Jim could read, and, sooth to tell, Jim 
could write. How he acquired there accomplish- 
ments, no one knew; but there was a whisper that 
Jim’s father had been a farmer, who had gone to 
decay, and that Jim himself once looked forward 
to be a master, and not a servant. But these were 
only guesses, as no one knew where Jim came 
from: somewhere in the west, he said himself. 
He had been one of the first to inclose a piece of 
the common. He was skilful in many ways, but 
never went into regular service. He sometimes 
engaged to cut a copse, to saw timber, to dibble 
beans, to mow, and reap, by the piece; bat he 
never took plough in hand, and lived ,his own 
master, in his own house; and a wretched hovel 
that house was. 

The snow was falling, and the wind blew bitterly 
cold. Betty Seagrim’s window-shutter was closed, 
but the blaze of the fire and candle shone through 
the joints, and a hum of voices was heard within. 
Round the rickety table sat Jim Grimes, and three 
others much of the same stamp as himself. They 
were engaged in drinking and in talk; the subject 
was the news, some days old, which Jim was read- 
ing from a dirty and crumpled newspaper. The 
paragraph he had just finished was a description 
of the fires in Normandy, and the doings of Swing 
in Sussex. ‘The men held their breath as he read, 
and the woman Betty came close up to the table to 
listen. 

“ Now, that’s what I call acting like men,” said 
Jim; “a pretty thing, indeed, that we should be 
starved just to please them as call themselves 
gentlefolk. What business have Farmer Edwards 
with a machine ? It’s just to take the bread out of 
our mouths, so that he and his’n may live in clover, 
have fine clothes, and fine dinners; and his wife 
and daughters may play, and sing, and dance, and 
go to church in a shay, and live like lords and 
ladies. It won't do, and we won't stand it” 
And he banged the table till every joint of it 
shook. 

“ Jim—Jim,I say,” said Betty, “don’t go for to 
ruinate my table. Be quiet a bit, man, and 
comfortable, like ; I do like to hear thee talk a deal 
better than our parson. Hast seen any of these 
matches, Jim ?” 

“Yes, indeed. I have and not only seen ‘em 
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but handled ‘em, and here's a box,” and he dis- 
played to their wondering eyes a box of lucifer- 
matches, which they, for the first time in their 
lives, how 

At this moment, some one knocked at the door, 
and demanded to be admitted. The match-box 
disappeared, together with a certain bottle and 
broken tea-cup, and the men quickly arranged 
themselves before the fire, leaving the newspaper 
on the table. 

“Betty, Betty Seagrim, let me in, I say.” Betty 
shuffled to the door, opened it, and in walked 
Farmer Best. 

Farmer Best was a loud talker about distress. 
The falling-off of the smuggling trade did not 
seem to please him, and he railed at the Govern- 
ment as the cause of the present hard times. 

“Well, Jim, so I see thou hast been a-reading 
the news. What is new ?” 

“Nothing that I do see, sir. They do say that 
the folk east-away don’t like them machines.” 

“T should think not, Jim. I don't like ‘un, I 
tell thee, and the Government ought to make a 
law to put’em down. They ain't just; I say they 
ain't natural; and I don’t wonder that the men have 
broke em. Some says they ain't lawful, neither. 
I'd as soon have a fire on my place as a machine.” 

“ Ah, sir, you be a poor man’s friend, and every 
one as desarves that same name threshes with a 
frail” (i. ¢., flail). 

“They can’t call Mr. Edwards a poor man’s 
friend, then,” said one of the men ;.“ all this blessed 
day have I heard whir—whir—with that machine 
of his’n, and it have done as much this day as I 
could do in two months, work as hard as I could.” 

“Thou didst thresh for him, Thomas, once, I 
think ?” 

“ Always, sir, before this new gimcrack came in 
place, and now in a week he won't have a rick 
standing.” 

“May be not, may be not,” said the farmer. “If 
he were in Sussex, mayhap there would be another 
reason for that, let alone the machine. Well, I 
don't wonder at what poor men do when rich men 
becomes so hardhearted. Have you any tea, missus ?” 
said the farmer, turning to Betty. 

“Oh, lord, sir, them times are long gone by; 
but for you, sir, I think I can find a drop;” and 
out came the same bottle and tea-cup. 

“Pour out a pint of it, Betty, and there’s the 
money; and now, men, it’s cold this night, so take 
4 sup.” 

_ Having drank a glass himself, and talked some 
time longer, describing carefully and with much 
approbation the machine-breaking in other parts 
se the country, he left the men again by them- 
Seives, 

‘The consequence of such language and conduct 
might easily have been foreseen. Ina few days 
every idle vagabond for miles round congregated 
on Oakley Common. Every poacher and thief, and 
lazy do-nothing, now complained of being out of 
work. They who, when there was work to be 
done, would never undertake it, now made a poor 
mouth and declared they were starving, and in- 
sisted upon being fed. When the vestry was held 
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on the Monday, these sturdy made their 
appearance in a body, and loudly demanded instant 
and large relief. n the farmers remonstrated, 
the men declared they could get no work. They 
said that the threshing-machines were the cause 
of their distress; and the few farmers who had 
machines, and who employed more hands than any 
others in the parish, had to stand the abuse of their 
brother farmers as well as of the men. Very sig- 
nificant hints were given to the men by those of 
the farmers who disliked paying rates, and pos- 
sessed no machines. men, in return, gave as 
significant warnings of what might be e if 
they were not immediately relieved. MMs, Edwards, 
a bold, resolute man, instantly declared that if his 
vote could decide the matter they should have 
nothing ; and he asserted, and truly, that they who 
were most noisy and clamorous were only pretend- 
ing to desire work, and making the present circum- 
stances of the times a means of extortion—an 
extortion to which he, for one, would not submit. 

“Very well,” said one of these worthies, with 
a swaggering air, “very well, we must be warmed 
somehow, and mayhap a pretty large fire may serve 
the purpose.” 

“Do you threaten to burn my property, you 
scoundrel ?” said Mr. Edwards, rising in indig- 
nation. 

“Tsay nought,” was the reply, “and I be no 
more a scoundrel than thou art. But I won't 
starve either with cold or hunger, so, I say, look 
toit.” He then threw his hat upon his head, crushed 
it down with a jerk, and stalked out of the vestry- 
room. 

Mr. Edwards, turning to his brother farmers, 
said, “ You see, gentlemen, what we may expect. 
Your language has, in great part, led to this, and 
you will be responsible for the result.” 

Farmer Best, upon this, took up the word, and 
poured a flood of ignorant indignation upon all 
those hard-hearted men who, for their own profit, 
grind the poor, and deny them bread by denying 
them work. “The oppressors of the poor,” he 
said, “could not expect to prosper.” 

“You may,” said Mr. Edwards, “by your fatal 
talk and wicked conduct, bring calamity upon me, 
and thus fulfil your own prophecies; but I warn 
you, sir, that upon 1 own head, sooner or later, 
misfortune will fall. These ignorant men out- 
side, when once aroused, will make no nice distine- 
tions. The blaze of my ricks, if they are to blaze, 
will shine upon and discover yours. Mine are 
insured; your's, I know, are not; and perhaps some 
other causes of sorrow may reach you, and, in 
bitter hour of your sorrow, you will not be able to 
say or to feel that your own evil deeds have bad no 
part in producing the misery which will crush 
rou.” 

: The farmer turned pale at these solemn words; 
he quailed under the steady gaze of Mr. Edwards, 
and felt that the secret sorrows of his home were 
known to the stern monitor who now addressed 
him. 

Mr. Edwards left the vestry for his home. So 
soon as he arrived there, one of his children 
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brought him a crumpled dirty note, directed in 
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rude hand to Mr. Farmer Edwards. The con- 
tents ran thus :— 

“ drectly Brake Thrashin Mas 
look sat,” We gives thee Two Days, an If it beant broke 
Then, expect to see Swinc,” 

The hand-writing was familiar to Edwards. 
Going to his room, he took out sundry small 
accounts for wood-cutting, mowing, &c., and com- 

them with this precious epistle, selecting two 
or three which, in his own mind, established the 
identity of the writing. He again mounted his 
horse, and rode over to Sir George Sprose. Par- 
liament had been prorogued late in November, 
and Sir George had come to spend his somewhat 
gloomy Christmas at his house near Oakley. To 
him, as a magistrate, and one who had long had 
connexions with the Government, Mr. Edwards 
now applied. Mr. Edwards sent in his name, with 
a message to Sir George, to the effect that he was 
anxious to see him on a matter of serious impor- 
tance. Ushered into the presence of the great 
man (with whom were three other magistrates, 
apparently sitting in consultation), he said, “Sir 
George, I apply to you, sir, as a magistrate, on a 
very serious matter. I have received a threatening 
letter, and I am ready to swear to the hand- 
writing.” 

So saying, he put the letter into the hands of 
Sir George, who, having read it, said, “This is a 
bad business, Mr. Edwards, a very bad business. 
What a pity that you ever thought of using a 
machine !” 

“ Good God, Sir George!” exclaimed the aston- 
ished farmer, “ you do not mean to blame me for 
attempting to render the earth more fertile, and 
skill available to the production of food ?’ 

“ Mr. Edwards, I am no political economist— 
which I hear you are—I am only a country gen- 
tleman, sympathising with my poorer brethren ; 
and grieved am I to see the little regard that 
seems to be paid to their sufferings.” 

“ You cannot apply that to me, sir. I employ 
more hands than any man in the parish—lI pay 
them better; and my family attend the sick, 
giving them advice, medicine, and often food. 
How, then, can it be said that I neglect the suffer- 
ing poor?” 

“ Did you not dismiss Thomas Grey last week ? 
Thomas Grey has five children; and yet he was 
dismissed without any warning, and in this incle- 
ment season.” 

“ Did the person who gave you that information 
tell you why I dismissed Grey ?” 

“No, sir; but the person who told me gave me 
a very good account of the man, and of his wife. 
In fact, Mr. Prior, your clergyman, told me.” 

“And did he say nothing more? Now, sir, I 
kept Grey long after I discovered him to be a 
worthless fellow, because of his wife and family ; 
and in order to save his wages from the pot-house, 
I paid his wife, instead of trusting him with his 
wages. Last Saturday, he forced the money out 


of his wife’s hand, and knocked her down for at- 
tempting to retain some portion of it for the food 
of the children. On the Monday, I detected him 
robbing my barn, and instantly dismissed him. 
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And now, when I come to you to give me pro- 
tection against the midnight rick-burner, yoy / 
what you have no right to do, question me as t, 
my conduct in a matter over which you have no 
control, and in which [ can alone judge. | pa 
my rent. I am nsible for the rates of - 
farm. I am liable for the debts which arise in the 
working of it. Who is to judge but myself as to 
the application of my means to this end? [If yoy 
sir, will become liable for my responsibilities. | 
will listen to your advice. But you will not do 
that; and I must beg that you do not thus inter. 
fere in a matter wholly beyond your cognizance.” 

The pompous baronet was deeply wounded by 
this plain speaking, and sat silent, growing every 
moment more and more purple with suppressed 
rage. One of his brother magistrates, a mellifluoys. 
spoken doctor, put into the commission by the 
influence of Sir George with the Lord Lieutenant 
of the county, now came to the rescue of his patron, 
saying, in a very soft voice, “ But, Mr. Edwards, 
we are not talking of rights—though, as I heard 
you, Sir George, say, with great truth and elo. 
quence, property has its duties as well as rights— 
but charity, Mr. Edwards, charity should be re- 
membered. And to show you how I judged in g 
case somewhat similar to yours, I will tell you 
what I did this very morning. You know while 
Lord Greatacre is absent I direct his bailiff in the 
management of his estate. Well, yesterday I was 
told of the rioters in various parts of the country; 
and also learned that they threatened to go to 
Cliffhill (this was Lord Greatacre’s house) in order 
to break the machine that had lately been erected 
there. I went there this morning, pulled it to 
pieces, and actually broke one of the large wheels, 
to meet the wishes of the people, and allay their 
<liscontent.” 

“Then, sir,” said the sturdy farmer, “give me 
leave to say, you acted most unwisely. I don't 
wish to use hard words, but I must say that the 
mob will consider this cowardly proceeding a vic- 
tory; and we shall have to stand the brunt of the 
struggle that will inevitably follow. The machine 
was Lord Greatacre’s, and so far I have no busi- 
ness in the matter. It would, however, have looked 
better if the machine had been your own. [ wish 
your charity in this case, sir, had begun at home.” 

The Doctor had evidently taken nothing by his 
motion, and now, in imitation of his patron, drew 
himself up in offended dignity, and puffed after the 
same fashion, but in a somewhat subdued style. 

“ May we then, sir,’ at length said Sir George, 
“ask what you wish of us?” 

“T want you, sir, and the gentlemen of the 
neighbourhood, to preserve the peace, and to sup- 
port us in our lawful avocations. And further, 
sir, I want you to issue a warrant against James 
Grimes, for sending me that threatening letter.” 

“Well, sir,’ said Sir George, “we have taken 
steps for the maintenance of the peace. We un- 
derstand the poor men want an increase of wages, 
and we are of opinion that a fair day’s work de- 
serves a fair day’s wage. And here, sir, is the 
resolution we have come to, and signed ; and you 
will do well to sign it also, and act upon it.” 
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Mr. Edwards, on looking at the paper put into our guide—viz., ‘ Burn’s Justice —forany such exer- 
his hand, found, to his utter astonishment, that the | cise of authority. But it is too late now, for the 
magistrates had formally assumed the right to fix resolution has been published as the result of our 
the rate of wages; and ordered all the farmers to consultations.” 
give every able-bodied labourer two-and-sixpence| Mr. Edwards hereupon said, in a respectful 
aday. “ This, sir, is illegal. You have no power} manner, to the last speaker, “I think, General, that 
to do any such thing. And [ entreat you, if you, the best way would have been to apply to the 
have not made this most unwise document public,, Home-office for advice. That you had better do, 
carefully to suppress it.” even now. I am confident as to the illegality, as 

“Tilegal, sir!” exclaimed SirGeorge, “ who made well as the impolicy, of the proceedings, and I see 
you a lawyer?” He was, however, evidently in a clearly that we shall have rioting, and force to put 
fright, and began to talk earnestly, in an under it down will be required; and you, sir, and the 
tone, to the clerk of the magistrates, who was) magistrates, your colleagues, ought at once to 

nt. prepare, and gather force to keep down the rioters. 

«I am not a lawyer,” said Mr. Edwards, with a I shall, myself, return home, after my fruitless 
slight smile, “ but Mr. Gripe, at your elbow, will endeavour to obtain aid from you as authorities, 
tell you I am right.” and must depend upon myself and my family for 

Gripe shuffled, looked uneasy, made a sort of , the protection of our property and our lives. Good 
motion as if he were going to speak, but said) morning, gentlemen.” 
nothing. | He left them in astate of blank dismay, and look- 

« Are you sure, sir, that this resolution is illegal?” ing at each other with a shamefaced and ludicrous 
said a quiet, gentlemanly person (one of the magis- solemnity of visage, and bestowing side-long looks 
trates present) to Edwards. “Are you sure that of vengeance upon their clerk, whose shameful sub- 
this is illegal? I thought it was so myself, but serviency had prevented him giving the warning 
was over-ruled. I am a soldier, and not con- which even his knowledge of the law would have 
versant with the law, but I cannot find, nor can enabled him to give. We shall see in the next 
Mr. Gripe, for I have asked him, any authority in chapter the natural results of this conduct. 


THE SWABIAN PEASANT TO HIS LORD.® 


Wuat art thou, who no fear would’st feel The corn thou tramplest, as an elf 

To maim me with thy charger’s heel ; In spite and wantonness ; the pelf 

Yea—crush me ’neath thy carriage wheel, Thou squander’st on horse, dog, and self, 
Nor warn to stand aloof ? I made the furrow yield. 





Who, if thy hound—thy friend though lank— What art thou, Prince? What claimest thou ? 
Had fleshed his muzzle in my flank, Hath sweating harvest smirched thy brow ? ; 
Would’st deem it were beneath thy rank Hast aught in mattock, spade, or plough > 
To speak or look reproof ? Hast toiled to break the clod? 
What art thou, that thy hunting-cry Thou’rt but a man—wert born, liv’st, diest. 
Should drive me, as a deer, to hie, God set thee over me, thou criest. 
With panting breast and troubled eye, God gives—thou tak’st away. Thou liest! 
Through forest and through field ? Thou Tyrant not of God! 





* It is to be hoped that the recent convulsions of German society have rendered imposs.ble, for the future, such a system as forms 
the subject of the above lines. Till the popular movements took place the old forest laws subsisted in full force, The result 
may be conceived. The imaginary peasant speaks far less intensity of bitterness than the actual cultivator felt till within the 
last few years. At the period spoken of, it is a fact that hundreds of huntsmen in Bavaria were annually killed isi the discharge of 
their duty ; and it is certain that their victims were at least as numerous, though no record can be found of the death of the latter. 
oth parties understood the terms on which they met. When poacher and jager encountered in the woods the rifles were raised, 
and the quickest a being unerring shots) was the most successful marksman, If the jager was slain, he was sought for by his 
mates ; and, when found, some moan was made for him. Ifthe poacher fell dead, or nortally wounded, he was often left on the spot 
as some legal investigation was necessary, if his death were reported; and his slayer, though ultimately certain of impunity, w 
be detained in a town or city till the tedious operations of German jurisprudence sanctioned his acquittal—a delay disagreeable enough 
in any case, but intolerable to an enthusiastic woodsman, and such is geverally the German jager. we 
_ The German roe and red deer, protected at this expense of human life, are sorry food at best. The former lives in the woods, and 
its flesh is poor and dry; the latter inhabits marshes, and is spongy and insipid. The price of this meat varies in general from five 
larthings to twopence per pound. Both kinds do infinite mischief to the Pe people's crops. From the tume that the young corn 
appears above the surface of the ground till harvest, the peasant and his amily are obliged to watch and kindle fires by night to scare 
‘hese animals away from the cultivated fields. : : 

The sole end and object of preserving the game in question is to have an ample y ready for the bat/uwe. Upon these occasions 
the great man—king or noble—stands in a rustic hut at the end of an avenue, and at the deer as they spring across it, The 
poor animals thus butehered are driven to the appointed spot for days together by a continually narrowing circle of huntsmen and 
country folk. When they have been thus concentrated in some small wood, they are surroun een awnings stretched on 
poles, to prevent their egress. All is then ready. The titled executioners arrive in their earnages the chateau or the town. 
liutles crack and bullets whirr for two or three hours, after which a huge mass of bleeding carcases is collected from different parts of 
the wood. Several deer are also found dead from fright. The whole operation is most disagreeable to witness or reflect upon. To 
hove is it more so than to the sturdy huntsman. The time that it was witnessed by the writer of these lines, an vid 

/ager, 4 zealot m his eraft, living an uninsurable life in the forest, and who probably, like William the ey ete the red 
Ccer as if he were their father,” shrugged up his shoulders, while, with a countenance of supreme disgust, he the whole 
ailairas most unspertsmanlike, “ Nicht sauder” —not clean—was his appropriate phrase. 
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BY JAMES AUGUSTUS ST. JOHN, 
AUTHOR OF “A HISTORY OF THE MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF ANCIENT GREECE.” 


(Continued from page 225.) 


CHAPTER LXIIL 


Everysopy acquainted with the tricks of travellers 
must instinctively shudder at the name of Malta ; 
since all who spend twenty-four hours ashore there 
think themselves privileged to repeat the story of 
the knights. But let my readers take courage. 
‘The moments of our brief intercourse are too pre- 
cious to be wasted on topics so stale. We will stick 
to the present—to this bright spot in the regions 
of eternity which the sun now gilds, and makes 
beautiful with his beams. I have no inclination to 
look 
“Over the dark backward and abysme of time”— 


to cheat my sight with the pantomime of mocking 
shadows which loom and look grand and colossal 
in the dreary distance. 

God forgive me if I am wrong, but I am least 
of all mankind, perhaps, addicted to the worship 
of great names, dead or living. If one can be said 
to love the dead, there certainly have been among 
the people of past generations several, both men and 
women, Whose memory I have taken into my heart 
of hearts. Chief, perhaps, of these is an old man, 
short, ugly, pot-bellied, whose external and inter- 
nal nature suggested to a great writer of antiquity 
one of the finest similes I remember to have met 
with. He compared him to certain cases, com- 
monly to be found, it seems, in the houses of those 
times, which, grotesque or deformed without, dis- 
played, when opened, the beautiful figures of the 
gods. With this old fellow I have a strange pas- 
sion to converse; and, thanks to two of his young 
friends, who, I suppose, took down his rhapsodies 
in short-hand, I have gossipped with him a thou- 
sand and a thousandtimes. Our great dispute has 
always been about democracy. He lived in a re- 
public, and loved it, and would not have exchanged 
it for any other form of government under heaven. 
But he was sharp-sighted, and could see its defects, 
and used to prate about them much too freely for 
my taste. Wise as he was, he could not possibly 
foresee what bad use would be made of his testi- 
mony. He took the liberty, however, we all take 
with the things we love, and found fault with his 
country himself, in the hope that he might thus 
prevent other people from doing so. He was 
mistaken, dear old fellow; and instead of that has 
furnished weapons to the malignant, with which, 
from his own time to ours, they have been stupidly 
assailing the acropolis of liberty. Let them go on, 
“ obliging creatures,” knocking their heads against 
that rock. It will bear a great deal of bumping, 
and they will probably find it the harder of the 
two in the end. 

However, this is not at all what I was going -to 


sertation on the Knights of Malta, and to explain 
my reasons for the omission. I am a sort of leveller 
in the matter of humanity, and think one map 
pretty nearly as good as another, provided he he 
tolerably easy tempered, and has any thing to say, 
Homer, and Aéscalus,and Pheidias, and Plato, and 
Demosthenes, and Raphaeli, and Shakspeare, and 
Milton, I consider very agreeable people, but have 
no inclination to make idols of them. It is very 
different, of course, with Sappho, and Aspasia, and 
Cornelia, and Helouise, and Madame Roland 
These with me are elevated by their sex, their 
beauty, their virtue, or their genius, into the very 
heaven of imagination. Nature makes no men tog 
tall, physically or intellectually, for other men, 
while talking, to look them in the face. Even my 
pot-bellied friend knew how to bring down his 
Titanian intellectto the level of humanity, and could 
laugh, and joke, and talk nonsense with the best of 
them. If one can feel at home with him, ther- 
fore, one can surely do so with any one else. 

As to the race of kings, and that sort of people, 
one knows very well what their grandeur is made 
of. They owe it entirely to their tailors, and gold- 
smiths, and lapidaries. Take away their jewels, their 
glittering chains, their rings, and fine clothes, and 
they are exactly like Jones or Tomkins—no better 
and no worse. Least of all, therefore, can one 
worship them, unless one chooses to resemble the 
animal on which old Silenus used to trot at the 
heels of Dionysos over the plains of Asia. 

Still what I have said in the last paragraph but 
one is, I fear, susceptible of misconstruction. Don't 
let the reader think I have any quarrel with 
and philosophers, or that I hold those cheap who 
have accomplished much good for mankind. Quite 
the contrary. I cannot worship because I love 
them; and perfect love casteth out fear, without 
which the reader well knows there is no worship. 
This word touches on too sacred a link in the 
chain of thought to be much dwelt upon in these 
humble pages. Our souls were never meant to 
bow before each other. That act is holy, and 
belongs to one. All spirits in the universe are 
bowed by a fearful love before the Father of spirits; 
and the higher and greater they are, the more cheer- 
fully do they veil their borrowed glory, and bend 
before Him that made them. There is a line ins 
French poet which deserves to be introduced here— 


“Je crains Dieu, cher Abner, et je n’ai point d’autre crainte.” 


It is this feeling alone that can preserve us from 
the worship of humanity. We were never meant, 
I repeat, to be idols to each other ; and there must, 
therefore, be something inexpressibly servile in the 
man who crooks the hinges of the knee before one 
of his own species. 





eay. I meant to apologise for not writing a dis- 


Enough, however, of this. Let me endeavour t 
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what I enjoyed once on the coming on of 


recall 


‘ng in the lazaretto. All my companions, 
erding Selina, had retired to their bed-rooms, 


and were asleep—a very common thing after din- 
ner. Instead of following their example, I piled 
up my Turkish pipe with fragrant Gebelee, and 
drawing an ottoman into the vast embrasure of the 
open window, looked out upon the tranquil bay. 
whe sun, though fast descending, had not yet gone 
jown. It was summer. In the air there was a 
warmth and a stillness, a brilliance and a glory alto- 
er indescribable. The little waves, that rippled 
t the unfelt breeze, were crested with purple light; 
and the orange-trees, streaked by the sun’s rays 
with gold, exhaled their fragrance, like a spiritual 
halm, into the air. It came wafted to me I know 
not how, and, mingling with the smoke which 
rose, like that of incense, from the dusky bowl and 
amber mouth-piece of the pipe, ended in lapping 
my soul completely in elysium. 

"Yet was there a large infusion of melancholy in 
the pleasures of that moment. I watched eagerly 
the ebbing day, and asked myself what would be 
my thoughts supposing it were my last, supposing 
my soul to be fading away with that light, and 
sinking behind the horizon of existence. The 
idea seemed to link me to the dying day. I be- 
‘held, with a sort of internal shudder, the waves of 
darkness rolling rapidly, one after another, towards 
the west, invading the realm of light, encompassing 
it, rolling in upon it, reducing it to a speck, and 
then extinguishing it altogether. The red glory 
vanished from the clouds, and Night, the imperial 
sister of Death, sat enthroned in all her majesty in 
the heavens. I had gradually risen as the struggle 
between light and darkness was going on, but 
sunk back when it was over, and hid my face for 
a moment in the pile of cushions that rose behind 
me. Presently I resumed my pipe, self-possession 
had returned, and I looked out cheerfully into the 
quiet heavens, where the stars, like muezzins, sta- 
tioned at the summit of that eternal minaret, 
seemed to be gently calling out in their language, 
— ye faithful, and pray !” prayer is better than 
fF eep. 

. Just as this thought had entered with its sooth- 
ing power into my mind, Abdallah (the slave of 
God) came in, bearing upon a tray two brilliant 
lamps, a pile of frujaus, and a coffee-pot. Little 
Selina ran tripping at his heels, and, in a few 
seconds, a circle of merry faces flashed round the 
table. The Merchant and the Jew were full of 
their dreams: they had, in fancy, been borne back 
to Alexandria, where visions of horse-beans and 
cotton bales had rejoiced their optics. The Indian, 
if he dreamt at all, had probably been wandering 
with Vaisunta through the perfumed groves of 
Ajmeer. I re-lighted my own pipe, or rather 
Abdallah did it for me, and, all the reat following 
ny example, we were soon, like the dwellers on 
old Olympos, enveloped in fragrant clouds, through 
which dreamy voices penetrated at intervals to our 
ears. ‘This was the way in which we generally 
ended the evening. We then retired, and were 
sa py the hum of innumerable musquitos, lulled 
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CHAPTER LXIV. 

ESCAPE FROM CAPTIVITY. 

Tuere are several gentlemen of the Dutch school 
who, if they had been twenty-one days in the 
Maltese lazaretto, would have counted the stones 
in the whole building, and enabled the reader to do 
so too; described the long shining esplanade, inter- 
sected at intervals by high a« & ished with 
doorways and strong doors, which stretched along its 
whole front, delineated the hanging eaves, the 
spacious windows, and the sheet p pase. which 
rested upon the walls during the greater part of 
theday. Their pen, quite magical in its minuteness, 
would have called up before our fancy the large 
stone staircases, with heavy balustrades, leading 
from the bottom of the building to the top. The 
lofty white rooms, the sounding corridors, the long 
galleries, with slight iron railings, projecting from 
the face of the building on a level with every floor, 
and forming so many pleasant walks for the 
prisoners—all these I must leave to the reader's 
imagination, merely observing, by the way, that 
Selina and I diligently explored every portion of 
the edifice accessible to us, walked a hundred times 
on every gallery, peeped out through every window, 
and counted together all the a one on our 
department of the esplanade. e steps, too, 
leading down to the water, I see them at this 
moment in my mind’s eye. The lower ones wet, 
and green with fine sea-weed, where a lady, whose 
husband was in Persia, used to sit in her boat 
every ran to converse with our next-door 
neighbours. She had a baby on her lap, which, 
though older, and of the wrong gender, reminded 
me strongly of another baby on the banks of the 
Leman Lake. We did not know that person, and, 
of course, therefore never spoke with her; but the 
situation in which she was placed imparted to her 
a sort of interest in our eyes. Indeed, a mother 
with a child on her lap can seldom be looked upon 
with perfect indifference. 

I wish my parents had made a stoic of me, for 
then I should have gone through the world like a 
machine moved by clockwork, and kept ticking 
regularly to the end of the chapter. is, unfor- 
tunately, was not the case, for which reason I grow 
mortally tired of monotony, and have no sooner had 
time to get used to a place than I long to be out of 
it. To keep myself in countenance, however, I 
must say that my companions were a thousand 
times more tired of the lazaretto than I, and, with 
all my democratic 2 eye ey more ardently 
for liberation. As I said before, I had my journal 
to bring up, and made a companion of my pen 
during a large portion of the day. However, 
weariness came at last, and another week of impri- 
sonment would probably have given me a fit of 
nostalgia. 

Howard, I believe, the Don Quixote of our 
northern latitudes—a comparison by which, I trust, 
I shall offend no man’s prejudices, for even our 
philanthropist could not be a kinder or a better 
gentleman thanthe Knight of La Mancha—Howard,°® 


* See his life by Hepworth Dixon, an interesting and excellent 








work, which fully deserves the popalarity it has obtained. 
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I believe, anathematizes lazarettos in his work on 
the subject. But these health-prisons, though 
often badly managed, may, after all, be necessary, 
so long as the plague retains its ordinary character- 
istics. Should this disease die out, as it — 
will, the lazaretto system may die with it. Indeed, 
from various indications, we are warranted in 
assuming that the plague has gradually, for some 

es, been growing milder and milder, and that it 
will at length sink into the category of common 
marsh fevers. 

“Tt is a long lane that has no turning,” says the 
old proverb. At last the day of release arrived, 
and, freed from all suspicion of plague or pestilence, 
we stepped into the boat, doffed our hats to the 
yellow flag, and then, quietly turning our backs 
upon it, rowed merrily away towards the whole- 
some portion of Valetta. If the reader has ever 
been a prisoner, as I trust he has, he will exactly 
understand my sensations as I stepped ashore. All 
my connexion with Isis and Osiris was now at an 
end. I was really at home in Europe, since Malta 
forms as much a part of Great Britain as Kent or 
Middlesex. It is not, indeed, united to the jolly 
old island by a visible isthmus, but they are joined, 
nevertheless, by the subtle links of power which, 
while our countrymen remain true to themselves, 
nothing on earth can break. I felt, as I stepped 
ashore, as free as thought, and walked up the 
streets of Valetta with much the same sort of air 
that one walks up Pall Mall or Piccadilly after a 
seven years’ ramble on the Continent. Instead of 
breaking up and dispersing several ways, our little 
party, formed by accident, now kept together by 
choice. We took lodgings at the same hotel 
where our next-door neighbours, liberated a few 
days before us, had already pitched their tents, all 
but the hypochondriacal doctor, who, too happy to 
escape from his musical companions, had taken 
refuge in the remotest corner of the city. I pitied 
the man very much. “ Alice Grey” had persecuted 
him nearly to death, so that I know not whether 
he more dreaded our society or the plague. To 
escape us, he sacrificed much that was worth seeing 
in Malta, and hastened to take his passage ina ship 
bound for Naples, leaving Sicily unvisited, rather 
than be perseented by the accursed “ Alice Grey” 
during the whole of that luckless journey. It was 
fortunate that he did so, as his presence would cer- 
tainly have spoiled some of our wildest and most 
avreeable adventures. 

if the reader be at oll partial to a good dinner, 
he will pardon me for devoting a word or two to 
the one we enjoyed on the day of our liberation 
from captivity. Wew ere resolved for once to be 
extravagant; and so he who was most learned 
among us in the language of cookery, ordered 
heaven knows how many dishes to be got ready 
with the greatest possible speed. We appeared 
-o have brought a month’s hunger with us out of 
prison; and, when we sat down, imagined our- 
eelves able to devour all the provisions in Valetta. 
‘\las, [ now experience the miseries of ignorance, 
since [ know not the names of any of those good 
things, except beef and champagne. With these 
Ulympian delicacies, others equal in taste and costli- 
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ness loaded our table, so that we feasted like so man 

grandees of Sybaris; after which came the coffen 
and the pipes. The ladies, 1 know, will forgiy 

me if I add, that I finished off the repast with a. 
licious tea and cream, a luxury I had not enjoyed 
for months. < 

In the evening we went to take a stroll on the 
ramparts — one of the noblest promenades j, 
Christendom. Mohammed's observation on Dp». 
mascus—which I have often repeated already 
again came into my mind, and I involuntarily 
murmured to myself, This is too delicious! 4 
faint perfume from the orange-flowers impreg- 
nated the breeze, which was at once warm an . 
vigorating. Our mirth knew no bounds — we 
talked, joked, and laughed, so as, I fear, to inspire 
the sober Maltese with very doubtful ideas of oy» 
sanity; but time and the hours wear through the 
smoothest as well as through the roughest day. 
Towards midnight we went to bed, intending jy 
set out early the next morning for the Citi 
Vecchia. 

Our life at best, however, is but a mingled yarn, 
As I stood in a little ante-room, sipping a glass of 
lemonade, I heard close at hand the moaning of g 
child, and the soft and soothing tones of a woman, 
who was endeavouring to put it asleep. “It isg 
poor lady,” said the chambermaid, who, with g 
candle in her hand, was waiting to light me to my 
room; “she is the widow of an officer who died 
about a month ago, and, I verily believe, is kept 
alive only by the necessity of attending on that 
poor child; but it will never recover—uo, never, 
cried the girl, wiping her eyes with the comer of 
her apron. I pity the poor lady, indecd I do, sir; 
all her friends are in England, and of her hus 
band’s companions, if he had any, not one has 
ever dropped in to ask how she does.” 

Much saddened by this account, I went to bed 
in a humour very different from what J had ax- 
pected. For some hours I could not sleep; the 
moans of the child were still audible, and every 
now and then I could hear the mother moving 
about to get it what it wanted. At last, however, 
every sound ceased, and I myself passed into the 
land of dreams. 

CHAPTER LXV. 
THE CITY OF DREAMS. 

Suoutp the reader happen to be fond of dust, he 
would have much liked to accompany us to the 
Citta Vecchia. For my own part, when I 
emerged from Valetta, mounted on a good stout 
mule, I imagined myself once more in the Lybian 
desert. ‘There was nothing to be seen on all sides 
but white dust, a foot deep, at least, in the road, 
and ‘of unknown depth on the fields and rocks 
around ; while an active breeze whirled up clouds 
of it into the blue atmosphere, in the whele vast 
concave of which there was not a speck of vapour 
People may prate as they like of the northera 
skies, give me the blue dome towering ito 
empyrean, with nothing visible in it but t 
blazing sun, to bask in whose fiery rays 5 
—i had almost said, to live the life of a seraph 





| As we rose higher aud higher on the moustiil 
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moving forward between low grey stone walls, 
Malta appeared before us like a panting Semele, 
scorched and calcined in the embraces of the god. 
Floods of glittering light went glancing down 
rocks and ravines to the sea, which stretched away 
on all sides to the verge of the horizon like a flood 
of molten lapiz-lazuli or turquoise. The imagi- 
nation, inundated as it were with animal spirits, 
discovered nothing but beauty in this extraordi- 
nary scene, composed of rocks, dust—a blue sea 
end a bluer sky. 

When we had ridden about two miles and a 
half, our guide inquired if we would like to see a 
garden. ‘This sounded like a joke; and I looked 
into his face to discover whether he was in jest or 
earnest. He was as grave as a crocodile; so we 
hade him lead the way to the paradise of dust, 
being fully persuaded that there existed nothing 
else in Malta. For some time we went on de- 
sending, winding, twisting, and hobbling, as 
mules are used to do when going down a rough 
fight of steps. Patience at length brought us to a 
high wall, where we dismounted, and were con- 
ducted by our Maltese Hermes into a sort of 
elysium. The reader, of course, remembers the 
cardens of Irem, which, in the “Tales of the 
Ramadhan,” I have endeavoured to describe in the 
‘story of the Phantom Camel. We now beheld the 
same ching in miniature. <A slight inclosure of 
grey stones separated the white desert without 
from the green paradise within. ‘Trees, shrubs, 
flowers, planted in delightful terraces, conducted 
the eve to the bottom of a deep ravine, where 
there was a long sweep of delicious shade. The 
traveller in the Sahara will remember with what 


delight he has seated himself beneath the shelter of | 


some vast rock in the thirsty wilderness, screened 
from the blazing sun, and fanned by breezes of in- 
expressible softness. ‘Though almost as fond as a 
salamander of heat, I confess I experienced the 
most delicious sensations in strolling through the 
odoriferous shrubs down towards the bottom of the 
valley. All sorts of sweet-scented flowers seemed 
to fling up their fragrance around us as we passed. 
Among others there were the stock, gilliflower, the 
pink and the carnation, redolent of England, of 
home, and of boyish hours. However case- 
hardened a man’s heart may be by travel and in- 
tercourse with the world—if these things in truth 
co ever harden a heart that was once soft—I hold 
to he impossible to resist, in a distant country, 


? 


i 
the reminiscences of home; and to an Englishman 
pinks and carnations are the most familiar of fami- 
sar things. In all likelihood, he has pulled them 
aud inhaled their perfume, while walking through 
vly alleys, trimmed with box, in his mother’s 
nnd, Blessed days those, when the heart knew 
tuing but love—when eyes, the tenderest in the 
world, lighted up our path—when God seemed to 
< to us through a woman's voice—when the 
‘ole world was to us made up of flowers and 
nshine. Thank heaven! I had not yet lost the 
“st Of existence; and as flowers have always 
i to me a sort of mute friends, I inhale with 
“ey their familiar scents. At the bottom of 
sarden there was a beautiful fountain, over 
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which a part of the rock arched like a grotto. 
The water gushed forth from a dark fissure, and 
fell splashing into a long artificial basin, which 
supplied the refreshing moisture that had con- 
verted loose dust into a fertile soil, covered the 
rocks around with plants and trees, and created a 
spot of unfading verdure in the midst of barrenness 
and desolation. 

Among the holiest and purest of human feelings 
is the love of nature, when linked, as it always 
ought to be, with that of humanity ; and perhaps our 
universal mother never speaks more soothingly to 
the heart than in gardens. Here, according to 
our earliest traditions, God first placed the parents 
of our race; and it is perhaps some reminiscence 
of this primitive truth that links our fancy so 
closely to flowers, and green alleys, and bowers, and 
fruits of a thousand hues. Language, in many 
cases, is extremely flexible and accommodating, 
and enables us to paint the thoughts and emotions 
of our heart for the pleasure or pain of others; 
but sensations very often defy the power of words. 
‘Tastes and smells are almost infinite in number, 
yet how poor is the vocabulary by which we seek 
to express them! Besides, we are never exclu- 
sively under the influence of any one sense or 
thought ; all the elements around combine to 
affect our imaginations at once. Hope and memory, 
ideas of the absent, the lost, the changed, the dead, 
mingle with all we feel, and rejoice or sadden, 
elevate or depress us, as they sweep in alternate 
gusts over our souls, 

In a short time we were on the road again, fol- 
lowing the noses of our mules towards the Citta 
Vecchia. If sadness had crept over me in the 
garden, it soon yielded like a cloud to the wonted 
influence of the sunshine and the breeze. On we 
went, laughing and chatting, and puffing our 
cigars, till we at length reached the old city of the 
knights, perched on the apex of the island, and 
commanding a view of its entire circumference, 
and of much of the blne Mediterranean beyond. 

Byron, as the reader will remember, exclaims 
somewhere in a tone of great earnestness,— 


“Oh that I could wreak my thoughts upon expression [” 


Now it is not any modification of thouclht that 
perplexes me in the present case. I have the Citta 
Vecchia before me, distinct and lifelike, in my 
mind’s eye, but when divested of the colours of 
imagination, and translated into the cold region of 
language, it will, I. fear, lose very much of its 
beauty. It does not, as I recollect it, at all re- 
semble the habitual habitation of mere creatures 
of clay. It is a city of sunshine, a cluster of 
dreamy roofs and towers invested with golden light, 
and resting, as it were, against a sky of inexpressi- 
ble blue. At the moment of our arrival | sup- 
ose all the inhabitants were taking their siesta. 

ot a sound was heard in the streets. No man, 
woman, or child appeared to greet us. Here and 
there, on a window-sill, or at an open door, a few 
dreamy cats, with half closed eyes, sat ng ™ 
the sun, while innumerable grey glanced 
up and down like diminutive shadows over the 


greyer walls, Standing on a breezy eminence, 
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there is generally at Citta Vecchia some movement 
in the atmosphere, whose invisible currents, as they 
float round church towers and ruined palaces, shook 
the dilapidated casements, and made one imagine 
oneself in a ruined city. As far as the eye could 
at first perceive, all human life had, in fact, been 
drained out of it ; but when we entered the yard of 
what must, I suppose, by courtesy, be called an inn, 
the clatter of our mules’ hoofs upon the stones, with 
a loud shout thrice repeated from our Valetta guide, 
roused a number of lazy stable-boys, who rolled 
out of a quantity of straw at the bottom of the 
yard, like so many fat maggots out of a cheese. 
Two of them undertook the care of the mules, 
while a third conducted us into the house. There, 
at a parlour window commanding a view down the 
steep brow of a hill all the way to the sea, we sat 
in cool indolence, while our nondescript meal, nei- 
ther dinner nor breakfast, was getting ready. All 
my companions had been accustomed to the ways 
of the East, and loved to take a nap in the middle 
of the day. Scarcely, therefore, had they seated 
themselves before they were fast asleep, gently, 
perhaps, yielding to the genius of the place, which 
appeared to invite one to enter upon a state of 
everlasting repose. When they had all joined the 
dreamers of Citta Vecchia, I went out into the 
garden, and there, on a stone bench, beneath a 
spreading tree, which stretched like a roof over 
me, I, with the aid of flint and steel, lighted my 
cigar, and gazed through its tiny clouds on the 
curious landscape before me. I could dwell through 
a folio volume on the sort of delicious ecstacy into 
which the climate often throws one in those lati- 
tudes. One is too happy to think, one remembers 
or hopes, one indulges longing, and yearns for 
sympathy. All sorts of bright ideas and agreeable 
images float through the mind, scarcely leaving 
behind them a trace of their passage. But there is 
no strenuous mental exertion, no fierce excitement, 
no impetuous desire to struggle with mankind or 
the elements. Nature rocks, coaxes, and, as it 
were, pats one on the cheek, and bids one recline 
in peace on her bosom. In this state of existence 
one often becomes metaphysical, and speculates on 
all things possible and impossible. But I feel, as 
I recal those sunny moments, the languor of the 
melting South creep over me—its monotony infuses 
itself into my language, and the reader and I 
would soon, I fear, be fast asleep together were I 
not to change the topic. 


CHAPTER LXVI. 
A MOTHER’S SORROW. 


Upon what in the Citta Vecchia should I dwell? It 





contains churches, inns, and private houses, with a | pa 


sprinkling of small formal gardens, like most other 
cities. But it is not in any of these that you are 
to seek for its characteristics. It looks like a 
nest of grasshoppers that have forgotten how to 
chirp. It almost seems in my memory as if we had 
never heard a sound there, save what we uttered 
ourselves, as we expressed our astonishment at its 
silence. Yet I remember there was an old priest, 
a fat impersonation of ease and indolence, who con- 
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trived to gossip a little, in a slumberons way 
about the history and antiquities of the place. j, 
which, poor man, he attached some importano, 
What he said resembled the annals of the Lot. 
phagy. People there will hardly give themselye. 
the trouble to come into the world, or, when they 
have been admitted involuntarily and by chanos 
to go out of it. It is a place in which we might 
doze on for ever— . 
“The world forgetting, by the world forgot.” 


Yet if there are any pretty women in Malta j; 
is in Citta Vecchia. Nowhere in the East coyjg 
you find larger, darker, or more loving eyes, ‘Ty 
say they were impassioned would be to give , 
wrong idea of them; they are calm, placid, and 
serene, like an Egyptian night. There is an intens 
composure in the countenance, as if no emotion 
had ever stirred it. I should say they haye , 
world of happiness in themselves ; and that, mild 
gentle, affectionate, with manners as primitive and 
simple as those of the golden age, they know how 
to communicate their measured happiness to others 
I may be mistaken, as I only saw them like pic. 
tures; but this is the impression I carried away 
with me, and as I never afterwards had an oppor- 
tunity of correcting it if wrong, it will most likely 
continue to be my impression for ever. 4 

Towards evening we remounted our mules, and 
returned towards Valetta. The Indian, in a strange 
mood, talkative and taciturn by fits, kept close to 
me nearly all the way. I saw he had something 
on his mind which he was trying to communicate, 
but could not. His conversation vaulted at a 
bound from India to England, and back again. He 
talked of the past and the future, but sedulously 
avoided the present. The truth was, he meant to 
disappear next morning, but did not like to say so, 
as I learned from the note he left behind for me at 
the hotel. 

When I reached my apartments I felt inex- 
pressibly sad and lonely. ‘There was a struggle 
going on in my mind, which, unless the reader has 
experienced something similar, he or she will not 
understand. I had now been nearly a year from 
home, between me and which there still lay many 
a weary league of sea and land. This, by the 
force of imagination, I now sought to annihilate. 
Indescribable longings came over me. I stretched 
myself on my sofa and endeavoured to call up 
around me distant figures, to mould the air into the 
features of those I loved, to invest ideas and recol- 
lections with flesh and blood, to hear the voice of 
children, to behold the presiding presence of home. 
In vain; my room continued empty, and all my 
efforts only rendered the sense of loneliness more 
inful. The wind, which had arisen as night se 
in, howled about the house, and entered witha 
sepulchral sound through the Venetian blinds. 
times this noise is pleasant, at least to me, 
have for whole hours listened to it, or to the pat 
tering of rain against the window as the heavy 
showers sweep over the earth. It was different 
now ; all that is melancholy in nature o 
have infused itself into the wind, which na 
have been more sad had it come to me 
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hole forest of hearse-plumes. What would I not 
chen have given for the sight of one friendly face, 
for the sound of one familiar word? Never did I 
more keenly experience the misery of being a 
ranger in a strange land. I no longer felt the 
sonnexion of Malta with England ; no longer per- 
eeived that localities are things indifferent; no 

r put faith in the fantastic theory that one 
may be happy anywhere. The circle of our happiness 
*« wonderfully narrow, circumscribed by the do- 
mestic hearth and the ties that hallow it. Amuse- 
ment may be found all over the world. Strangers 

y give it, friends abound with it ; but the whole 
world, with all its gorgeous sights and shows, can- 
not fill the heart, which yet is too small by far to con- 
tain the flood of delight inspired by one word of love. 

[ was in this temper of mind when the cham- 
hermaid, rushing into the room, exclaimed, “ For 
God’s sake, sir, follow me!” I arose instantly and 
did so, into an adjoining bedroom, where, half 
doubled up on the carpet, I saw the figure of a 
lady in black. Placing the candlestick on a table, 
the girl now assisted me in lifting her up. She 
had fainted, and it was with some difficulty that we 
brought her to herself. As soon as consciousness 
returned, and she caught a glimpse of my swarthy 
countenance and beard, she shrank timidly back, 
and appeared much alarmed ; observing which, the 
maid said— 

«This, madam, is an English gentleman, who 
lodges in the next apartment, and when you fainted 
I ran in to beg his assistance.” 

Somewhat reassured by this account, the lady 
nowthanked me, and I replied by inquiring whe- 
ther her child was better. She said she feared not; 
after which, as I could be of no farther use, I 
bowed and retired. 

Presently the girl who waited on us both came 
into my room, and inquired if I should want any- 
thing that evening; upon which I desired her to 
bring me some coffee, and, lighting a cigar, sat 
down to smoke. Presently the girl, whose name 
was Maria, returned, bringing the coffee apparatus, 
with two cups, which made me fancy that she in- 
tended to invite herself to take coffee with me. 
Her intention was very different. She took up the 
coffee-pot, held it doubtfully in her hand, looked 
first at it, then at me, as if debating some important 
matter in her mind. At length she said, ina gentle, 
deprecating tone, “Sir, I wish you would let me 
take a cup of this coffee to the lady in the next 
room ;” then lowering her voice almost to a whis- 
per, she added, “ She is very poor.” 

“Take the coffee, Maria,” said I, “and some- 
thing to eat along with it.” 

“Perhaps,” replied the girl, “I had better pro- 
ceed cautiously. I have often, of my own accord, 
made a small addition to her breakfasts and sup- 
pers, but I have never yet ventured to take any- 
thing into her room that has not been ordered. 
lowever, I mean to try now, as I know she is faint 
and ill. Nearly all she has is expended on her poor 

¢ hild, who, I am sure, sir, can never recover.” 
x You may, perhaps, be mistaken, Maria,” said I. 
Can't you bring it in to me? I should much like 
to see it,” 





The girl replied, it was too ill to be removed ; 
and then pouring out a foaming cup of coffee for 
my édathets: lightly tripped out of the room with 
it. By what force of eloquence she prevailed I 
know not, but the lady drank the coffee, and pre- 
sently Maria returned with a triumphant counte- 
nance, observing that she had succeeded, and was 
wd going down stairs to make something for the 
child. 

“You are a good girl, Maria,” said I, “and God 

will bless you for your charitable feelings. Let 
both child and mother have whatever they require, 
and put it down to me. They are in some sort 
relations of mine, being descended from Eve as I 
am.” 
Maria left the room with a smile, and ever after 
appeared to wait on me with double pleasure. 
When I got up in the morning, my first inquiry 
was about the sick baby. Maria replied, with a 
shake of the head and in a half whisper, that it 
was much worse, and would not live long to trouble 
anybody. I replied that, sick or well, a child could 
never be thought troublesome. 

“You must have children of your own, sir, I 
am sure,” said she. 

“Seven of them, Maria,” I replied ; “ if it please 
God they are all as I left them.” 

“Hark,” said she, “the lady calls me; wait 
awhile, I will be back presently.” 

~ When she did return it was to invite me into 
the next room to see the baby. The mother, whom 
I found sitting by the bedside, thanked me for the 
interest which Maria had told her I took in her 
child. Her whole face had just been washed with 
tears, but she had carefully wiped it, and seemed 
desirous to look composed, if not cheerful. The 
baby was then in that kind of disturbed slumber 
during which the lips mechanically close, and in 
the act of breathing are opened again with an 
effort. The cheeks were flushed, the little hands 
hot and dry, yet an inexpressible beauty hovered 
over the face. It was a little boy, moulded like a 
seraph, with lofty forehead, around which the 
curling ringlets hung in thick clusters. There is 
in childhood, of whatever sex, much that is femi- 
nine, or, I might perhaps say, much that is 
angelical. In that first stage of our existence, ere 
the world has as yet breathed its corrupting breath 
upon us, we seem to be denizens of heaven, trans- 
ported into another sphere. Next to being a child 
is, in my apprehension, to love children. The 
heart, as we look at them, lays aside its worldli- 
ness, and yearns for whatever is pure and holy. 
In its utmost depths, it murmurs in the language 
of the Blessed One : “ Suffer little children to come 
unto me.” Above all this is the case when sick- 
ness has laid its heavy hand on them, when their 
souls are about to be — in the very gates, 
as it were, of life, and sent back, pure and unpol- 
luted, to the source of all existence. 

Maria’s eyes, as she gazed, were filled with tears, 
and it would, perhaps, be wrong in me to 
that my own aatih wholly dry. The mother looked 
anxiously in both our faces, as she would 
read in them her baby’s destiny. I fear our looks 
were not encouraging ; for, hiding her face in the 
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bedelothes, she began to sob as though her very 
heart would burst. When secahtaiehantiod bom 
calmer, I inquired whether any physician 

to see the child? She replied im the affirmative, 
but added that now she could not afford it, and no 
one came. I looked at Maria, who understood me 
and left the room, and presently returned, bringing 
in a physician with her. 

If the reader be a man of the world, let him 
pardon my simplicity when I say I have great 
faith in the goodness of human nature. I have 
stood more than once with a physician beside a 
sick bed, and have never witnessed that callousness 
or indifference which some attribute to the profes- 
sion. It is not in general, I think, the result of 
science to harden the heart. It certainly was not 
in the present case ; for as the old man took the 
baby’s hand in his he seemed to me like a father 
watching over his own offspring. 

“Ts there,’ exclaimed the mother in a tone of 
deep agony, “Is there any hope for my child ?” 

“ Life, madam,” replied he in a soothing tone, 
“is in the hands of God.” 

He then bent his eyes upon the ground, and 
appearing as though he saw nothing, walked out 
of the room. Presently his servant came, bringing 
medicine, for which he was instructed to receive 
no payment. ‘The children of Esculapius often 
love their profession for its own sake, and bless 
God that it enables them to minister to the sick 
and the afflicted, without permitting one sordid 
idea of profit to mingle with their benevolence. 

There is a sort of freemasonry in sorrow which 
opens the heart even to strangers. All men, in 
seasons of deep grief, seem made to be relied on; 
and whoever remembers that he himself had a 
mother, will endeavour to respect and comfort a 
mother under such circumstances. I felt that the 
angel of death stood beside me in the room, that, 
with a pencil fetched from the farthest realms of 
eternity, he was painting the baby’s face with celes- 
tial white, that he was preparing to wrap its little 
soul in his wings, and bear it to everlasting rest 
in the bosom of God. The mother likewise felt 
all this, and deep and poignant was the anguish 
she experienced. For herself she seemed not to 
have a thought to spare. No account of herself 
was mingled with her bursts of sorrow. Life in 
her appeared to be but a subsidiary thing, meant 
to support life in her child. It was still meta- 
physically in her bosom as much as it had been 
materially a few months before. It was not, how- 
ever, as part of herself that she loved it; to have 
preserved its life she would have sacrificed her own 
not only with thankfulness but with joy. If it may 
be said without impiety, I would say that God never 
created anything purer than a mother’s love. 

What I could say I said to mitigate the grief 
of this lonely woman. I then returned to my own 
apartment, where, in the course of the afternoon, 
as I was entering some notes into my journal, Maria 
came to me and whispered that the child was dead. 
No wild paroxysm of grief accompanied the depar- 
ture of his soul. His mother hung over him in 
silence, and watched the ebbing breath till all 
breathing had ceased, and the unutterable calm of 
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eternity rested on its baby features. She then 
sunk senseless beside its little form.upen the bed, 
and remained there till she was carried by Maris 
and another girl into an adjoining chamber. 

The remainder of her litle story may he soon 
told. With the master of the house, a right good 
fellow, I accompanied the remains of the chilg to 
the grave, from which the mother was removed With 
difficulty. In a few days, bowed down and hear. 
stricken, she took her departure in a vessel fy» 
England, where, I trust, the kindness of friends and 
perhaps the sympathy of a mother (for she was young 
enough to have one) in time reconciled her to hep 
loss—so far, I mean, as the heart can ever be reeop. 
ciled to the loss of what it loves. 

CHAPTER LXVIL. 

STORY OF THE LADY ELEANOR, 

Ir you have ever sat during the first dawn of sym. 
mer on a rock overlooking the sea, and felt the chijj 
diffused through the atmosphere by the passage of 
a long continent of clouds over the sun, you wij] 
be able to sympathise with what, during a fey 
days, I experienced at Malta. But sunshine in such 
cases is sure to succeed. Nature is full of variety, 
and over the surface of our whole life sprinkles 
abundantly both smiles and tears. 

In front of the old palace of the Knights, now 
the Government House, there isa large open spaee, 
whither, on the coming on of evening, | used con- 
stantly to repair to smoke and meditate. Sometimes 
I had the whole place to myself, the rest of the 
population being better or worse employed. All 
day I had something else to do, visiting churches, 
examining the rock granaries, in which the bread 
of years is securely housed for the garrison and 
inhabitants of Valetta, or viewing the arms and 
armour bequeathed to the admiration of the pre- 
sent age by the Knights of St. John of Jerusalem. 
On all these things your professional travellers 
complacently dilate. 1 might perhaps exclaim with 
Correggio, “ Anch’io, sono, pittore,” for it would be 
still possible to infuse freshness into a picture of 
what is beheld at Malta; but the reader has doubt- 
less already had enough, and more than enongh, 
of descriptions—besides, I longed to be in motion, 
and nothing, therefore, was so welcome to me as 
the announcement, one evening, that the speronara 
was ready to take us on board at ten oclock to 
make the passage between Valetta and Girgente. 

On this occasion I experienced a loss not easy 
to be supplied. I had brought along with me from 
Egypt half a dozen bottles, not of champagne, 
claret, or Madeira, but of pure Nile water, which 
I meant to carry along with me to England. Of 
these, in my hurry, I left five behind on my sitting- 
room table at the hotel. I hope Maria considered 
them as a present, and drank their contents herself. 
The sixth bottle is now in a closet over my | 
sweet and pure as ether, as, if kept hermet 
sealed, it will continue a thousand years. 42 
Ptolemies, as the reader knows, used to send to their 
sisters and daughters married to foreign princes 8 
supply of Nile water as the noblest present they 
could bestow on them. It is certainly the sweetest 





water in the world; and if the Pasha were my friend, 
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he could scarcely oblige me more than by following 
the example of the Ptolemies. 

About ten o'clock at night, as I have sid, we 
descended, with bag and baggage, a long flight of 

cut in the rock, to where, in a dusky creek, 
we found the speronara heaving and tossing on the 
waves. A dim lantern, held by a Sicilian sailor of 
most uncouth appearance, lighted the plank by 
which we passed from the rock to the boat. I had 
little Selina wide awake in my arms, quite excited 
to be at sea again. Like me she had got tired of 
Malta, and longed to be climbing the mountains 
of Sicily, which her father and I had so often de- 
scribed to her. A speronara is a boat open for 
three-fourths of its length, but with a small cabin 
at the stern, into which one may retire during rain 
and blowing weather. My companions did so at 
once, for the purpose of supping and composing 
themselves to sleep. As I am never indifferent to 
the good things of this life, I joined them at supper, 
which was one of the most delicious I ever tasted, 
consisting of delicate fish freshly caught, and cooked 
according to the finest principles of the art—that 
isto say, 1 know not how. Part of the secret, 
perhaps, was, that we had brought with us a good 
appetite on board ; for hunger, as the old proverb 
says, is the best sauce. After supper my friends, 
as I said, lay down to sleep, while I went out to 
smoke and chat with the sailors, and enjoy the 
appearance of the sea and sky. It was a delicious 
night. The breeze was just strong enough to send 
the speronara, with her ample sail, spinning along 
the waves, which, with her sharp prow, she cut 
into foam and dashed on either side her like snow. 
The rocks descending from the cliffs of Malta go 
down to an unknown depth in the Mediterranean, 
whose bed in this part of the Sicilian sea is often 
disturbed by earthquakes. We soon, in the dark- 
ness, lost sight of land, and within the limits of 
our bounded horizon could see nothing but sea and 
sky. Most persons, I suppose, are fond of the night, 
especially when the everlasting vault glitters with 
its infinite lamps, suspended there by the finger of 
God. For myself, I partake something of the old 
Sabean idolatry, and almost worship the stars, which 
lave rained their brilliance into the most beautiful 
eyes that ever adorned our earth, and, from Eve 
downwards, have inspired pensive thoughts in the 
minds of women. 

The Sicilian sailors appeared to share this senti- 
ment ; and one of them, older than the rest, related, 
as we swept along before the wind, a short story, 
connected more or less with the stars. “There 
Was formerly,” he said, “on the southern coast of 
Sicily an immense castle, inhabited by a prince of 
Norman descent, proud of the honour of his 
lamily, and resolved to transmit it with undimi- 
uished splendour to posterity. He had three sons, 
aud a daughter, who had scarcely entered upon the 
period of youth ere the old man died. By his 
daughter he was sincerely lamented, by his sons 
hot at all, since they rejoiced at becoming their 
own masters, and hoped to enjoy inexhaustible 
jeasures in spending the great wealth their father 
and forefathers had amassed. Close to the neigh- 
bourhood lived a gentleman of moderate fortune, 








who had an only son, devoted to study and retire- 
ment, who spent many of the hours of night in 
watching the stars and constellations, which ap- 
peared to infuse into his mind a portion of their 
own grandeur and purity. Long before her father's 
death, he had seen and loved Eleanor, the young 
Norman lady, and was not without hopes of ulti- 
mately calling her his bride; but the brothers, ad- 
dicted to strife and war, despised his peaceful 
habits, and used frequently, in their sister's pre- 
sence, to refer contemptuously to the ballad-singer, 
as they denominated Gulielmo San Gennaio, be- 
cause he was a poet. They were all three fond of 
the sea, and of a roving life; and when they put 
forth in their galley, and swept along the coast of 
Africa, were often supposed to bring home more 
wealth than they had honestly earned. 

“Gulielmo, during these voyages of theirs, used 
sometimes to see Eleanor, who spoke to him from 
her latticed window, and at length promised to 
fulfil what, she believed, had been ier father's 
intention, and to become his wife. ‘These inter- 
views, however, having been discovered, and be- 
trayed to the three brothers, were interrupted by 
their setting a guard over their sister as often as 
they went to sea. 

“Gulielmo now suddenly disappeared, and was 
not heard of for many months. Eleanor went to 
her latticed window, and looked down into the 


ravine, where often, at early dawn, she had beheld 


his form among the trees. Month after month 
passed away, and no news came of Gulielmo, whom 
her brothers sneered at as a coward, because he 
had been scared away, as they said, by their half 
jocular menaces. However,as he had now proved 
himself wanting in manhood, they threatened, 
should he again appear, to treat him with the 
utmost scorn, or even to hurl him over the black cliffs 
into the sea below. ‘They had numerous retainers, 
who were ready to follow them by sea or land, and 
to perpetrate all manner of crime and violence at 
their bidding. They were always suspected of 
committing robbery on the high seas, though no 
one was able to bring the charge home to them; 
and the Government itself subsisting by injustice, 
winked at their proceedings, which lanl much 
supposed wealth into Sicily. 

“ Nearly opposite the castle of the brothers, at 
the distance of some miles in the sea, was a black 
rock, several hundred feet high, which was believed 
never to have been climbed by man. At night, 
strange noises issued from the caverns by which it 
was perforated on all sides, barkings and howli 
like those of tortured spirits. ‘The Normans in their 
galley always steered clear of the rock, held gene- 
rally in superstitious terror by the inhabitants of 
the coast. One day, however, towards the middle 
of summer, the of a man was beheld on the 
summit of the black rock, engaged in attentively 
watching the movements of Norman - 
then steering gallantly towards the south. Al 
day the figure maintained one position, so that it 
might have been mistaken for an image of stone. 
Towards night, the same spot on the rock was 
occupied by a bright which, having blazed 
up brilliantly twice or thrice, collapsed, and was 
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extinguished. About an hour afterwards a large | y 


ship, dark and portentous-looking, came bounding 
along the waves from the east, and, pausing for a 
moment before the black rock, passed onwards 
towards the Norman castle. There, in the entrance 
of a small creek, it cast anchor, and remained mo- 
tionless till dawn. 

“Shortly after the day had broken, the galley of 
the Norman chiefs was seen to approach from the 
south. Its deck was crowded with men, its sails 
swelled gallantly to the breeze, and as it approached 
near, the sounds of revelry and rejoicing were dis- 
tinctly heard. On the black ship in the creek no 
sign of life appeared. Its sails flapped idly to the 
mast, its yards slanted obliquely, as if they had 
forgotten their office, its oars, raised above the 
water, rested uselessly in their port-holes. It 
seemed to have been deserted by its crew. No 
sooner, however, had it been beheld by the prin- 
cipal among the Norman chiefs than a sudden pale- 
ness invaded his face. He gave immediate orders 
to tack; and the galley swept round, as though 
with the intention of putting back towards Africa. 
No such idea, however, was entertained. The 
brothers only wished, before coming to action, to 
consult a moment together, review their followers, 
and urge them to display, in the coming encounter, 
the hereditary courage of their race. The black 
ship was a Greek pirate, well known on the waters 
of the Mediterranean, though it had seldom car- 
ried its depredations so far westward before. Sud- 
denly, as if by an effort of voluntary motion, the 
black mast detached itself from the rocks, swung 
round, and advanced seawards to the encounter of 
the Normans. Its deck now swarmed with swarthy 
faces, and resounded with the clash of arms. There 
was a terrible panic on board the Norman galley; 
and though no idea of flight ever suggested itself 
to the brothers, they experienced some emotions 
of terror as they advanced to meet the attack of 
the redoubtable foe. There were no guns in those 
days, but spears, and swords, and battle-axes, which 
now on both decks flashed and gleamed in the sun. 
The pirates from the east seemed to be animated 
by unusual ferocity ; and as the prows of the gal- 
leys met, leaped on board the adversary in throngs, 
bore down everything before them, killing and 
flinging the Normans overboard, as though they 
had been so many bales of merchandise. Two of 
the brothers had already disappeared; and the 
third, retreating before the piratical captain, who 
waved back his followers with his hand, at length 
made his last stand near the rudder. Presently 
the two chiefs were engaged in hand-to-hand 
encounter. They fought long and desperately. 
Again and again did their swords seem on the 
point of entering each other's breasts; but, by 
degrees, the strength of the Norman failed, and he 
sank on the deck, beneath the resistless vigour of 
his antagonist, who, bending down towards him, 
and clutching him fiercely by the throat, muttered 
in a low voice, ‘Am I a coward now ? 

“*Gulielmo, exclaimed the prince, ‘do not 
spare me ; I am justly punished.’ 

“«Tam glad you acknowledge it, replied the 


victor ; ‘ but my triumph terminates not here. Both} 





our brothers are living—not one of my followers 
would have harmed them for his head; and you 
shall all three witness this day, in your own castle 
my union with Eleanor. After this you will beholq’ 
me no more. I shali return with her into the f 
ZEgean ; and she who, had you been less haughty 
and insolent, might have passed her days peacefully 
with me in my father’s halls, must now be a pirate’, 
bride, whose name for ages will be pronounced 
throughout the East with terror. 

“The battle was now at an end, the black galley 
steered towards the castle, dragging the other efter 
it as a captive. Gulielmo, accompanied by three 
brothers, ascended the rock, and, in the chapel of 
the castle of their ancestors, made Eleanor his wif, 
in the presence of all their retainers, who cowered 
submissively before the pirates of Greece. Towards 
evening, Gulielmo returned to his galley, which, ty 
the sound of martial music, put forth to sea, plunged 
into the darkness of the night, and was never more 
seen on the Sicilian shores, though the names of 
Gulielmo and Eleanor are still fresh among the 
traditions of the Mediterranean. She gave birth, 
it is said, to a race of pirate chiefs, whose valour 
knew no decline till their glory was extinguished 
by advancing civilization.” 


CHAPTER LXVIII. 
ARRIVAL IN SICILY. 


Wuewn the sailor had concluded his narrative, I 
took out my cigar-case, and, passing it round, 
every man was soon supplied with the instruments 
of fumigation. We then began the magical process, 
and conversed between the whiffs about a variety 
of things connected with the sea over which we were 
sailing. No doubtthe reader has already made the 
discovery that I am no naturalist, and will therefore 
feel little surprise if I often describe what I saw 
without attempting an explanation. If he bea 
philosopher, he can explain everything for himself; 
and, if not, he must rest content with his ignorance, 
as I do. The sea, it would seem, in those parts, is 
thickly sprinkled with the substance, whatever it 
be, which produces phosphorescence at night. At 
the conclusion of Lady Eleanor’s story, we entered 
upon one of these bright lakes or patches, in 
traversing which the speronara seemed to be 
ploughing an ocean of molten diamonds. The 
spray, as it curled upwards around the boat's prow, 
was converted into sprigs of light and jets of bril- 
liance, which looked like the contrivance of sea 
gods to light their goddesses along the waves. 
Here and there, at short distances, diminutive 
centres of fire floated like halcyon’s nests upon the 
waters. The fancy struck me that some bold 
jinneh of the East had brought down a number of 
seed stars from the firmament, and strewed them 
wantonly over the Mediterranean. During perhaps 
half an hour we proceeded through this mimic éky, 
after which we entered again into the dark waters, 
and beheld the brilliant isle of light drifting away 
from our stern, till, glimmering faintly and more 
faintly, it was at length lost in the distance. 
Being in a state of strong excitement, I felt, for 
many hours, no inclination to sleep, # 
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length drowsiness came over me, upon which I 
into the cabin and joined the slumberers. 

Vhen I awoke, the sun had already risen, and 
we were approaching close to Sicily, whose bold 
éoast, luminous with the morning’s rays, threw out 
innumerable rocks and promontories into the waves. 
[ love, in this way, to approach an island in the 
morning, especially in the warm South, where 
everything around you is bright and glowing as 
the sky. Presently our speronara dashed in between 
the piers, and, in a few minutes afterwards, I was 
ashore. 

On my way out, [ travelled like a philosopher, 
with one carpet-bag, and nothing else whatever. 
I had now, by the purchase of curiosities and anti- 
quities, multiplied my encumbrances to five, and 
had, consequently, five times as much annoyance as 
before. However, I thought it would be much 
better to lose one or two of them than to make 
myself unhappy, so I trusted to the honour of the 
Sicilians, and desired two or three ragged urchins 
I saw about the pier to take possession of my 
property, and carry it after me. A very fine young 
woman, of about eighteen, took up one of the 
heaviest of the packages, and was bearing it along, 
when, not thinking this a proper occupation for her 
sex, I said she had better give it to one of the 
young men, who stood there in great numbers, 
lounging about. She replied, with great simplicity, 
that she could carry it as well as any one of them. 
“Took at my arms,” said she, baring them almost 
totheshoulder. “ Do you think I have no strength ? 
or is it that. you object to paying money to a 
woman ?” 

I smiled, and replied that I had no such objec- 
tion, and that, if she thought proper, she might 
carry the whole of my packages, either all together 
or one after the other, just as she pleased. Her 
answer was, that she had no desire for monopoly, 
and wanted nothing but fair play; after which, 
barefoot and barelegged, with a green box on her 
shoulder, filled with shells, Oriental agates, and 
carnelian from the Lybian desert. At parting, I 
made her share double that of the youths and 
boys; but that not according with her ideas of 
justice, she immediately divided the surplus between 
them, keeping only a fair proportion for herself. 
“Tf the King of the Two Sicilies,” said I to her, 
“were half as just as you are, your country would 
be prosperous and happy.” 

“Signor,” replied she, “he would be just if he 
lived among us, and knew how much pleasure it 
gives one.” She then smiled, repeated her thanks, 
and bounded away with her companions, to chat, 
and laugh, and lounge about the pier, till some 
fresh employment offered itself. 

The chief authority of Girgente, I forget his de- 
signation, happened just then to be sick of a fever, 
which, according to the good folks of the place, 
had been caused by the malaria then prevalent all 
along the coast. I should have felt extremely sur- 
prized had it been otherwise; for in no quarter of 
Cairo or Alexandria, even where a dozen dead 
camels lay decomposing in the sun, did I ever in- 
hale amore fetid atmosphere than in this wretched 
little town. To express their high appreciation of 
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the powers of stink, the ancients fabled that the 
mephitic vapours of Avernuss struck down the 


very birds which attem to fly over it. The 
standing pools, kennels, dung-hills, and other vari- 
eties of filth that lay steaming and sweltering in 
the sun throughout the precincts of Girgente, 
scarcely, perhaps, possessed this miraculous force ; 
but I sincerely believe that any stranger who 
should attempt to exist in the lower town during 
many days in the month of June would soon be 
hurried to his eternal account, with all his im- 
perfections on his head. Coming from the East, 
the proper domicile of plague and pestilence, we 
fancied ourselves perfectly case-hardened, and 
marched towards the house of the sick functionary 
with as little ceremony as you would have entered 
the rose-gardens of Er Rashid; but we had not 
properly calculated our powers of nose. My 
friend, the merchant, turned sick, and retreated to 
a patch of shadow in the court-yard. One among 
the more hardy of my companions entered the 
house with me, but stopped short on the first land- 
ing-place; while I, in the hope of getting our pass- 
ports put in order, penetrated, at the heels of a 
servant, into a sick room, where the poor man, 
who appeared to be dying, directed me to repair 
to his deputy, saying kindly, he was much too ill to 
attend to business. Here the fetid vapour was 
almost as strong as in the Grotto del Cane at 
Naples. In the course of a few seconds my brain 
began to reel, and had [ not retreated very speedily 
I must have dropped on the floor. The windows 
were kept close shut ; and if the poor man really died, 
as I suspect, he may be truly said to have been stifled 
to death. If, however, there was much to smell, 
there was nothing to see in the lower town of 
Girgente; so as soon as we could procure mules we 
left it to mount towards the upper city, where the 
great colonists of old Greece reared their dwellin 
erected mighty structures in honour of the elt 
and earned for themselves a degree of glory which 
must be co-lasting with the annals of the human 
race, 

With little Selina on the saddle before me, I 
turned my mule’s nose in the right direction, and 
began to ascend the hill ; how my friend the half- 
horse felt, is more than I can say; but at every 
step upwards my breast seemed to dilate as I in- 
haled the pure air from the mountains, breathi 
around us as if it contained health enough for al 
the world. At every little platform on the way I 
paused, and turned round to enjoy the prospect 
behind, much to Selina’s discomfort, since, being 
ferociously hungry, she would have thought it lost 
time to look after the finest landscape in the 
world. Perhaps she was right. To a person in 
her condition—and my own, I suspect, was meg. 
nearly the same—there is no landscape like a 
cheerful breakfast-table, on which the loaves repre- 
sent mountains, delicious slices of roast fowl and 
ham the fat and smiling plains, and the milked 
coffee those refreshing fountains which delight 
traveller in the desert. 

The readers of Plato's Book of Laws will 
member that exquisite passage in which, with un- 
rivalled art er eloquence, the philosopher 
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scribes the old Athenian and his Cretan friend) come intelligence that breakfast was on the table- 
ascending the aclivity of Olympus. Here and| upon which Selina, seizing her by the hand. 
there in the road the taste of classical Crete had| bounded away joyously with her towards the 
erected marble summer-houses, adorned with nu-| house. We now, like the devils in Milton, deter. 
merous statues of rural gods, furnished with plea-| mined to repose our wearied virtue for a few hours, 
sant seats, overarched above with antique trees, | and to regale ourselves with coffee, fresh bread and 
and commanding magnificent prospects over hills, | butter, eggs, fruit, and Sicilian wine of the mogt 
dales, forests, and valleys, down to the sandy beach | delicious flavour. Wiser people might have jm- 
and blue Mediterranean. Here the glorious old | mediately run out to see the temples, and visit the 
Athenian, as he discussed with profoundest wisdom | virtuosi; but we had our cwn way of enjoying 
the institutions of society, rested himself at various | ourselves, and preferred a little wine and smoke 
heights while ascending towards the temple of | just then, to all the temples in Sicily. é 
Zeus, perched high on the bosom of the heaven-; Don’t let the reader who has a respect for antj- 
kissing hill. Scarcely did those two lawgivers, | quity imagine that I am myself indifferent on the 
now gathered for nearly three thousand years to| subject, quite the contrary. I have a strong par. 
their fathers, behold a more exquisite scene than tiality for those guys the Greeks; but there is g 
that which unrolled itself before me and my mule. | time, as Solomon expresses it, for everything under 
On the left was a delightful plain—for the malaria the sun: a time to review ruins, and a time to re. 
was invisible, and so, likewise, at this distance, main at home ; a time to eat breakfast, and a time 
were its effects—bordered along its whole extent by | to smoke; understanding which thoroughly, we 
blue waves, which appeared to terminate in a pearl- | determined carpere diem, as the Romans used to 
white fringe. On the right, the hills sank with | phrase it, or, in other words, to enjoy our cigar 
precipitous termination into the water, while out | while we could. 
to the edge of the horizon the sea spread in one} I have said that the waiting-maid was pretty, 
sheet of indescribable blue, over-canopied by golden | After breakfast, as I was again walking in the 
light, and breathing health and freshness from all | garden, she came to me and said there was a gen- 
its waves. Here and there on the road-side arose | tleman in the town, indeed, he was her father, who 
thickets of the aloes-plant, thirty feet in height, | had a collection of antiquities, which he would be 
from which the colossal snowy blossoms had but} very happy to show me. It would not be at all 
recently fallen. necessary for me to buy, if I did not want any- 
While the ascent was steep we toiled up slowly | thing; but he loved to oblige strangers by exhi- 
and with difficulty; but arriving presently at a sort | biting to them his treasures. She then undida 
of platform, the mules seemed determined to put} ribbon from her waist, and, showing me at the end 
their best foot foremost, and went clattering away |of it a cameo of rare beauty, said, “ My father 
like the very devil towards the modern Acragas, | gave me this on my last birthday. Is it not pretty? 
which the lumbering genius of the Romans con-| He has many more of the same sort, and I am sure 
verted into Agrigentum. The Sicilians, innkeepers, | you would like to examine them, Come, Signor,” 
and all, display a fine taste: I beg to except the | said she, “I will conduct you to his house, and let 
gentlemen who have located themselves among the | us take that sweet little girl along with us, my 
stagnant pools at the foot of the hill. The inn to father will be so delighted to see her. She is quite 
which we betook ourselves was exquisitely situated a little Turk, isn’t she ?” 
upon a narrow platform, with a woody ravine on; Selina, who was close at hand, seemed to com- 
both sides, and a lofty precipitous point; along the prehend by the girl’s looks and gestures that she 
summit of this tongue of land extended the garden, was speaking of her. “She wants,” said I, “to 
filled with odoriferous shrubs, turned into arbours show us something pretty. Shall we go with 
and bowers furnished with soft seats, where, if one} her ?” 
had nothing better to do, one might chat and | “Oh, yes, do,” exclaimed Selina. “I am not 
smoke to all eternity. Selina and I took our sta- hungry now; and you can smoke, you know, as 
tion beucath some sweet-smelling trees on the very we go along.” 
edge of the precipice while breakfast was getting; We then proceeded with our conductor towards 
ready. I was already tolerably tired of all my the house of the virtuoso. But the reader, perhaps, 
companions but her and her father, who just at hates vases and gems, and would like to take a 
that moment was deeply engaged in directing the little breath before he encounters them ; so we will 
cooking operations. Soon a pretty waiting-maid put off what we have to say on the subject till the 
came tripping down the gravel path, with the wel- next chapter. 
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THE ROYAL 


ACADEMY. 


MAY EXHIBITION, 


Ove feelings on entering the Academy this year 
are mournful. A mighty spirit is departed. We 
shall never again see upon those walls the warm 
living flesh that glowed on the canvass of Ktty. 
One picture lingers still to remind us of many glo- 
rious predecessors. Mr. Etty’s career affords a 
noble and encouraging example to artists. At the 
moment we are writing, the contents of his port- 
folios are being sold. ‘They bear ample evidence 
that it was by the most assiduous study, the most 


ground. The story he would tell is of ruthless 
cruelty, successful and unscrupulous ambition. 
Had he told that story, we should have paid our 
tribute of admiration to his genius. But in our 
opinion he has not. His Cromwell is a drunken 
tapster. No trace is to be found on that vulgar 
face of the genius which turned the fortunes of a 
war, which evoked order from elements the most. 
discordant, which, springing at a bound from the 


common cares of middle life to despotic sway, 


indefatigable labour, that he won his high place. | made the name of England feared and respected 
He lived to reap the reward of a life of labour. wherever it was heard, or of the great and gentle 
The exhibition of his collected works at the Society | heart which broke over his danghter’s death-bed. 
of Arts, last year, was hailed with one universal | All this is wanting. We have, instead, the coarse 
burst of admiration. The stop-watch critics, who | features, the red nose, the hard wrinkled face, all 
used to put on their spectacles, and point out aj accurately set down, as if one of Butler's lam poons 
blur here, and a smear there; the prudes who | had been transformed to the painter's easel. We 
veeped through the sticks of their fans, and de-| have no more. 

clared that Mr. Etty was an odious man, and his| Mr. Landseer’s picture also belongs to the class 
pictures quite shocking, were silenced, once and, | of historical portrait. The subject is wonderfully 
we trust, for ever. The pictures which we have | suggestive. The Duke, attended by the young 
looked at on the walls of the Academy once in the | wife of his son, revisits the tield of his last vietory. 
last five-and-twenty years, never to be forgotten,, Bold indeed is the attempt to tell this story on 


the triumph of the veteran. It was hardly over 
when the eye of the master grew dim, and his 
hand lost its cunning. 

We also miss from the walls of the Academy 
this year Mr. Mulready, who enjoyed his triumph | 
as completely as Mr. Etty did in the previous year. 
We trust, however, we shall meet him again next | 
year; and though we are greatly disappointed at | 
his absence, we shall proceed to discuss the rich | 
feast which is nevertheless spread before us. 

The two pictures which will attract the largest 
share of public attention this year are, the “Crom- 
well” of M. Paul Delaroche (369), and Mr. Edwin 
Landseer's “Dialogue at Waterloo” (189), both 
pictures with great excellence, and, as it appears 
to us, both with great defects. The French artist 
has selected the subjects of many of his most cele- 
brated pictures from the pages of English history. 
That now exhibited has been made familiar to most 
of our readers by the engraving. Cromwell is repre- 
sented meditating over the body of Charles the 
First, which lies before him in a coffin. The lid 








_eame back from all parts of the kingdom to swell | canvass! 


The union of history with portrait is always a 
perilous venture. Many of our great painters 
have failed in the attempt. Most of all is it diffi- 
cult when the original of the principal figure is 
familiar to every eye that looks upon the picture. 
Kither the portrait is idealized till the likeness is 
gone, or the history is narrowed and depressed by 
its material adjuncts, We approach too close to 
the hero, the subtle and divine essence evaporates, 
and we gaze on mere humanity. 

Mr. Landseer has preferred the latter alterna- 
tive. With the exception of being altogether too 
bulky, and of the lakey tint which is the defeet of 
all Mr. Landseer’s flesh, and which is peculiarly — 
misplaced on the cheek of the Duke, the portrait 
is wonderfully faithful. The head of the Mar- 
chioness of Douro is beautifully painted. She 
listens, however, not to the tale of battle, but to 
the agreeable conversation of Mr. Edwin Landscer 
as he sits at his easel. No flash of the eye, no 
quiver of the lip, bears witness to the interest 
which such a tale, from such a narrator, might be 


is supported by the right hand of the Protector. | supposed to ereate in the bosom of the fair listener. 
The interest is concentrated upon the single figure If Mr. Landseer felt himself tied down to stern 
of Cromwell. There are no adventitious circum-| realities in the figure of the Duke, here he might 
stances. There stands the regicide, communing | have given a freer scope to his imagination, and 
with his own soul on the most portentous act of | reflected the feelings which rise in the heart of 
his history. The picture is sombre, and toned | every one who gazes on the picture. “This was 
down in accordance with the subject. The acces- | looked for at his hands, and this was baulled.” It 
sories, few and simple, are finely painted, the | is enough to say of the accessories and details of 
handling is admirable ; but when we look for the | the picture that they are Mr. Landseer's; but so 


soul of Cromwell, it is not there. ‘The studio of | strongly do we reprobate the i on to 
the artist is not the lace in which to fight the| them that, beautiful as they are, we upon 


battles of politics or eet Mr. Delaroche is a'them reluctantly. The pi might be cut in 
royalist. We have no quarrel with him on that | two down the middle we gp thong 
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Mr. Landseer paints horses with less success than 
attends him in representing any other animal. We 
resume these horses are portraits, and they may 
faithful, though the bay is one horse before the 
saddle and another behind. This same bay horse 
has, besides, more than one of the characteristics 
of a brood mare. We suspect that Mr. Landseer 
sits, instead of standing, whilst he paints his horses, 
so that the line of the eye is lower than usual. 
This, we presume, accounts for the disappearance 
of the quarters of the grey, and yet, if it be so, it 
is difficult to account for the height of the crest 
and neck of the same horse, which, by the way, 
are thick and coarse, and for the seat of his fair 
rider. In the drawing of his horses Mr. Landseer 
might look with advantage at those painted by an 
artist of much more humble pretensions, Mr. 
Fernely, of Melton, who has two pictures in this 
exhibition, 310 and 536. Mr. Fernely has pro- 
bably painted a greater number of good horses 
than any living artist, and he has profited by this 
large opportunity for study. No one paints the 
horse with such fidelity and anatomical correct- 
RESS. 

Before we quit this picture, we have two pro- 
tests to enter. Let Mr. Landseer paint what he 
will to the contrary, the Duke never did mount 
his groom on a cameleopard ; and it was a famous 
victory in spite of all the twaddle of the Peace 
Society. What business have puling Peterkins in 
that august presence? We wish Mr. Landseer 
would select his mottoes with more discretion. 

281. Mr. Landseer is gone to the dogs, and we 
exult. If we take our eyes off that Collie fora 
moment, he will plunge down, head first, in the 
drift, and we shall see nothing of him but his hind 
legs. It was only just as we turned away from the 
Duke, that he came wriggling and struggling, tail 
first, out of it—eyes, nose, and mouth all full of 
enow, three parts stifled; how his heart beats! 
How he sneezes and clears his nostrils! With what 
mtentness his more staid companion watches the 
pole which the old shepherd thrusts into the snow! 
‘‘There’s a gimmer aneath yet, maister ; a wee to 
the richt, and ye have her.” 

533. “Good Doggie,” very good doggie, pious 
withal, but with two very bright eyes to the good 
things of the world. We should like to know 
what his opinion of the Gorham case is, it would 
be better worth hearing than a great many that 
have been volunteered. 

“The Gross of Green Spectacles” (56). Most 
cordially do we welcome Mr. Maclise back to the 
humble parsonage. This picture is worth all his 
allegories ; it is full of the truest feeling. How 
fine the head of the Vicar! He holds the green 
spectacles in his hand, but his thoughts are in the 
future. What will become of this poor lad when 
he goes out into the world? Moses is not yet un- 
deceived. Olivia looks round reproachfully at 
him; she is thinking of her own vexation and dis- 
appointment. Sophia’s annoyance is, that her 
brother has been made a dupe of. She will be 
the first to console him. How finely the charac- 
ters of the two sisters are discriminated! How 


beautiful the fair figure of Olivia, with the ex- 
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ception of the right hand, which is ill drawn, ang 
carelessly finished. The light is too universally 
bright; and the accessories are finished with 4 
minuteness which is somewhat hard and up- 
pleasing. We were sorry to see amongst them 
some “blue books ;” we had hoped that the poor 
Vicar, amongst his many troubles, was at least 
free from that plague. 

This picture naturally leads us to the painter of 
genteel comedy. Mr. Leslie has no picture this 
year which will add to his fame. “Scene from 
Henry the Eighth” (136) is a decided failure. It 
is a painful representation of the last stages of 
physical weakness and decay. The poetry of the 
scene is above his reach. The sick room is a sub- 
ject discordant to his bright and cheerful genius, 
On the other hand, he has done enough in “Tomy 
Jones showing Sophia Western to herself, as her 
best security for his good behaviour” (125), to 
prove, that when his subject suits him his powers 
have suffered no diminution. The modest, simple, 
womanly beauty of Sophia, “ blushing at the praise 
of her own loveliness,” is the impersonation of all 
that we have been in love with since we first read 
“Tom Jones,” more years since than we now care 
to count. ‘Tom is too much of the fine gentleman, 
and too little of the young squire; a dash more of 
robustness would have improved him in the eyes 
of Lady Bellaston, without at all injuring him in 
those of Sophia. 

Following in the track of Mr. Leslie, we have 
a scene from Don Quixote, by Mr. Frith (332). 
We miss the fine appreciation of the character of 
the Don, which made Mr. Leslie’s picture of last 
year one of the most delightful he has painted; 
but to make amends, the priest has more character, 
and less caricature. The dark Spanish girl be- 
hind the Duke's chair is delightful. The Duchess 
is pretty, but wants a strain more breeding. Per- 
haps the painter intended that she should have 
been raised by her marriage from a humbler rank. 
The disparity of age between herself and the Duke, 
who is fifteen or twenty years her senior, rather 
favours this supposition. If so, however, Mr. 
Frith’s conception is, of course, not so completely 
in historical keeping as Mr. Leslie’s. 

Mr. Elmore’s “Griselde” (312), and Mr. Egg’s 
“Peter the Great” (292), will maintain, but not 
much increase, the reputation of those artists. Mr. 
Poole’s “Job hearing of the slaughter of his ser- 
vants by the Sabeans” (389), is spoiled by man- 
nerism. It has the stiff, constrained, unnatural 
look of a tableau vivant. 

We now come toa class of painters who have 
attracted much attention, and who assert for them- 
selves a high and exclusive place in art. The 
fault of the medizvalists certainly is not a want of 
confidence in their own peculiar belief. They are 
the enthusiasts of retrogression, and, like other 
enthusiasts, they glory in martyrdom. They study 
the early artists, and read their lessons backwards. 
The Genius was once in the bottle; therefore, to 
attain greatness, compress him into the bottle 
again, into a pint rather than a quart—a hommopa- 
thic phial better than either. A child’s foot & 





beautiful; therefore, says the Chinaman, crush 
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woman’s foot into the child’s shoe. A hornpipe 
may be danced in fetters ; therefore iron is a better 
material for fleshings than silk. Burns likened the 
early throes of his genius to the blinded Cyclops 

ping in his cave: a magnificent image. The 
great forefathers of art felt the same ; their degene- 
rate sons see that they were strong, and would 
shut out the light of heaven for which they panted. 
The “ Virgin” of Murillo is a Spanish peasant girl 
in her ordinary garb ; but what a light of divinity 
irradiates that face! Love, tenderness, veneration, 
beams from it, till, Protestants as we are, we look 
on the worshipping mother as but little lower than 
the worshipped Son. Mr. Millais gropes in lanes 
and alleys till he finds a whining, sickly woman, 
with a red-haired, ricketty bantling, transfers them 
with disgusting fidelity to his canvass, and tells us 
that is the representation of all that awakens our 
holiest, purest, and most reverential sympathies. 
Mr. Millais may take his choice between fine and 
imprisonment, and a dark room and a keeper. His 
picture (518) is conclusive evidence against him, 
either on an indictment for blasphemy, or a writ 
de lunatico inquirendo, Little less offensive is 
504, “Ferdinand lured by Ariel.” Green bats, 
with red and blue eyes, are well enough as illus- 
trations of a German goblin story. ‘They come 
under the malicious trespass act when they set their 
obscene little claws on the enchanted island. 
Mr. Millais would turn over the leaves of Mr. 
Maclise’s edition of Moore’s melodies he would see 
how form may be given to such creations as Ariel. 

There is a still lower depth of absurdity in 553 
(Mr. W. H. Hunt), a British family, armed with 
Malay krisses, in an Indian hut, squeezing grapes 
to refresh a Christian missionary, persecuted by 
Druids! What had Mr. Hunt eaten for his supper 
when these incongruities came into hishead? The 
British grapes have had their effect on both the 
missionaries, who seem to have suffered quite as 
much from this mistaken hospitality as from the 
Druids. We hope they had something better than 
British brandy to counteract the effect. We thought 
the force of folly could no further go, but Mr. 
Collins is determined to prove we were mistaken, 
and has given us “ Berengaria’s alarm for her hus- 
band” (535). This is mere midsummer madness. 
The palm of folly must be awarded to Mr. Collins, 
who seems conscious of his title to it, and, with 
pardonable egotism, has introduced the portrait of 
Oy large black donkey into the apartment of the 

leen, 

We have lingered too long over this frantic 
trash. We go back to the men of real genius, 
upon whom these excesses will, we hope, operate 
as the example of the Helot. Mr. Dyce has one 
picture only, “ The Meeting of Jacob and Rachel” 
(92). Hard, cold, and flat as it is, there is a re- 
deeming ardour in the face of Jacob. Three of 
Mr. Cope’s pictures are excellent; we mean the 
two small studies for the frescoes in the House of 
Lords, and especially “ Lear and Cordelia” (39). 
lhe head of Lear tells the story of the whole play. 


How finely that worn, haggard, maddened face 
Contrasts with “the fresh ents put on in the 


heaviness of sleep !"—how 


the physician !— 





If, 
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how rich the tone of colour! We do not like the 


Cordelia. It is in her only that we trace the 
trammels of the school which is not worthy to 
number Mr. Cope am its disciples.. 

(257.) “Miss Virginia Pattle.” Here we have 
a portrait by Mr. "Watts — another medizvalist. 
What has Miss Virginia Pattle done that she 
should be canonized before her time? What right 
has Mr. Watts to crop that modest little flower, 
dry it between the leaves of a missal, and exhibit 
it in his hortus siccus ? 


“ Fie upon it, it is affectations.” 


Mr. Eastlake has two pictures. One, a repe- 
tition of his “Escape of Francesco di Carrara,” 
which everybody knows ; and the other (72), 
“The Good Samaritan.” Mr. Eastlake is the 
apostle of mediocrity. He is “ content to dwell in 
decencies for ever.” He belongs to the most fatal 
school in art as in morals, whose motto is, Dread 
evil more than you love good—who risk nothing, 
hope for nothing, and achieve nothing. He shrinks 
from caricature. Expression fades into inanity 
beneath his brush. He dreads a strained or ex- 
aggerated attitude; his hand paralyses every limb 
that it touches. Startling effects of colour, and 
contrasts of light and shade, offend him. His can- 
vass is as flat, where he has covered it with faint 
tints, laboriously stippled in, as when it was first 
spread upon the stretcher. Happily, he has few 
imitators ; though we trace his evil example in 
Mr. Dobson’s platitudes. The most fantastic 
freaks of genius are less fatal than this Dead sea of 
dull respectability. 

We turn with delight to the vigorous picture of 
Mr. F. R. Pickersgill (16), “Samson Betrayed.” 
Samson is asleep on the knees of his mistress. 
The short crisp lock is between the shears. The 
traitress doubts the result; she has been deceived 
before. She draws back out of the way, lest her 
victim should rise again in his wrath and strength. 
Her women share es feeling. They are ready 
for a start. Hatred and fear mingle in the face of 
the swarthy attendant who is » adie off the 
lock. This subject, often as it has been repeated, 
has never been treated with truer or more poetical 
feeling than by Mr. Pickersgill. “The Rape 
of Proserpine” (264), by the same artist, is less 
ambitious, but equally successful. The figures to 
the right are exquisitely grouped; nothing can be 
more graceful than those tag Pa forms. The 
countenances, however, are deficient in expression 
and variety, and the figure of Proserpine is some- 
what snakey. As sometimes happens at mortal 
weddings, conducted a little more deliberately and 
decorously, there are two or three of the brides- 
maids whom we should prefer to the bride. 

Whilst we are amongst the classical subjects, we 
must notice Mr. Frost's very beautiful picture of 
“ The Disarming of Cupid” 16). The emall grou 
in the distance is a gem of the first water. It remin 
us of some of the most of 

recognise 
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Stoddart. In the dark D 
he Chote, 
Miss 


our old favourite, Miss Fluke. 
her heartily on her escape from 
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and are glad tofind her in such congenial —— 


We have a warning, however, to give 

Frost. Thereare indications of feeble- 
ness in his treatment of the Cupid, and the 
nymph hanging over him. Let him take warning 
by the example of the late Mr. Howard, and shun 
elaborate common-place. We must remonstrate, 
too, against his conventional draperies. If, from 
consideration of decency, or any other motive, he 
thinks it necessary to dress his figures at all, he 
really should give the young ladies something that 
willkeepon. If any of these “nymphs that vowed 
chaste life to keep,” did really “come tripping by,” 
the consequence would be inevitable. We do not 
say that we should regret it, but he should consider 
the feelings of Miss Capsicum. Braces would 
obviate the danger here, though they would bea 
uscless superfluity to poor Susannah, who has been 
peeped at so long and so often by those two wicked 
old men, that we wonder she is not become a great 
deal more brazen about it than Mr. Patten has 
represented her. Amongst these subjects is Mr. 
Gambardella’s Venus (507), who is quite inde- 
pendent of crinoline, and certainly no trifling weight 
round the neck of Adonis. “ Bacchus discover- 
ing the use of the Grape” (446), is a warmer and 
more vigorous production of Mr. Patten’s pencil, 
and altogether superior to Susannah. Near it hangs 
“Allegro” (438), a clever painting, by Mr. 
W. D. Kennedy. It has, however, the man- 
nerism of the artist: the colouring of the figures 
is laid on in flat patches, as if they were cut out 
of different coloured pieces of paper, and, for want 
of shade and relief amongst them, the background 
comes forward into the front of the picture. Not- 
withstanding these defects, it is a picture which 
shows great ability, and which would engrave 
well. 

Mr. I’. Goodall’s “ Woodman’s Home” (443), is 
a pleasing production, but will not sustain his 
reputation ; it is inferior both to his “ Post-office,” 
exhibited at the Institution this spring, and to his 
“J}iunt the Slipper,” of last year, though he has 
avoided the red tone which detracted from the 
wicrit of that very beautiful picture. 

415. “ Blind Man’s buff,’ by Mr. W. H. Knight. 
The boisterous enjoyment of the children, and the 
good-natured expression of the old man, are well 
civen; but the most successful figure in the picture 
is the woman who leans upon the chair, and points 
out to the children that they have left the old man 
a peep-hole. This brings us back to Mr. Web- 
ster's pictures, of which the best is “A Cherry 
Seller” (9s). The old woman and the boy buy- 
ing the cherries are elaborately and beautifully 
painted; but the gem of the picture is the little 
cirl looking wistfully at the face of the purchaser. 
Mr. Webster has, however, nothing this year at all 
comparable to his “Slide” and “ See-saw,” which 
were in the last year’s exhibition. 

Mr, E. M. Ward’s pictures offend us by telling 
tucir story too plainly. They leave nothing to 
the imagination, They are indicative, not sug- 
gestive. Every figure presses forward to be seen 
aud heard. These are taults which Hogarth never 


committed. He trusted that the finest touch would 
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awaken sympathy in the chord he wished ty 
rouse. Mr. Ward does not touch, he raps. We 
are the more annoyed at these defects, because Mr 
Ward has genius enough to be above them. The 
subject of his picture this year is, “James the 
Second receiving the news of the landing of the 
Prince of Orange” (350). 

What shall we say of Mr. Turner? Criticism 
shrinks appalled from the task. We encounter q 
wizard knight. He wields magic weapons, he 
assumes supernatural forms. He is the Michael] 
Scott of painting— 


“ Can make a nutshell seem a barge ; 
A sheeling seem a palace large ; 
The cobwebs on a dungeon wall 
Seem tapestry in lordly hall.’’ 


Take any one of his pictures exhibited this year, 
place yourself as far as possible from it, fix your 
eye upon it, and walk slowly up to it. Gorgeous 
palaces and majestic towers rise before you, you 
gaze down colonnades of jasper and agate. Stately 
mountains open, and display vales which grow 
richer as they fade in distance. Rivers meander 
through meadow and woodland till they lose them- 
selves in oceans rich with gilded argosies. There 
lies all this boundless wealth before you—the more 
stedfastly you gaze the more certain you are of its 
reality. You turn away for a moment. The 
fairy gold is changed into slates. Black cats, red 
cabbages, broken bottles, and a plentiful allowance 
of “ the mustard without the beef” lie before you, and 
you almost hear the malicious laugh of the wizard at 
the success of his hoax. ‘This is the only solution 
of the Turner controversy. Smellfungus sees no- 
thing but cats and cabbages. Mr. Ruskin is bound 
fast by the spell, his eyes are sealed by the glamonr, 
and he would go to the death that they are pearls 
and diamonds. Of the two we sympathise most 
with the latter. Paganini used to begin with some- 
thing very like a catawaul, which rose into the 
most divine melody ; and the later sounds are those 
which we treasure in our memory. So it will be 
with Mr. Turner. His pictures are great and last- 
ing works of art, and will outlive all the petty cri- 
ticisms that have been pelted at them. 

We now come to the landscape-painters, and 
here our task is easy and pleasant, for it is one of 
almost unqualified commendation. 

Mr. Stanfield and Mr. Creswick contend for the 
prize. “Scene on the Naas, near Dort” (131), by 
the former artist, is a delightful production. The 
tide rises in silvery ripples, which break on the 
beach. The vessels heave lazily on the water; all 
is peaceful and calm, and we are glad to miss the 
somewhat theatrical effect which is the besetting 
sin of Mr. Stanfield. If we are to hint a fault im 
so perfect a picture, we should say that the shadow 
over the middle distance is too dark. Mr. Cres 


wick has left his rushing streams and slatey rocks, 
and has given us, with prodigal generosity, five of 
the most exquisite landscapes we ever gazed upon. 
We doubt whether we most delight to wander 
with him over the wet sand from which the tide. 
has just retreated, and watch the clouds driving 
towards the Welsh hills, with which his pencil 8 
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go familiar, or to lie under the trees in the glades 
of our English forests, in the warmer atmosphere 
which he has lately seemed to prefer. Admirable 
in whatever style of landscape he has selected, we 
doubt whether Mr. Creswick is not most perfect 
in that which, this year, he seems to have aban- 
doned. The dark-rushing stream, silently and 
smoothly spreading its way to the rocks, over 
which it leaps to be dashed into a thousand spark- 
ling atoms of spray—the grey rocks and rugged 
brushwooded valleys of Wales, were the scenes of 
his early studies and his early triumphs. We 
would strongly advise him, if he feels that his 
genius requires the stimulus of change, to visit 
the north and west coasts of Ireland—to trace the 
windings of the numberless sea-lochs which he 
will find in Donegal, Mayo, and Galway. He will 
find himself amply repaid by the rich spoils which 
he will bear away. An English eye knows not 
ihe varied treasures of colour which the moist 
climate of Lreland showers down on her glens and 
mountains. 

Mr. Lee has inherited Mr. Creswick’s estate in 
the rushing streams, and is a worthy heir. The 
matrimonial alliance, too, which his genius has 
formed with that of Mr. Sidney Cooper, is a most 
auspicious union. The “idem velle idem nolle” 
seems to be perfectly attained. 

Mr. Cooper is, however, exposed to a danger 
which we most seriously exhort him to avoid. It 
is the danger of self-repetition. He has painted 
pictures of which Cuyp and Paul Potter might 
have been justly proud ; but he must not be con- 
tent with painting short-horned cows with a strong 
touch of the: old Holstein breed, chewing the cud 
in lowland meadows, or standing mid-leg in the 
lazy streams of the south of England. Let him 
visit the West Highlander in his native fastnesses : 
let him see him shake his shaggy foretop on the 
mountains of Argyle; let him study all the varie- 
ties of this most beautiful and picturesque breed, 
irom the puny, dwarfish native of Uist or Ben- 
becula, to the magnificent animal that rears his 
stately horns amongst the pastures and homesteads 
of Colonsay ; he will obtain materials for cattle pic- 
tures more beautiful than any that have yet stood 
On ah e@ ise], ‘ 

Linnell is not so successful as usual. The 
distinet elaborate distance in (395), = Crossing the 
Brook,” presses painfully on the eye, and the uni- 
versal sandy colour, unrelieved by shade, is dis- 
azrecable. These faults are more offensive in (474) 
“Christ and the Woman of Samaria.” Mr. Linton 
wo good pictures (484) “ Venice,” and (218) 


a 
. 
*'hle 


. 
LAS 


‘Lhe Temple of Minerva Medica.” Mr. E. A. 
Goodall and Mr. G. Stanfield also contribute some 


easing productions; and there are many others 
Wilch we h ive not space to notice. 

; A mongst the portraits we have graceful pictures 
vy Mir. Grant, and vigorous ones by Mr. Vatson 
rdon. Mr. Grant never was against good 
laste; he is eminently the painter of ladies. His 
female portraits are emphatically ladylike. ‘The 
best of them this year is (126) “ Miss Grant.” 
he easy unaffected attitude, the calm unconscious 





look, the absence of all effort of the look of sitting to 
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be painted, make it a most charming portrait. There 
is a decided advance also in the pictures of Vis- 
count Hardinge (188), and Ear! Strafford (333), by 
the same artist. But though Mr. Grant has, no doubt, 
profited by his great larity as a portrait- 
painter, art has suffered by his exclusive attention 
to that one branch. There is one class of pictures 
which Mr. Grant paints with pre-eminent skiJ]— 
pictures essentially English—to a large class of 
spectators highly interesting, and as faithful re- 
presentations of one phase of the manners and 
tastes of the age, of great value. What would we 
now give for a representation of the country sports 
of our ancestors in the reigns of the Tudors or the 
Stuarts, as faithful, as lifelike, as Mr. Grant's 
“Meet at Melton,” or “Meet of the Queen's 
Hounds ?” In treating these subjects, Mr. Grant 
is full as much of a sportsman as an artist; he 
loves the scene he paints; his studio is the cover 
side. Like the Grecian sculptor, his models are 
not hired by the hour, but are the very victors in 
the game. ‘The groups arrange themselves spon- 
taneously in his mind in their natural and pic- 
turesque forms. When we come to the individual 
figures we find the same pervading familiarity 
with the scene, resulting in the same correct deli- 
neation. We recognise the seat, the manner, the 
bearing—all those minute particles which com- 
bine to stamp individual identity upon a figure, 
as surely on the canvass of Mr. Grant as 
across a piece of old turf in Leicestershire. 
Every horse is instinct with life and motion. 
Mr. Grant knows (no man better) that no adven- 
titious aid can add to the picturesque beauty of 
the scene he represents, and he gives it to us as it 
is. Wewish he would give us some more of these 
pictures. 

Mr. Watson Gordon’s portraits are manly, and 
full of character ; but, unlike Mr. Grant, he sue- 
ceeds best in his portraits of men. “A Lady and 
Child” (157), is hard and unpleasing. He is more 
at home in the portrait of Mr. Vere (175) and 
of the Lord Justice General (193); both these 
are pictures of great truth and vigour. Mr. Hol- 
lins has a clever and very faithful portrait of Mr. 
Welsby 22). Mr. Westeott's portrait of Mr. 
Brotherton is a successful picture, brs with defects 
that Mr. Westcott will, we trust, get over with 
more practice. ‘The member for Salford has “ got 
himself up” for the occasion. We would rather 
have seen him, “in his habit as he lives,” in the 
lobby of the House a little before twelve o'clock at 
night, than with that “shining morning face” and 
holiday attire. Mr. Brotherton and Mr. Westeott 
have substantial qualities which should render them 
both independent of glossy broadecloths. 

-painting 
Pitlips. 


The most decided advance in portrait 
this year has been made by Mr. H. W. 

307 (Major Rawlinson), and 351 (Mrs. Phillips), 
show great thought, originality, and good taste. 
We do not like the portrait of Mons. Scheffer 
(519), so well, and 3 e Viardot (570), least 


of all. 


Mrs. Carpenter has a delightfal owe ye of 
a lady sketching (we presume 4 portrait), very 
tual and ar Fle B. In the Miniature Room 
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ise Mr. Macaulay in a remarkably 
we recognise by Mr. Eddi The minia- 
tures of Mr. Thorburn are admirable productions, 


but this year they have what we never noticed 
before, the set, painful look of ; this 
is iarly the case in the figure of the boy in 


745, leaning on his father’s chair, and in the very 
pretty picture of Mr. and Mrs. Gardner (767). 
Among the crowd of paintings by other artists 
more or less to “fame unknown,” we may call 
attention to “The Golden Age” (242), by J. R. 
Powell, which, shockingly hung as it is, is worthy | 
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of notice. There is a richness and depth of colour- 
ing-in the draperies, and a warmth and glossiness 
in the flesh-tints, that remind one of some of the 
old Italian masters or the earlier productions of 
Etty. The listless attitude of the principal figure 
as she is dreamily throwing one leg across the 
other, is admirabl 
A gay, poses sketch by Mr. Chalon (1042) 
es our eye as we quit the room and turn away 
from the Academy, leaving countless beauties 
unnoticed, in obedience to the injunction to rise, 
hungry from a feast. 








PHANTASIES OF WALPURGIS 


NIGHT. 


(From the German of Zschokke.) 


THE TEMPTER. 


Ir was at Prague, a considerable distance from 
home, that I was once detained during April by | 
business of importance. I might, perhaps, have | 
found plenty of entertainment there if I had been | 
disposed to enter into the amusements of the place. | 
All my thoughts, however, were centred upon my 
distant home. 

From my earliest years I have ever been fondly 
attached to my native town. It had become doubly 
dear to me from the time my wife had inhabited | 
it. She was there at the time I speak of, and our 
separation had then lasted for a longer period than 
upon any other occasion since our marriage. 

To be sure, we corresponded regularly ; but my. 
Fanny's letters, overflowing with tenderness and 
affection, served but to increase my impatience at 
our separation, till I wished Prague and St. 
Nepomuk were many miles to the N.E. of me. 

The reader can conceive how heartily I thanked 
Heaven when my business was at last settled. I 
paid farewell visits to the few friends and acquain- 
tance I had in Prague, and bade my host be ready 
with his bill, as 1 intended to start next day by 
the mail. 

On the following morning, accordingly, he 
waited upon me very deferentially with an account 
of most portentous length. As I had not change 
about me enough to meet his charges, I felt for 
my pocket-book, with the intention of cashing a 
note. ‘l'’o my horror the book was gone! I searched 
high and low, in every pocket, hole and corner. It 
was all to no purpose. My anxiety may be con- 
ceived when I mention that the missing pocket- 
book, besides Fanny’s letters, contained no less than 
two thousand dollars in notes, a sum which I could 
ill afford to lose. 

It was no use to turn the room topsy-turvy— 
the pocket-book had disappeared. 

Was it stolen or lost? I had it in my hands 
the day before. I generally carried it in the 


breast-pocket of my coat. I couldn’t help thinking 
that I had felt it safe as I undressed to go to bed 
on the previous night. How to recover my pre- 
cious papers was the question. If they had fallen 
into bad hands, they might be converted into silver 





or gold at a moment's notice. In the extremity of 
my distress, I could not help swearing—a most 
unusual thing with me. Oh, thought I, would 
that the devil prowled about as in the good old 
days of yore; I'd make a bargain with him on the 
spot. As I thought this, my mind involuntarily 
reverted to a figure I had met with in a billiard- 
room, some days before, in a closely-buttoned, 
tightly-fitting red surtout, and which I set down 
at the time as belonging to some potentate of hell, 
who had for some mysterious purposes assumed 
a human form for the time being. A cold shudder 
thrilled through me; and yet, in the extremity of 
my despair, I thought—and what if he were? he 
should be welcome, if he would but restore my 
pocket-book. 

A knock at the door interrupted my semi- 
invocation. Aha, thought I, does the tempter 
mean to turn jest into earnest? I ran to the door, 
my head so full of the red surtout, that I verily 
expected to see its bearer walk in. And behold, 
wonderful to relate, as I opened the door, who 
should enter, with a slight inclination of the head, 
but the tempter in person, on whom my thoughts 
had been dwelling. 


FURTHER PARTICULARS. 


I must now explain how, and under what cir- 
cumstances, I became acquainted with the appa- 
rition in question. At one of the tables in a coffee- 
house, where I happened to be one evening, were 
two persons deeply absorbed in a game of chess. 
Some young men, seated at the window, were 
engaged in animated discussion on the theory of 
spirits and the human soul. An elderly man of 
diminutive stature, clad in a scarlet surtout, was 
pacing up and down the room, with his hands 
crossed behind his back. I called for some refresh- 
ment and took up a paper. 

There was something about the mysterious man, 
as he strode to and fro, which irresistibly attracted 
my attention, to the exclusion of politics and all 
other current topics. Singular as was his choice 
of attire, his whole appearance was more a 
and singular still. His features were repulsive 
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vet most remarkable ; although below the common | 
height, his shoulders were broad and his frame 
well knit. He appeared to be from fifty to sixty 
ears of age, and had the stooping gait charac- 


vristic of that time of life. His hair was coal 
black and bristly. There was something uncanny 
and repulsive in his sallow face, his high cheek 
bones, and hooked nose ; and, whilst every feature 
was cold, imperturbable, his large bright eye 
gleamed with a strange fire that it was difficult to 
attribute to any ordinary human thought or passion. 
He may be, thought I, an hereditary headsman, a 
grand inquisitor, a brigand chief, or king of the 
gypsies. From sheer caprice and wantonness, that 
man would fire a whole town, and impale infants 
on his lance. Right sorry should I be to meet 
him in a wood. Of a surety he never smiled in 
all his life. 

There I was wrong. ‘The man stopped to listen 
to the conversation alluded to, and laughed several 
times as it proceeded. But, gracious heavens, what 
a laugh it was! It fairly made me shudder. His 
features appeared animated with a fiendish glee. 
Well, thought I, if that being in the red coat be 
not the devil himself, he is next of kin to him. I 
involuntarily cast my eyes upon his feet, expecting 
to find them cloven; and though one certainly was 
made much as those of ordinary mortals, the other 
was clubbed, and confined in a lace-up boot. But 
he was not lame; on the contrary, he stepped as 
gingerly as though the floor were paved with egg- 
shells, 

As he of the flame-coloured garment passed the 
table where the players sat at chess, one of them 
triumphantly observed to his adversary, “ You are 
lost beyond all hope.” 

Redcoat paused as he spoke, cast an eagle glance 
on the chess-board, and said to the self-complacent 
speaker, “Wrong; three moves more, and you are 
mate,” 

The victor smiled blandly; his hard-pressed 
adversary shook his head, and moved; the third 
move, and his exulting foe was defeated. 

Whilst the players were disposing themselves 
to renew the strife, one of the young men at the 
window observed somewhat warmly to Redcoat, 
“T infer, from your smile, that you entertain con- 
trary opinions with regard to the nature of the 
pte and the Godhead. Have you read Schel- 
ing 7” 

“Certainly,” said Redcoat. 

_“ And what means your smile? Your Schel- 
ling is one of your subtle poets, who look upon the 
phantasies of their brain as facts, because there is 
hone to contradict them. It’s the old story ; the 
blind are discussing colours, and the deaf criticise 
sounds,” 

So said Redcoat. His words provoked dis- 

cussion; but, without mingling further in the 
argument, he took up his hat, and glided from the 
room, 
_ Since then I had not seen him, although I never 
lorgot his remarkable figure, with his fiendish 
features, and was in constant dread of their haunt- 
ing my dreams. And now, when least e 
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TEMPTATION. 

“ Pardon my intrusion; have I the honour to 
address Mr. ——-— ?” 

“'The same,” was my reply. 

“What proofs have you of your identity ?” 

A dea question, thought I; the man is, no 
doubt, a spy of the police. An open letter lay 
before me. I took it up, and pointed to the ad- 
dress on the envelope. 

“So far, so good; but yours is a very common 
name. I want more conclusive testimony. I may 
have to do business with you.” 

‘Excuse me, sir, Iam on the point of setting 
out on a journey; besides, you are mistaken in your 
man. I am neither merchant nor government 
official.” 

He looked at me for some time with evident 
surprise, and seemed as though about to take his 
departure; at length he observed, “ Business, how- 
ever, has detained you at Prague. Is not your 
brother on the verge of bankruptcy ?” 

The Mood rushed to my face; for this, I had 
imagined, was a secret known to myself and my 
brother only. “You are again mistaken, sir. 
True, I have a brother, and more than one; but 
none of them are in the predicament to which you 
allude.” 

“ Indeed ?” muttered the tempter, incredulously. 

“Sir,” I returned with some warmth, for I was 
distressed to think that any one in Prague should 
be aware of my brother's circumstances, “ you have 
hit upon the wrong person. Excuse me if I beg 
you to explain your business at once. I have not 
a moment to lose.” 

“A minute's patience, I beseech you. I have 
an object in speaking with you. You appear ill 
at ease ; has anything unpleasant occurred? I am 
not a native of Prague, and have not visited it for 
twelve years. Are you in want of money ?” 

As he spoke, the same smile, or rather grin, of 
fiendish malignity passed over his features. I 
mistrusted him more and more. My eyes fell by 
chance on his club foot, and I own to having 
worked myself up to a most uncomfortable pitch 
of superstition. I replied, however, that I was in no 
need of money ; but that, as he appeared so friendly 
towards me, I should like to know his name. 

“Tt will avail you but little to hear it ; however, 
I am a Mandevil.” 

At this moment the door opened, and the land- , 
lord handed me a letter. 

“Read your letter before we resume our conver- 
sation; no doubt it is from your dear Fanny.” 

I was more puzzled than ever. 

“Well, have you any further doubts as to who I 
am, and the nature of my business with you?” 

I felt half inclined to say—* Sir, I have not the 
slightest particle of doubt as to your personal 
identity with Satan himself, and anxious, #e- 
cordingly, to make a bid for my unhappy soul ;” 
but I resisted the impulse, and was silent. 

“ Moreover,” he continued, “ you are starting for 
Eger. My route takes me thither. Will youaccept 
a seat in my carriage ?” ‘ 

T thanked him for his offer, but told him I had 





+ ee 
I found myself closeted in the same room with him. 
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already ordered horses for myself. 
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This seemed to diseoncert him, for he said— 
“ How difficult it nteeae een —_—- 
my heart making the acquaintance of your 
o snd cbbildren. Cannot you guess who I 
am? Do speak, in the Devil's name. Sir, I am 
really most anxious to oblige you.” 

“Well, then,” quoth I, “if you be a sorcerer, 
my pocket-book is all safe ; tell me how to re- 


cover it.” 

“Pooh! never mind your pocket-book ; is there 
nothing else ?” 

“ But I do mind my pocket-book ; it was full of 
valuable and important papers. Tell me what [ 
am to do if it be lost, or what steps to take sup- 
posing it to be stolen.” 

“ What sort of pocket-book was it ?” 

I described it. 

“Well, we'll see what is to be done. What re- 
turn will you make me if I cause it to be restored 
to you ?” 

And he fixed his eye upon me as though to 
extort the words—* My soul shall be yours ;’ but 
as I stood silent and bewildered, he put his hand 
in his pocket and produced the missing book. 

“How on earth did you come by it?’ I ex- 
claimed, as I ascertained that the contents were 
untouched. 


“I found it at four o'clock yesterday upon the | y 


bridge.” [I now remembered to have taken it out 
at that very time and place.| “I examined the con- 
tents in order to ascertain to whom it belonged. I 
thus discovered your name and address, and I 
called on you last night to restore it.” 

I could almost have hugged my Mandevil in 
the plenitude of my joy. 
my thanks, but coolly said, as he closed the door 
behind him, “ My compliments to the fair Fanny, 
and a happy journey to you. We shall meet 


again.” 
HOME. 


During the whole of my journey I could not 
prevent my thoughts from reverting to the mys- 
terious stranger. I recalled his demoniac laugh, 
his deformed foot, his swarthy hair clustering about 
his temples as though to conceal the horn that 
would have revealed his secret to the sons of men, 
and I firmly convinced myself of his identity with 
the Evil One. He had certainly behaved very hand- 
somely in the matter of the pocket-book, but might 
not that have been, after all, but a snare to entrap 
my soul ? 

I bewildered myself in thinking of possible 
temptations. I thought of ambition, of wealth, of 
woman’s beauty. But pooh! what had I to do 
with beauties? Was not my own sweet Fanny 
all in all to me? As the reader may conjecture, 
I was endowed with a tolerable degree of imagi- 
nation, and I may as well admit at once that at an 
earlier period of my life, ere I knew my Fanny, 
I fancied myself most desperately enamoured of a 
certain Julia. Her parents, however, would not 
consent to our union, and she subsequently became 
the bride of a wealthy Polish noble. Of course 
we cried, kissed, and vowed eternal fidelity, and, 
as generally happens in such cases, both got mar- 
ried forthwith. 


He would not listen to | y 
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Amidst all these fancies and reflections I entered 
my native town as the church clock was striking 
one. All was hushed in slumber. Unwilling to 
disturb my family at so late an hour, I resolved to 
pass the night at the inn, but I could not resist the 
temptation of strolling out to contemplate by moon. 
light that beloved home where, wrapped in sleep 
lay all that was dear to me. 


THE FATAL MEETING. 


Not a soul was stirring. Fortunately, the sum- 
mer-house was open. entered; and saw by 
sundry little indications that Fanny and the chij- 
dren had but recently occupied it. I threw my- 
self at length upon the sofa, and determined to 
pass the night there. I had scarcely closed my 
eyes, when I was aroused by a noise at the door of 
the summer-house. I sat up; and imagine my 
astonishment at beholding my friend of the red 
coat ! 

“Whence come you, in Heaven's name?’ J 
asked. 

“From Prague. I leave this within the hour, 

Hearing you had but just arrived, I thought, of 
course, that you would be still astir, and that I 
would pay you and your Fanny a passing visit, 
You must not sleep here, the damp will injure 
rour health.” 
As I quitted the garden with him, I could not 
help saying, “ You have scared me as though [ 
had beheld an apparition; I tremble in every 
limb. What induced you to seek me in the sum- 
mer-house? You seem to know everything.” 

Fiendish was his smile as he murmured, “ Know 

you me now, and what I would of you ?” 
“No better than I did at Prague; but I must 
tell you the impression you then made upon me. 
I trust you will not take offence; but I fancied 
either that you held communion with spirits or 
were the Devil himself.” 

Again that sardonic smile. “ Now, merely for 
the sake of the joke, assuming me to be the latter, 
are you disposed to do a little business with me?” 

“ You must bid high if you hope to win me, for 
really, Sir Devil—pardon my jest in so terming 
you—nothing can augment the happiness of my 
present lot.” . 

“Ho! ho!” laughed he; “that was all well 

enough in the olden times, when folks still had 
some faith in the Devil’s existence, and so ke 
wary watch over their silly souls; then one was fain 
to come to terms with them. Cheap enough are 
théy now-a-days; the sons of clay, little reck they 
of the Devil, their sole reliance is on pure rea- 
son.” 
“TI hold myself at a higher rate; and albeit, I 
regard Beelzebub as an old wife's story ; still bet- 
ter worth is a grain of reason than the strongest 
conviction of the powers of hell.” 

“ Spoken with all the pride of sorry mortals; 
suffer me to use the language of the personage I 
represent. Youra t self-reliance brings more 
recruits to the gates of hell than would a swarm of 


fiends despatched to tempt you. ‘The best among 
your crew is he who has met but the fewest 
opportunities to sin.” 
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« Spoken right fiendlike '” 1 exclaimed. 

« Of a verity,” answered he of the flame-coloured 
doublet, smiling his horrid smile; “but it is the 
trath I speak, though all your faith in truth be 

ne. You are, in truth, already mine. Grant 
me but a single hair, and your head is no more 
your own; but the air is chilly—my carriage 
waits—I must hence.” 

I accompanied him to the inn, at the door of 
which stood his carriage; he begged me to enter 
the house, and partake of some punch he had or- 
dered. I willingly complied, as the night air had 
rendered such beverage highly acceptable. 


TEMPTATION, 


The punch sent forth its grateful odour as we 
entered the room. We soon applied ourselves to 
it, and discussed a variety of topics over our glasses. 
At length my companion departed; and as I felt 
no inclination to return to the summer-house, 
ordered a bed at the inn. On my return to the 
coffee-room I perceived a lady. As she turned 
towards me I almost lost possession of my senses. 
It was Julia, my first love, who, as I afterwards 
learned, was there with her husband, on their way 
io Italy. 

“Gracious Heaven!” she cried, “is it you, 
Robert 7” 

I could but stammer “Julia!” in reply. 

“We have much to say to each other, Robert. 
Follow me to my room.” 

Once there, and my heart, my soul, were all 
hers again. She was not happy, she said, her 
husband was harsh and stern with her. Did I re- 
member our former vows, our last farewell, our 
parting kiss? Forgive me, my Fanny; how frail 
and weak is man. Julia’s lips met mine once 
more. The door was flung suddenly open, and a 
tall, gaunt stranger entered abruptly, exclaiming, 
“Whom have you with you at this hour, Julia?” 

We started up. Before us stood her husband, 
his face livid as a corpse, and unable to articulate 
a word. With three strides he was at Julia’s side. 
He caught her by her long auburn hair, and dashed 
her to the ground, exclaiming, “ False, worthless 
woman !” 

I sprung to her assistance. He struck me so 
violent a blaw as I advanced that I staggered back 
and fell. As I rose he still continued his frantic 
treatment of his wife, and yelled, as he turned 
towards me, “ You will I strangle with my own 
hands !” 

In the agony of the moment I caught upa knife 
from the table, and threatened to plunge it into 
his body if he stirred; but he rushed upon me, 
and seized me by the neck with so vice-like a 
grasp that I felt 1 was losing consciousness. With 
the instinct of self-preservation, I thrust at him 
_ the knife; he fell. He was stabbed to the 
eart, 

Julia was moaning over the body of her 
slaughtered lord, whilst I stood motionless and 
thunderstruck. Oh, thought I, would it were all 
a and that I were once more on my sofa in 
the summer-house. Aceursed be the red coat ; 
accursed the pocket-book! My children, my own! 





dear injured Fanny, I am a murderer! Mean- 
while the alarm had been given, and I heard the 
sound of approaching steps and voices. Flight 
was my sole resource. I snatched up a light, and 
rushed from the house. 


THE CROWNING HORRORS. 


I felt that I was pursued, and, hopeless of reach- 
ing the street, I dashed across the yard, and made 
for a barn, behind which were fields, on the out- 
skirts of the town. My pursuers gained on me 
apace, and as I neared the I felt myself seized 
by the coat. Nerved by despair, I dashed aside 
the hand that clutched me, and thrust the light I 
bore into the stack of straw before me. High rose 
the flames; and in the confusion that followed I 
effected my escape into the fields. Onwards, ever 
onwards, { hurried desperately, over height and 
hollow, over brake and bush. Was it a dream ? 
Alas, my bloody hands bore witness too truly to 
the frightful reality. My strength forsook me; 
panting and exhausted I sank at the foot of a tree. 
What means that glare? why peal those bells? I 
looked around ; the town was in flames—mine was 
the hand that had fired it. 

Forsworn a murderer and an incendiary, and 
all within one short hour! ‘Thou said’st well, 
fiend, the best among us is he who has met with 
fewest inducements to sin. Louder and louder pealed 
the bells, and I was about to resume my flight, 
when it suddenly occurred to me that this was the 
1st of May, and my Fanny’s birth-day. Well had 
I ushered, it in, forsooth! Moreover, it was Wal- 
purgis Night, when demons are said to hold their 
revels upon earth. 

CADN, 

I paused for breath, and took hurried counsel 
with myself. I raised my hand to my brow, it 
was still bedaubed with blood. Away with these 
polluted garments, thought I, as I discarded coat 
and vest, and concealed them in the wood. None 
but the maniac or murderer travels in this guise, 
I must do battle with some peasant for his jerkin 
—lie hid by day, and journey bY night ; food, too, 
I require, and money. now recollected 
that my pocket-book was in the coat I had de 
sited in the wood. What was to be done? 
for worlds would I have looked again on the blood 
of the murdered man, or behold, through the 
opening trees, the red glare on the horizon. Sud- 
denly, there approached, at a sober pace, a hand- 
some travelling-carriage, drawn by two horses, and 
driven by a man, who, with a quantity of luggage, 
was its only occupant. As he was about to pass 
me, the traveller drew up, alighted from. his car- 
riage, inspected it most minutely on every side, and 
then quitted the road and walked @ little distance 
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and attempted to arrest their progress. _ I lashed 
them furiously, they reared and started at full speed_ 
forwards, freeing themselves from their master’s 
hold, who fell at their feet. The carriage passed 
over his body. He shouted for help. His voice 
jerced to my very marrow ; it was the voice of one 
[ well knew and loved. Could I believe my ears? 
I pulled up and stretched forth my neck to catch a 
glimpse of his face. It was my brother's! 

I threw myself upon his body, life was not yet 
extinct. I raised him; I called on him; but he 
heard me not, he recognised me not; his head 
drooped, all was over. Again were my hands 


imbrued in blood. 
REMORSE. 


As I pressed my lips to my brother's lifeless 
brow, I heard voices in the wood. Ere I was aware 
of what I meditated, [ found myself in the thickest 
of the wood, having abandoned corpse and car- 
riage to their fate. The sun was high in the 
heavens, the fatal Walpurgis Night was over. Morn- 
ing beheld me bereft of home and hope. The curse 
of Cain was upon me. Visions of the headsman 
and his axe, the gibbet and the wheel, flitted before 
me. Was an existence such as mine worth the 
struggle to save? Should my own hand ?—but 
no, I would deliver myself into the hands of justice. 

Now, that I had settled upon the course to adopt, 
I became somewhat more calm. I rose and prose- 
cuted my route. I had lost all traces of the track 
I was to follow; no matter—sooner or later, my 


object would be attained. 


THE TEMPTER. 


I held my course, until a turning in the road 
disclosed to me an overturned carriage lying along 
it, and at its side, who, to my horror or my delight, 
but—the well-known redcoat. 

On perceiving me he grinned after his wont, 
saying, “Welcome; I thought we should meet 
again. Here have I remained the whole night. I 
despatched my postilion to the town in search of 
assistance, and he has not yet returned.” 

“They need assistance more than you here,” was 
my reply, “the whole town is in flames.” 

“T guessed as much, from the appearance of the 
sky. But what brings you here in the wood, why 
are you not lending a helping hand yonder ?” 

“Save me. I am steeped to the neck in crime. 
Sirce we last met, three short hours have sufficed 
to render me a perjured husband, a cut-throat and 
an incendiary, a highway robber, aye, and a fratri- 
cide ; and yet, believe me if you will, I am at heart 
an upright man.” 

The redcoat stamped furiously with his mis- 
shapen limb as I spoke. “Know you me now,” 
he cried, in a terrible voice, “and what I would 
with you ?” he at length exclaimed. 

“ My soul, you would my soul; for now do I 
begin to believe you are in very earnest he whom I 
deemed you in Prague during my happier hours.” 

“Whom deemed you me then ?” 

“The Evil One.” 

“ Bow down, then, and worship me,” burst he 
forth in tones that curdled my very blood. 
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I knelt before him in an agony of despair, with 
clasped hands I besought him to save me, and my 
innocent wife and babes. ; 

As I thus besought him, his outstretched foot 
(that foot!) spurned me, as [ lay grovelling in the 
dust before him. I rose, and renewed my entrea- 
ties. His voice withered my soul, as he exclaimed - 
“ Behold the mortal, in all the power and pride of 
his reason! Lest his measure of iniquity should 
not be full, lo, he crowns it all by falling at the 
feet of Satan !” 


“JT know thee now, Satan, and thy wiles,” | 
cried, “and I defy thee; for I feel that my soy} 
can yet be saved: penitence and prayer may yet 
avail.” “s 

Harsh and contemptuous was his stern reply: 
“No, sir, I am no evil spirit: but a man like 
yourself. From a criminal, you have become a 
madman—no uncommon phase in the chapter of 
crime. I despise you, nor, were it in my power, 
would I stretch forth my hand to help you. What 
care I for your soul? it is already ripe for hell, 
Satan would hold it dear at the meanest coin ?” 


HOPE, 


Speechless and shame-stricken stood I before 
him; at length, I mustered sufficient courage to 
address him once more. 

“Would you were he for whom I took you. If 
you save me not, I am lost. Save me! But for 
you, and all this had never been. Who broke in 
upon my slumbers? Who made me wander forth 
in the night ?” 

“ Aye, aye, ‘tis always so; man ever seeks to 
shift his burden upon another, even though that 
burden be his brother’s blood. ‘True, I awoke you; 
but say, was it I who awoke within you your 
slumbering lust for guilt? As well may the mid- 
night assassin impute his crimes to him who forged 
his sword.” 

“ But why enact the fiend? why tell me that, 
once to yield a hair, was to peril one’s head ?” 

“Was I mistaken? Who better knows it than 
myself? I craved no hair, of your own free will 
you tendered it. Had you resisted the first im- 
pulse, had you called reflection and religion to 
your aid, all had been well. Forget not that the 
first light and idle thought to which we give way 
is the one single hair within the clutches of the 
fiend. You exulted in your imagined virtue, you 
gloried in your hitherto unblemished career, but 
the germs of vice were quickening within you; 
they awaited but the first opportunity to become 
matured.” 

“T see and own it all; but save me, save me, the 
moments are precious ; save me, and I sin no more.” 

“T hope to save you, but you must aid me to do 
so. Know you me now, and what I would of you?’, 

“You are my preserver, my guardian angel !” 

“ Not in vain was my appearance in your garden, 
or the warning I gave you; but be of good cheer, 
he who has faith has all.” 


I AM SAVED. 


As he uttered the last words, I sank fainting upo® 
the ground. It was long ere I returned to con- 
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sciousness ; a8 I re-opened my eyes, bewildered by 
the glare of the noon-day sun, I saw the old man 
bending over me; the harsh expression of his 
countenance was gone. Benevolence seemed painted 
on every feature. I looked wildly and vaguely on 
him. ere was a confused din in my ears, as of 
the distant peal of bells, the rustling of the wind 
among the trees, or the far-off roar of some moun- 
tain torrent. I had lost all power of volition, and 

in I relapsed into a state of insensibility. At 
iength I rallied sufficiently to inquire where I was, 
and what had happened. The old man was still 
bending over me: there was pity, hope, encourage- 
ment, in those eyes I had erst judged so ill. 

«Thou art saved,” he whispered in soft and 
soothing tones. “Fear not; weak wert thou, and 
infirm of purpose. Demean thyself, henceforth, as a 
man—but, remember, human being never save I 
twice.” 

Again I sank down in a kind of stupor, and was 
aroused by feeling the pressure of some invisible 


lips upon mine. 


THE NEW WORLD. 


That kiss restored me to earth, and now I dis- 
covered that my eyes still remained closed. I 
started from the hard cold couch whereon I lay, 
and beheld my own Fanny bending over me. Her 
kiss it was that had dispelled that fearful trance ; 
my children clung about me, whilst Fanny rebuked 
me gently for having passed the night in that 
chilly summer-house. Had it not been for the 
arrival of my servant, she assured me that no one 
would have suspected my return. 

“ And has Christopher but just returned from 
the inn?” I inquired; “did he pass the night 
there ?” 

“Why, you strange man, of course he did, and 
said that such were your orders. But why on earth 
pass the night on this dreary sofa? why not wake 
us up?” 

How relieved I felt! 
undisturbed, quiet night ?” 

“ Only too quiet, since I little dreamt that you 
were so near me. Don’t you know that it was 
Walpurgis Night, when evil spirits and goblins are 
abroad ?” 

“Too well I know it!” I exclaimed, rubbing 
my eyes, and overjoyed to find, as I clasped my 
Fanny to my heart, that our roof was still standing, 
and our little town as peaceful as ever. I told my 
dream to Fanny. She laughed heartily. 


“And so you passed an 


TEMPTATION AMD THE TEMPTER,. 


It seemed as though my Walpurgis eve adven- 
tures were not yet terminated. As I have before 
said, it was my wife's birthday, and some friends 
had been invited in honour of the occasion. 

As we were placing ourselves at table, the ser- 
vant informed me that a strange gentleman, a Baron 
Mandevil, desired to with me. Fanny ob- 
served me start as the name was announced. 
“Never mind the tempter,” said she, “as long as 
the temptation is absent ; and never mind the temp- 
tation as long as I am present.” 
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I repaired to the summer-honse, where I had 
passed the preceding night, and there, upon the 
very identical sofa that I had occupied, sat the 
redcoat of Prague himself. He rose and greeted 
me as though we were old friends, saying, “I am 
as good as my word, you see. Do not be jealous ; 
I am determined to make your charming Fanny's 
acquaintance ; moreover, I bring two guests with 
me, my brother and his wife. i believe you have 
met my sister-in-law before.” 

I was expressing my satisfaction at his visit, 
when in came a stout, burly gentleman, upon whose 
arm was leaning a lady in a travelling-dress. 
Imagine my surprise—it was Julia! I of course 
conducted my guests into the drawing-room. 

The Baron made my wife the most flattering 
epeeches as I introduced him to her. 

“T lost my heart to you at Prague,” he said, 
“upon reading all those pretty little secrets in 
your letter.” 

“I know all about it,” retorted Fanny. “How- 
ever, we have fourteen hundred dollars to set 
against your knowledge of our secrets; but you 
are a very bad man nevertheless, for you have 
made my husband pass a most wretched night.” 

“It is not over yet,” said I, advancing towards 
Fanny, and introducing Julia to her. I could per- 
ceive that Fanny was somewhat taken aback, 
however, the wit that never deserts womankind 
soon came to her assistance, and she gave Julia a 
most hearty welcome. Ten minutes afterwards, 
and you might have sworn that they had been 
friends from infancy. 

I learned from Julia, as we walked in the gar- 
den after dinner, that she was very happy, and 
much attached to her worthy husband. She felt 
all a daughter's affection for her brother-in-law, 
who, as she told me, after having been a great 
traveller, had now settled down at Posen, where 
he possessed a small estate, and passed his time 
between agriculture and literary pursuits. She 
spoke of him with the greatest enthusiasm, and 
maintained that he had not his equal upon earth. 
I mentally resolved to reform my physiognomical 
theory. 

“ But why did you address that mysterious phrase 
to me at Prague, ‘ Do you know me now, and what 
I would with you?” I inquired of the worthy red- 
coat; “it took the deepest hold on me, and influ- 
enced my dreams in the most unaccountable 
manner.” 

“Why, of course, I wanted to give you a hint 
that I had found your pocket-book. I did not say 
so at once, as I waited to learn from you such par- 
ticulars as would have convinced me that you were 
its lawful owner. But you looked at me so sus- 
iciously, and demeaned yourself so strangely, that 

began to have my doubts.” 

I now related my story to him. “ Walpurgis 
Night for ever!” cried he. “ Your story is as good 
as a moral, pa and psy enaay. 
I am glad, however, that I turned out to be an 
angel of light after all, or the story would have 


told sadly against me.” 
I never slept from home again on Walpurgis 





Night. 

















BANKING. 


the principal. Goldsmiths and jewellers appear to 
have been the bankers of early times. in this coyy- 
try. In some learned works on banking, we are 
told that the profession originated in the Italian 


Sc0TCH BANKING IN LONDON.—THE GOVERNMENT 
NEW SAVINGS BANKS BILL. 





Earnixe and ing are matters so different that, 
as an old proverb holds, a fool may earn, | States during those middle ages that formed the 


but a wise man is required to spend money well.| period of their commercial prosperity. If the 
The management of money is a comparatively | writers had been in the habit of reading their Bibles, 
modern science, in which experience makes gra- | they would have seen that the Jews, at least, prac- 
dual but slow improvements. All banking opera- | tised banking on the Scotch system, of giving 
tions come necessarily under its sphere, and form, interest for deposits, before the Christan era. [p. 


indeed, the means by which money is exchanged | terest for capitals deposited with money-changers 
between those who have more than is sufficient for | was so common as to be proverbial at that date: 


their individual demands and those who have less.| and it is far from beyond the bounds of pro. 
Banking is, therefore, one of the most important | bability to suppose that the Scotch may be jp- 
departments of business, and yet one which the | debted for the idea of their banking system to 
English people, with all their active habits and | the general prevalence of the Scriptures amongst 
desires to become rich, have comparatively a them, at the period ‘ira their stupendous 
lected. Several recent official investigations, which | chartered banks were originally formed. When 
we need not particularise, have shown that, insome money was deposited with goldsmiths and jewel- 
instances, private provincial bankers have transacted Jers, we believe that safe custody, and not any 
business with less real capital than a third-rate | fructification of capital, was the object in view. 
tradesman requires in the proper management of That class of tradesmen were compelled to adops 
his affairs. This system is purely a delusion, a extraordinary precautions to protect their own 
deception, and a snare. A private banker, who by | stock, and a small commission would repay their 
losses has been reduced to a margin scarcely sufh- expenses in taking care of other peoples’ funds, 
cient to constitute solvency, may continue his The substitution of bankers, as a profession uncon- 
business in the hope of aa per Ny a good nected with the goldsmith’s “at. + jeweller’s 
balance, and because he cannot easily turn into art or the lapidary’s skill, was effected in England 
another branch of trade; although we doubt that | without much alteration of the rules respecti 

he is justified even in these circumstances; but | deposits and their interest, In Scotland, the case 
nothing can excuse the conduct of any man who | was widely different. The days of George Heriot 
commences the banking business with no capital | were immediately succeeded by those of the Bank 
whatever—as what is nearly the same thing in that | of Scotland. One of the first uses made of the calm 
kind of trade, with a few thousand pounds. Some | which succeeded the revolution settlement was the 
of these cases have disclosed such recklessness, that | establishment of a great banking company. The | 
two parties, who acted as private bankers, and were | stock of that bank is of equal value with the stock 
trusted in that capacity, have been refused certifi- | of the Bank of England. Both banks issue notes— 
cates on any terms. Private bankers in England the Scotch bank of 1/. and upwards—the English 
are merely capacious money-safes, and if they be | bank of 5/7. and upwards; but the English bank 
not safe, they must be fraudulent, with an exception | has a complete monopoly of the metropolis, while 
always in favour of those who may suffer heavy the Scotch bank has to contend with a number of 
trading calamities, originating in something dif- equally rich competitors. The Scotch bank pays 
ferent from their own speculations, or want of care. | interest on deposits, while the English bank pays 
Private bankers, following the rule of the Bank of | none. The English bank enjoys a large and valu- 
England, allow no interest on deposits ; and where able public account, while the Scotch bank has no 
the balance is small, they even charge a com- similarly profitable job. The Scotch bank accom- 





mission for the transaction of business. They 
are more useful, therefore, than ordinary traders, 
who would borrow and use money only because 
they are supposed to be rich and not specula- 
tive. These conditions of trust are generally ful- 
filled; but in too many instances private bankers 
have turned out to be both extremely poor, and 
extremely speculative, at the same time. Their 
conduct was fraudulent. They accepted deposits 
without interest, on an understanding which was 
not observed in either of its particulars; and one 
of the two they could not observe. The depositors 
would have been in better circumstances if they had 
lent their money to the baker, the brewer, or the 
butcher, who would have paid interest, and been 
ble to make some dividend, if they could not pay 


_modates its customers with cash accounts ; but the 


English bank declines that description of business. 
The English bank is stingy in its discounts; and 
_the Scotch bank is liberal. With all these points 
of agreement and difference, which should tell in 
favour of the shareholders in the Bank of England, 
their stock, their dividends, and the credit of their 
institution, are not better than those of the Bank of 
‘Scotland. Some superiority must, therefore, exist 
_in the nature of the Scotch over the English system 
of banking, which it would be interesting to exa- 
mine. It does not arise in a more rigorous appli- 
cation of the screw to customers, for the northerns 
are more liberal in this respect than their 
friends; and it is notorious that, in weak seasons at 





the-money market, large parcels of English bills 
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have been discounted in Scotland. It does not 
originate in the extraction of greater profits from 
their respective customers, in proportion to the 
benefits returned ; for Scotland and Ulster, where 
the same system prevails, are more rous 
than other and similarly situated districts. The 
traffic in banking is, moreover, far greater in Scot- 
Jand than in England, in proportion to the business 
done; exactly as the apparent circulation is less. 
We have used the term “apparent circulation,” 
pecause that of England is not real, but stagnant. 
Notes that are locked up for months in safes, or 
rest for weeks in pocket-books, cannot be properly 
said to circulate ; but are, for the time, stagnant. In 
all countries, and under any system, a proportion 
of the nominal circulation will really be in a state 
of stagnation ; but there can be no doubt that the 
proportion of notes which do not progress is much 
larger in England than in Scotland. The reason 
js obvious, small English traders of any description 
have no temptation to open deposit accounts; but 
they keep money in their own possession to meet 
payments. All Scotch traders, on the other hand, 
are induced to deposit their receipts daily or 
weekly, with their banker, although the amount 
may be small. 

The deposits with Scotch banks are absolutely 
larger than those in the English banks. One 
Scotch unchartered banking company presented, at 
the close of 1847, when a severe pressure in 
business reduced the balances of all traders, a 
debit, under the head deposits, of five millions. 
When we remember the number of banking 
companies, the extent of these deposits will 
appear astonishing. One of the best authorities on 
banking in London once told us, that he could not 
understand the vast extent of Scottish deposits. 
He could not, in some measure, because he would 
not; but it follows, from our previous remarks, 
that a large portion of the money which appears as 
circulation in England comes under the head of 
deposits in Scotland. 

The capital employed in banking, and the in- 
come derived from the profession in Scotland, are 
larger than in England; and at a period when 
some difficulty exists in placing money advan- 
tageously, this fact presents an important con- 
sideration to capitalists. 

Attempts have been made to introduce the 
Scotch system into English practice, at several 
dates; but mere joint stock cor-panies, for the 
management of banking business, are neither 
English nor Scotch, but were common to both 
countries. With the present state of the law an 
accurate and close imitation of the Scotch system 
18, we believe, impracticable in England ; and the 
joint stock banking companies formed in the latter 
country within the last twenty years had little in 
common with the Scotch companies, except the 
concession of interest on large deposits. Many of 
these companies were badly managed, and the end 
of some of them was terrific. This circumstance 
Was put up and used as a bugbear against joint 
stock banking by parties who, inhabiting — 
houses, did not feel that they should abstain from 
throwing stones. Other companies have gone on 





usefully to their customers and their shareholders, 
and are now established institutions. The capital 
of all of them is, however, inadequate to a 
serious impression on English trade, or a close 
approach to Scotch business. The closest ap- 
roach to the Scotch system hitherto made in Eng- 
and occurs in the regulations of the Royal British 
Bank, which agree thoroughly with those of Scotch 
banks, except in differences of detail, rendered 
necessary, we fear, by the present state of the 
law, and which would be at once modified, 
we have no doubt, on the re of legisla- 
tive restrictions affecting English banking. How 
far that measure would be generally advan- 
tageous, and also how far these restrictions are 
alien from, and hostile to, the letter and spirit of 
Free-trading principles, on which we are supposed 
to act, form questions which we pass over at pre- 
sent. One inevitable result of certain laws does 
not by itself constitute them bad; but one conse- 
— of the English banking laws is undoubtedly 

at the Scotch banking system cannot be closely 
— in this country. 

e plan of granting cash credits to customers 
was not practised in England previous to the 
establishment of the Royal British Bank, some 
months since, although that company promises to 
familiarise London tradesmen with this convenient 
mode of transacting business. A cash credit is 
granted by Scotch banks, in favour of their eus- 
tomers, for almost any amount. The first act in 
the process is the production of approved security. 
It seems generally supposed that there must always 
be at least two or three securities in addition to 
the party in whose favour the credit is opened. 
This opinion is erroneous ; for we know that such 
credits are opened upon one security, if that be 
deemed perfectly valid. We refer, of course, to 

rsonal security. It seems also to be supposed 
in England that a uniform mode of taking this 
security by bond exists. This opinion is equally 
erroneous ; and as such bonds cost, for stamps and 
otherwise, a few pounds each, the mse would 
be heavy upon small credits. Bills at one day's date, 
which it is agreed will not be sought without a 
long, although a varying notice, according to ar- 
rangement; or bills at Rae dates, which are re- 
newed or left over while they remain good, are 
commonly employed instead of regular bonds. 
The banker charges interest, not n the sum in 
the bond, but on that which his customer really 
uses. The latter has the advantage of a — 
capital, while he pays only for the eums that he 
really requires. e disadvantage to the banker 
is, that he must keep the means of making good 
the full amount of the credit, whenever it = on 
sought, without any a ; and 7 can ~ 
notes of his own for this purpose, 
not immediately onerous, although in Scotland these 
notes are rapidly returned. The Royal British 
Bank, not being allowed to issue ey am a 
commission of one per cent. to the publie, and one 
half per cent. to shareholders gy ote 
gross amount of the cash credit, in to, 
and separate from, the interest the actual 


net balance advanced. This ion must be 
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equal or more than equivalent to the loss sustained 
by the company from their incapacity to issue 
notes; and constitutes a tax directly paid by its 
customers for the monopoly of issue enjoyed in the 
metropolis by the Bank of England. 

From these remarks the simplicity of the cash 
credit arrangements will be observed, and their 
efficiency in practice has never been doubted. 
They form the most general mode in Scotland of 
employing the deposits of one class of customers 
in meeting the wants of another body. The dif- 
ference between the interest paid to the one, and 
received from the other class, constitutes the profit 
of the banking company from which the risk has 
to be met. The operation under this head resembles 
bill-discounting. A cash credit is, in point of fact, 
a deposit of a bill, and the party who deposits it is 
allowed to operate within its amount as his pur- 
poses render necessary. The introduction of the 
plan into London will be gradually useful to young 
tradesmen ; if, as the Scotch traders believe, its 
consequences have been favourable to their country. 
Cash credits are given at different rates of interest 
in Scotland. We can hardly suppose that a very 
large account will be charged the same rate of in- 
terest that may be fairly levied from a small 
account. Details of this kind are necessarily mat- 
ters of arrangement, and cannot be the subject of 
general rule. This fact will become more apparent 
when the system to which we refer is better 
known and more practised in England than at 
present. 

We infer that it will become better known 
because it is the most economical mode of borrow- 
ing capital. A party entering on business calcu- 
lates that he will require a certain sum of money 
above his own capital. If he can borrow that sum 
at once, it is obvious that he does not require to 
spend it in one day. He may continue to lay out 
capital for months before he receives returns; but 
it is not necessary that he should be in possession 
of all the requisite money at once. He must pay 
interest from the moment that it comes into his 
hands; and it is better for him only to commence 
these payments when they can be no longer de- 
layed—that is, when the money is absolutely 
needed—not in one large sum, but in divisions 
proportioned to his payments. It is equally ad- 
vantageous for his interests that he should be able 
to restore it in similar sums, as payments are made 
from his business; and that he should have the 
advartage of interest accruing on his receipts. A 
cash credit permits these operations, which are 
altogether incompatible to the nature of a transac- 
tion with a large capitalist who merely has money 
to lend. 

Interest on deposit accounts forms another 
striking feature in the management of money in 
Scotland, and now in the arrangements of several 
English banks. We understand why a banker 
gives less for money than he charges. The dif- 
ference is requisite to meet his risks, and make his 
profits ; but we cannot comprehend how a trader 
should charge anything for an article when he 
sells, which he deems worth nothing when he buys. 


Discounts are bankers’ sales, and deposits are | 
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bankers’ purchases; and as nothing whatever j, 
done to the raw material of banking business jp 
their process, if it be worth anything when used jp 
discounts, it must be worth something whey 
accepted in deposits. We use the term “ dis. 
counts” in its technical meaning. A_ busines: 
man says that he obtains discounts, when, jy 
reality, he pays them. They are the difference 
between the gross and the net value of the docy- 
ments which he offers in the money market. A 
stricter mode of expressing our view is, that jf 
bankers deem the money advanced by them worth 
something, then the money that they accept jp 
advances cannot be entirely valueless, and the 
depositors are entitled to its true price. They 
will gradually make this discovery, to their own 
and to their country’s benefit; for, in the first 
place, they will receive an income which now 
they miss, and, in the second, they will leave 
off dealing in securities for temporary investment, 
a traffic which should be in the hands of money- 
dealers ; while, in the third, the currency will be 
economised, We do not now inquire into the ex- 
pediency of those compressing or contracting 
powers and restrictions by which the paper cur- 
rency has been, by law, beset. They exist, and 
their consequences are aggravated by the want of 
economy in using the common and legal currency 
which forms a large part of the material in which 
bankers deal. Any scheme that would make the 
currency circulate faster, get through more work, 
and accomplish more transactions, in a given period, 
would ease the pressure of a panic, or altogether 
prevent its existence. Interest on the deposits of 
multitudes of small accounts draws the currency 
out of every hole into which the eddies of trade 
fling it, back again into the central parts of the 
commercial stream in Scotland; and the same 
practice might have rendered unnecessary the sus- 
pension of a great legislative act by the Executive 
Government of England in 1847. 

This practice is, therefore, fair in principle and 
judicious in operation, by teaching thrift to indi- 
viduals and to the State. But, to be beneficial, it 
must be extended to small sums—to balances and 
deposits of ten pounds instead of hundreds ; for a 
multitude of small traders, and not a few large 
dealers, absorb and lock up the circulation. This 
extension is essential even in large transactions. 
Bank accounts exist where the balance oscillates 
in a single month from side to side, although the 
transactions amount to many thousand pounds. 
Parties who have accounts of this extent will look 
gradually for all the advantages that can be reaped 
from their transactions ; and if banking companies 
concede even a smaller interest on balances, their 
customers will leave all their receipts with them, 
attend exclusively to their own departments of 
business, avoid speculation in stock, or exchequer 
bills, and allow dealers in money to follow their 
trade, through all its divisions, alone, like dealers 
in any other wares. This system of banking forms’ 
therefore, a great movement towards the correct 
division of labour ; and we do not doubt that Eng- 
land will yet derive many benefits from its adop’ 
tion, and acknowledge obligations to joint-stock 
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companies, and to the new bank which has taken a 
long step in advance of its contemporaries. 


NEW SAVINGS BANKS BILL. 

It will not be deemed incongruous, before we 
nit this subject, to make some few remarks upon 
the Bill brought in by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer for the regulation of savings banks. 
These institutions have, in truth, avery close affinity, 
jn principle, to those which we have hitherto 
discussed. Remove the charitable element, and 
there remains nothing more or less than a some- 
what feeble imitation of a part of the Scotch 
evstem—enough, however, to indicate that the 
advantages attending the latter obtain ample recog 
nition from the Legislature and the people when 
they appear in the peculiar phase in question. 

In our last number® we gave a short sketch of the 

st history and present constitution of Savings 
Banks, pointing out, at the same time, what were 
the principal defects of the present system, and 
suggesting certain remedies for their removal. 
Since that article was written, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer has brought forward a Bill to amend 
the law relating to these institutions. As a brief ab- 
stract of the proposed measure will not be unac- 
ceptable to our readers, we now proceed to men- 
tion such of the provisions of the new Bill as are 
intended to alter the existing savings bank law ; 
and to make one or two observations upon the 
probable effect of these alterations. 

The Bill in question extends to Great Britain 
aad Ireland, Guernsey, Jersey, and the Isle of 
Man. It is entirely of a prospective character. 
If passed, its provisions are intended to come into 
operation in November next. These are to the 
following effect :—Ist. To make Government, to 
a great extent, responsible for the solvency of 
savings banks. 2nd. To reimpose upon the trus- 
tees and managers of savings banks that responsi- 
bility which the Act of 1844 (7 and 8 Vic. e. 83) 
had repealed. 3rd. Still further to limit the 
amount of an individual depositor’s account with a 
savings bank. 4th. To lower the rates of interest 
paid by the National Debt Commissioners to 
savings banks, and by savings banks to their de- 
positors. And 5th. To increase the facilities for 
the purchase of Government stock and annuities 
through the medium of savings banks. 

The security which, under the present law, is 
afforded by Government to the funds of savings 
bank depositors extends only over that period 
during which these funds are in the hands of the 
National Debt Commissioners. Until they are 
there lodged, and after they are thence withdrawn, 
‘rovernment takes no charge of them, and is under 
ho liability for their safety. Practically speaking, 
therefore, it is clear that the Government obliga- 
‘on is one undertaken towards savings bank trus- 
tees, and not towards savings bank depositors, and 
that the latter have no direct claim upon the Go- 
‘erument at all. To remove this anomalous and 
fatal defect, the present Bill proposes the appoint- 


‘ment, by Government. of a treasurer to every 





* Tart’s MaGazinez, May, 1850. Article—Savings Banks, 
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savings bank, whose attestation of the receipt of 
money, by way of deposit, or for the purchase of 
an annuity, or otherwise, shall be binding upon 
Government. This officer is to find security to 
the satisfaction of the Comptroller-General of the 
National Debt Commissioners. He is to receive a 
salary; and his appointment is to be notified in 
the London or Dublin Gazette, as the case may 
be, and also in some newspaper published in the 
city, town, or county, in which the savings bank 
for which such treasurer shall be appointed is 
situate. He is to attend regularly at the bank on 
business days, for the purpose of receiving and re- 
turning deposits ; negotiating, for those desiring 
them, the purchase of Government Annuities ; and 
paving to those entitled thereto the dividends ac- 
cruing upon Government Stock purchased by them 
through the medium of savings banks. He is to affix 
his signature to every investment and withdrawal 
in the book of the depositor ; and on the day follow- 
ing each one on which the bank is open, he is to 
transmit to the National Debt Commissioners an 
account of all receipts and payments, countersigned 
by a trustee or manager, or by the secretary or 
clerk of the savings bank. The personal per- 
formance, however, of his duties, is not obligatory 
upon the treasurer. He may, by writing deposited 
with the trustees or managers, appoint a clerk or 
agent to act for him, for whose conduct he shall 
be responsible. Every such appointment the 
treasurer is bound to intimate to the National Debt 
Commissioners ; and on each day on which the 
savings bank is open, the name of the clerk or 
agent so acting shall be entered in the minutes of 
that day's proceedings. Neither the Govern- 
ment treasurer nor his clerk can hold any other 
office, or act in any other capacity, in a savings 
bank. <All deposits, payments towards the pur- 
chase of annuities, &c., are to be made at the bank 
during business hours, and to the Government 
treasurer or his clerk. For sums otherwise lodged, 
the depositor shall have no claim upon the bank ; 
and any officer, other than the treasurer or his 
clerk, who shall receive money by way of deposit, 
purchase of an annuity, or otherwise, shall be 
guilty of a misdemeanor. On the withdrawal of 
money from the bank a receipt shall be given, 
which shall be a sufficient discharge to the treasurer 
for the sum therein expressed. With the view of 
checking the accuracy of the reports and returns 
regularly made by the treasurer, power is granted 
to the National Debt Commissioners to appoint 
paid Government inspectors to examine, as often 
as the former see fit, any book or books of any 
savings bank. 

By the sixth section of the 7 and 8 Vic., c. 83, 
it is enacted that no trustee or manager of a 
savings bank shall be liable for any deficiency 
which may arise in its funds, unless he shall have, 
by writing under his hand, declared his willing- 
ness 80 to be liable, or unless he have personally re- 
ceived savings bank money, and paid it away, or 
disposed of it in a manner not authorised by the 
rules of these institutions. The present Bill re- 
enacts the ninth section of 9 Geo. TV. ¢. 92, which 
imposes upon savings bank trustees and managers 
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personal liability for their own individual acts or 
deeds in matters done by them in virtue of_ their 
office, and in execution of the act, and general 
liability in cases of wilful neglect or default. Be- 
sides the nomination of secretaries, and other ordi- 
nary clerks, which, as at present, is to rest with 
savings banks trustees and managers, the present 
Act imposes upon these individuals the duty of 
appointing auditors to examine the books of the 
bank as well as those of the depositors. Notice of 
the appointment of these officers, so soon as made, 
is, along with their signatures, names, and addresses, 
to be forwarded by the trustees to the National 
Debt Commissioners. An annual statement of the 
affairs of the institution, compiled from the two 
above-mentioned sources, is, each year, to be laid 
before the Commissioners, signed as well by the 
auditor, or auditors (as the case may be), as by the 
trustees and managers; in addition to which a 
separate certificate of the result of such examina- 
tion, from the auditor or auditors, is also to be 
transmitted. Power is granted to the trustees of 
two or more savings banks to appoint a common 
auditor, or auditors; two days in each year, ending 
20th November, are to be fixed upon for the pro- 
duction, at the bank, of depositors’ books, for the 
purpose of inspection; and in order to enforce 
compliance with this order, it is enacted that it 
shall be competent to two or more trustees to close 
the account of any depositor so failing to lodge his 
book. The effect of this power, when exercised, 
will be to deprive the defaulting depositor of all 
interest on his account from the 20th of November 
preceding the day on which his book ought to 
have been lodged. A return, containing an ac- 
count of notices of withdrawal given by depositors, 
certified by a trustee, or manager, and a secretary, 
or clerk, is to be forwarded to the National Debt 
Commissioners on each day following that on which 
the bank is open. 
The present Bill reduces the maximum limit of 
a private depositor’s account—at present 200/.— 
to LOVL., and fixes the annual limit at 30/. Friendly 
and charitable societies are allowed to subscribe 
the whole or any part of their funds into a savings 
bank, provided only they do not invest in one year 
more than the sum of 5001. When a private de- 
positor’s account reaches the sum of 100/., no more 
interest is to run upon it. This enactment, how- 
ever, does not apply to accounts of or above that 
amount on November 20, 1850; but no further 
additions are to be received to such accounts so 
long as they continue at or above the legal limit. 
When a private depositor has at his credit in the 
books of a savings bank the sum of 1002, this sum 
may, at his request, be converted into 3 per cent. 
or 34 per cent. annuities, transferable at the Bank 
of England, at the then average price of stock held 
by the National Debt Commissioners. At the end 
of every quarter, ending 5th January, 5th April, 
oth July, and 10th October, the commissioners 
shall cause such price to be published in the Lon- 
don and Dublin Gazettes, and any depositor may, 
during the sueceeding quarter, convert his deposits 
into annuities at the price so published. This 
liberty to convert sums of 100/. and upwards lodged 
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in a savings bank, and belonging to a friendly , 
charitable society, is granted to two or more he 
tees of such societies. The dividends accry; 
upon such stock are payable by the Governmen: 
treasurer at the savings bank where the purchase» 
of such stock are depositors. If, either at the my 
version of his deposits into stock, or at any syher. 
quent period, the depositor be desirous to sel] o, 
assign the stock standing at his credit in the book, 
of the National Debt Commissioners, or the djy;. 
dends thence accruing, the said commissioners shal 
transfer into the name of the purchaser or assignes 
the amount of stock to which he is entitled, an) 
the power of attorney for the sale of such stoe} 
shall be free from stamp duty. 

From and after the 20th November, 1850, 4, 
rate of interest payable by the National Debt Com. 
missioners to the trustees of savings banks js to ha 
3l. per cent. per annum, and that payable by sayings 
banks to their depositors is not to excced 2]. 15, 
per cent. per annum. 

No person is allowed to lodge at a savings bank 
any sum, either by way of deposit, or toward the 
purchase of an annuity, as trustee for another, except 
only in the case of idiots, lunatics, or persons of 
unsound mind. All deposits made by, or annuities 
granted to, any such trustee shall be entered in the 
bank’s books in the joint name of the trustee, and 
of the party for whom he is acting, and the receipt 
of such trustee, or his representatives’ shall be q 
sufficient discharge to the Government treasurer, 
Money invested in a savings bank by, or on behalf 
of an infant shall not be payable to such party until 
he or she have reached the age of fourteen years, 
In the event of such party leaving the country, 
payment of the sum due to him may be made to 
his parents or guardians. Minors, when they have 
reached the age of fourteen years, may execute 


4 . . . 
powers of attorney in reference to sums belonging 


to them lodged in a savings bank. Each depo- 
sitor’s pass book shall contain a copy of the rules 
of his savings bank, and a duplicate of this copy, 
together with a duplicate of every annual account 
required by, and furnished to the National Debt 
Commissioners, shall be exhibited at the office of 
the bank, during the time it is open for business, 
under a penalty upon the secretary of 1/. for each 
day that he fails to comply with this rule. 

The sixth section of 7 and 8 Vict. ¢. 83, which 
fixes 4/. as the minimum sum for which an annuity 
may be granted, is repealed, and the present bill 
declares the minimum limit of an annuity to be 17. 
All admission fees formerly payable on the purchase 
of annuities are abolished. By the statute last cited, 
parties are enabled to purchase annuities from the 
value of 4/. up to that of 302. and it is declared 
that if from pecuniary embarrassment, &c., a party 
fails to continue to pass the periodical prema re 
quired, or if his death happen before the annuity 
becomes payable, that he himself, in the former 
case, or his representatives in the latter, ar 
entitled to receive back, without interest, the 
paid up premia, The present bill makes 
alteration upon the law relating to this class 
annuities, but it requires that, in contracting for 





such as are under 41., the purchase-money 
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in one sum, and shall not be returnable to the | to do, either directly or through the officers they 


purchaser's representatives in the event of his death | appoint, with the receipt or payment of depositors’ 
before the annuity becomes payable. funds ; and since Government is to be responsible 


Such is a brief abstract of the principal provi-| for the repayment of all sums lodged with the trea- 
sions of the proposed measure. Besides those enact-|surer or his clerk, how is the lability of one or 
ments ing the purchase of annuities which, more trustees, in any case, arising either from 
we have mentioned, there are others referred to in neglect or mistake, to be fixed? Under any cir- 
the 26th, 26th, 27th, 32nd, and 33rd clauses of the | cumstances it would seem that the determination of 
Bill, which we have omitted. This we have pur-) such a matter is of importance only to the Govern- 
ysely done, because our limited space confined us| ment. The interests of depositors are not protected 
« a sketch of the more important features only of | by the existence of such liability —socing that the 
the Act, and these we consider to be such as have | treasurer's receipt is to them a sufficient guarantee 
reference to the banking rather than the life as-,for the safety of the sums they have lodged, and, 
suring department: of savings banks. We now therefore, the neglect or default of trustees will not, 
submit, in conclusion, one or two remarks upon} so far as we can see, at all affect depositors. 
the character and probable tendency of the present; By fixing 1001. as the maximum sum which a 
measure. | private party is allowed to have at his credit in a 

From the wording of section 2nd, it would) savings bank, the present Bill recognises the 
seem that Sir Charles Wood intends to render) correctness of the limit which, in our last article, 


i 
| 


obligatory the appointment of a separate Govern-|we suggested as a proper one for depositors’ 
ment treasurer to each savings bank throughout accounts; and, by reducing the rate of interest, 
the country, and the whole scope of the Act implies | there is, to the extent of that reduction, viz. 5/. per 
that there shall be connected with every such esta-|cent., a less inducement to overstep this prescribed 
blishment, however small, a comparatively large limit. We will, however, continue to think thata 
staff of officials, ‘This may be found necessary to | fived rate of interest, even when comparatively 
the efficient working of savings banks in large} low, is bad; and this just because it is, in prin- 
towns, where there are a number of depositors and | ciple, unsound. When Aigher than the market- 
a considerable amount of business ; but we much | rate, the fixed rate will act prejudicially upon the 
question the propriety of such an arrangement in| bank; and, when ower, it will impose an unne- 
country districts : and such, it is needless to remark, | cessary hardship upon the depositor. The proper 
form a very large portion indeed of the field for | rate is that which, while it affords no inducements 
the operation of these charitable institutions. The | to parties to invest in savings banks for the sake of 
appointment of a Government treasurer to each | profit, does yet afford, to those depositing for the 
separate bank in such localities seems likely to| sake of security, as large a return as is consistent 
impose upon the public a great amount of need- | with the efficient management of these institutions. 
less experse. | This fluctuating is the proper rate of interest, not 
In answer to a question lately put in the House merely because it is the alone just one, at once to 
of Commons to Sir Charles Wood, in reference to the bank and to the depositor, but also because it is 
the present Bill, he stated that Government would the only correct discriminating test that can be 
be liable for all moneys paid to treasurers or their adopted, to ascertain what ought to be the limit of 
clerks. This we would have inferred from the Sth the depositors’ account. Self-interest is the proper 
and 7th clauses of the Act, but we think it would judge of this; and, unless we greatly err, it will 
be an improvement were the point more clearly be found that if the proposed limit of LUO, be not 
and categorically stated. What we further overstepped,as the present one of 2002, notoriously 
desiderate in the Bill is a precise statement of is, this will result, not from any enactments in the 
the liability of savings bank trustees and managers. new Bill to the contrary, but from the lowering of 
This liability, it is declared, is to be the same the rate of interest. 
as that imposed upon them by the act of 1828;; Had space allowed of it, we would have added a 
but their duties under the present bill are, to a, few remarks upon the proposed Government allow- 
great extent, different from those under that act,| ance of one-quarter per cent. to savings banks, as 
and henee it seems to us that their responsibilities | well as upon other provisions of the Bill; but we 
are not clearly defined by a reference to that statute. must, upon these subjects, for the present at least, 
They are not now, as formerly, to have anything! refrain from trespassing upon the reader's patience. 


EPIGRAPH, 


For the Statue of Mercury, by John of Bologna. 


Cuitp of Maia and Zeus, fair offspring of Power and Splendor, 
Happ on whose hearth, thou, Angel of Good, dost alight! 

Where t thou been? On what errand bound, the severe or the tender? 
Now that thou leavest the earth, heavenward winging thy flight. 
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ANGLING AND PEDESTRIANIZING IN SCOTLAND. 


“© blaw, ye westlin’ winds, blaw saft!” a prayer 
often sent forth from longing anglers with as 
much fervency as it came from the poet-lover, 
has this present spring (for to call May, or even 
June, summer is but a fond fancy of the poets and 
almanac-makers) been uttered more frequently and 


unavailingly than the oldest angler chooses to re- | 


member. The east, parching, cold, and bright, 
has had almost all the season its own way, keep- 


“The moors—all hail! Ye changeless, ye sublime, 
That seldom hear a voice save that of Heaven! 
Scorners of chance, and fate, and death, and time, 
But not of Him, whose viewless hand hath riy’p 
The chasm through which the mountain stream is dri ’n! 
How like a prostrate giant—not in sleep, 
But listening to his beating heart—ye lie! 
With winds and clouds dread harmony ye keep ; 
Ye seem alone beneath the boundless sky !”’ 


Many a scene of hill and moor, and of things 
there learned or enjoyed, these fine lines of Ebe. 





ing far from us “ the big clouds with vernal showers ‘nezer Elliott will bring sweetly back to many 
distent,” which, by a wise and wonderful provision, memories. We speak not so much of the great 
make alike the fishes and the fishers to rejoice. | « sights” of the Highlands as of the less stupendous 
We have had, indeed, a glorious seed-time; but | and overawing, and therefore (to us, at least) more 
what is life to the farmer is literally no sport to | loveable, moorland scenery of the counties south of 
the angler. “IT tax you not, you elements, with | Forth, where almost every hill and glen has g 
unkindness ;” but if you had bestowed your bene- ‘name classic in history and song—such scenes ag 
ficence in the reverse way, the recipients would those where Daer steals glittering into day from 
have given gratitude instead of grumbling—for ‘beneath the feet of frowning Queensberry ; 
angling distress is by no means so biter and irre- | = 
mediable as agricultural. But away with com- | 
plaining. The time at least of the singing of | 
birds and the leaping of fish has come, to be en- where Fasney, from the highest recesses of the 
joyed thankfully by the multitudes to whom the sombre Lammermoors, sends his blackened waters 
river's bank in the spring-time of the year is long- | © the fertile Merse ; where “wildered Ettrick’ 
ingly waited for as the appointed and refreshing wanders through his green and treeless “ forest : 
retreat from the stifling shop, the dingy counting- where Talla, cast headlong from the hill, still sends 
room, or the buzzing Court. “How delightful in | forth the same low, sullen thunder that blended 
the early spring,” exclaims Sir Humphry Davy, with the Covenanters’ psalm; where “ roars the 
“after the dull and tedious time of winter, when | torrent from Loch Skene; and where, best be- 
the frosts disappear, and the sunshine warms the | loved of all, “by the green margent of the silent 
earth and waters, to wander forth by some clear lake,” placid and smiling amid its firs, stands 
stream, to see the leaf bursting from the purple |“ Tibby Shiels’s,” twined with the names of Wilson 
bud, to scent the odours of the bank perfumed by and Hogg, and pleasant in the memory of all who 
the violet, and enamelled, as it were, with the | ©VeT sought its kindly roof. 

primrose and the daisy ; to wander upon the fresh: | But—for twaddle bears a charmed life—some one 
turf, below the shade of trees, whose bright blos- | ¢Tes, “ Why speak of scenery and its influences in 


Aa u » oS . 2 . . cy" 
soms are filled with the music of the bee; and, on | Connexion W ith a thing so cruel as angling?” A 


the surface of the water, to view the gaudy flies word on this maudlin heresy, born of ignorance 
sparkling like animated gems in the sunbeams, and affectation. We begin by denying that any 
whilst the bright and beautiful trout is watching | Sect or condition of people, in this country, are m 
them from below.” Yes; but sweeter still to the | @ position to bring that charge, except the vege 
mind and body fevered and fagged in the bustle of tarians—and not even they, for in munching their 
resort to leave even verdant meadows and burst- | blades they destroy myriads of creeping things, 
ing trees behind, and set off for— existing or prospective: “you take their life 
when you do take the means whereby they live.” 
Come now, Miss Fineairs, you who are shocked 
at the cruelty of angling, tell us on what you 
—where nought breaks the silence save the bleat of | have been dining?—and dining so plentifully 
sheep, or wail of “whaup,” or “bugle of the forest | too, that it is in the hope of assisting digestion 
bee,” and no sign of man mars the solitude, save that you have selected for your post-prandi 

the peat-reek floating from the shieling where a reading this entertaining article, with which you 
welcome waits! To soul as to body such a time | have already got into controversy. Is it not lamb, 
and scene bring health. The nerves are soothed | the flesh of the animal which all the poets, over 
and the brow cooled, but the heart also is purified.| whose pathos you so delight in sighing, have 
No landscape of smiling mead and waving field | chosen as the very emblem of innocence and help- 
carries good and grave thoughts and teachings so | lessness? “Yes, but J did not kill it. I sought 
straight and persuasively to the heart, as a wide- ‘no pleasure in the poor thing’s death.” We join 
spread scene of mountain and moor, displaying | issue with you here, and shall make it plain, 
less of man and more of God, and in expanse and | that wherever there is any difference between you, 
changelessness emblematic and suggestive of eter- | the lamb-eater, and us, the trout-killer, it is all i 


“Where mineral springs Glengonar fill, 
Which joins sweet-flowing Clyde ;” 





“The upland moors, where rivers, there but brooks, 
Disport to different seas,” 





nity. our favour. To get that joint of lamb you hired & 
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eoaree 
clutches “ 7 
bleater, tied its feet with cruel cords—those feet, 


von know, that gambolled on the hill and frisked 
‘ver the mead, and so forth—dashed it roughly on 
» stool, and thrust a jagged knife through its inno- 
cent throat. “ Shocking * very; and all your 
doing, ma'am; that is, though you pretend not to 
tnow the history of a leg of lamb, done for your 
jelectation, and in fulfilment of your orders— 


«Here comes the body of Cesar, mourned by | 
Mark Antony, who, though he had no hand| 


in his death, shall receive the benefit of his dying.” 

In virtue of the prerogative given men over the 
fish of the flood—in obedience to that instinct to 
hunt and slay, implanted in all the sons of Adam ; 
and, as the chaplain in “ Jonathan Wild” justly 
remarked of punch, “ nowhere spoken against in 
Scripture "we quit the easy chair in which you 
are lolling, while your lamb is writhing in the 
shambles, traverse hill and dale, plunge into the 
stream, and set our instinct against the instinct of 
the intended prey—our ingenuity against his cun- 
ning—our patience against his shyness—in short, 


give him fair play, letting him set all his powers | 
| tained, “ the greatest happiness of the greatest 


of escape against our powers of capture. And we 
select for our purposes those fish that are most 
scarce and most difficult to snare, unlike you, who 
select the kinds of animals that cover a thousand 
hilis, and that nature has left helpless. 

Again; while your lamb, when seized, was 
harmlessly and helplessly “cropping the flowery 
food,” what was our trout doing when snared? 
Seeking to compass the death of a pretty and in- 
nocent insect; and doing so, there is reason to be- 
lieve, from a motive very similar to that which led 
us to compass Ais death—more for sport than for 
victuals. He was caught in the act. As much 
right as he had to come into our element in cruel 
pursuit of our fellow earth-born, had we to go into 
his. A brother of the trade has only done for him 
what he has done for myriads. It is a trade 
established by nature, doubtless for wise, nay, ob- 
viously for necessary purposes. The small are fed 
on by the great, and those again by the greater 
till, in unbroken succession and perfect harmony 
through all creation, “the diapason closing full in 
man ;° except, indeed, in those exceptional and ob- 
jectionable cases where a lion or tiger mars the 
harmony by adding another note. 

But then “the mode is so cruel!’ Denied, 
Whether as compared with the usual modes of 
killing animals, or with the wholesale or trade 
modes of capturing most kinds of fish. Keep in 
mind that all animals do not feel as men feel, nor 
all animals alike, and that fish are pretty nearly at 
re bottom ofthe scale: in brief, that Shakspeare’s 
“oxta about the equal corporal sufferance of giants 
and beetles, and all such fine sayings, may be sen- 
Pog ! pretty, but are scientifically nonsensical. 

¢ other hand, take the case of fish killed in 

the way of trade and not of sport. Miss Fineairs 
Never thinks of bringing against the fishermen of 
‘ewhaven, Cullercotes, or Cowes, the charges of 
— she 80 savagely levels against her own bro- 
* OF 4“ hearer, dearer name,” who are fishers ; 


' 
' 








and greasy butcher, who, with “unkind; but the cod or haddock on which she regaled, 
in its fleece, roughly seized the little| before beginning the lamb (we lay out of sight, 
| for the moment, the possibility of her having swal- 


lowed a few live oysters), suffered more than ever 
did trout or salmon snared by angler, having pro- 
bably been caught on the fisherman's set line at 
twilight, and been kept hanging there till morn- 
ing. But (and now we come to the last and 
lowest of Miss Fineair’s refuges) why not kill your 
trout and salmon by net? Partly, because that 
mode would be more destructive and merciless 
than the hook and line, and partly for the same 
reason that the sea fisherman does not take his cod 
and haddock by net: because it cannot be done. 
Let us be logical. Either the fish killed by 
anglers could be killed by net, or they could not. 
In some Cases they could; but in such cases the 
use of the net would kill in greater numbers— 
would, in fact, extirpate, cutting off every fish in 
early youth. Would that be more humane? Is 
the death of a few, by a somewhat less painful 
process, hot more kind than the destruction of a 
great multitude or of all—more in accordance with 
the great principle which reason and philosophy 
sanction, and this Journal has steadily main- 


number.” In Sole Cases, perhaps the majority, 
the fish caught by angling are not to be caught by 
net—the so-called more humane mode. (And 
here let it be noted, parenthetically, that killing 
by net is not, generally speaking, more humane 
than hook and line. Even with the sweep-net, a 
fish, in a moderate sized river, is as long in being 
brought ashore as a moderate sized fish usually is 
with good angling tackle; while in all the other 
kinds of net he undergoes, literally, the process of 
being hanged by the neck during several hours.) But, 
passing from that, we have proved, first, that this 
fish was made to be killed; second, that ours is 
the only mode of killing him. So there is an end 
of the whole question ; and Miss Fineairs, over- 
whelmed with the force of our argumentation, and 
with amazement at her own blindness in regard- 
ing anglers unkindly, is so subdued and abashed, 
that we have scarcely heart to add to her confusion 
by another piece of cy idence by way of clincher. 

Which is this. Angling has been the delight, 
peculiarly, of gentle and loving natures; and has 
been vilified (we speak of mere vilifiers) only by 
the ignorant, the mouthers, or the corrupted. We 
might quote instances by the score; but to what 
purpose? It is superfluous to eulogise Hercules ; 
it is waste of time to expose Thersites. 

Having blown off the tervour which the subject and 
the season naturally inspire, it falls to be mentioned, 
that our intention is, or rather was, to give an 
account of two little books of the season. “ The 
Book of the Salmon,” by Ephemera and Andrew 
Young ;° and “ The Pedestrian Tourist’s Friend,” 
by the Rev. Thomas Grierson, of Kirkbean.f It 


* “The Book of the Salmon.” By Ephemera, assisted by An- 
drew Young, of Invershin, manager of the Duke of Suther- 
land’s Salmon Fisheries. London: Longmaa. a 

+ “ Autumnal Rambles among the Scottish Mountains ;” or the 
“ Pedestrian Tourist’s Friend.” the Rev, Thomas Grierson, 
A.M., Minister of Kirkbean, Edinburgh: Paton and Ritchie. 
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may seem incongruous to class together the book 
of “a sporting character” and a minister of the 
Kirk: but, though different, they are not very 
rouch unlike, the minister himself, in a becomingly 
moderated spirit, being something of a sportsman, 
while his subject, pedestrianism, is closely con- 
nected with, or rather forms a part of, angling. 
There are no anglers that are not pedestrians, and 
few pedestrians that are not anglers. It is, in- 
deed, one of the chief benefits of, and arguments 
for, angling, that it induces or compels men to 
pedestrianism, leading them abroad oftener and far- 
ther than they could have been brought by the 
duty of exercise or the love of scenery. And 
never were such incentives of more value than 
now, when the pursuits and necessities, especially 
of our middle-classes, are tending so alarmingly to 
the increase of intellectual restlessness and physical 
inaction. 

The second, and certainly second best, part of 
Ephemera’s book, is that wherein, acting as the 
colleague and penman of Mr. Young, of Inver- 
shin, he discusses the natural history of the salmon, 
and sweepingly impugns the results of the great 
authority and discoverer in that department—Mr. 
Shaw, of Drumlanrig. There is no subject on 
which it is easier to dogmatise than the natural 
history of fish, of which so little is ascertained or 
ascertainable, that questions discussed by Aristotle 
are unsettled yet; but of all parts of the subject, 
that relating to the salmon is pretty nearly the 
last which should now be dealt with dogmatically, 
and of all men Mr. Shaw requires to be answered 
by something else than assertions. Yet so it is, 
that the man who has expended more time, care, 
and cost on the subject, than all his opponents put 
together, is perpetually being assailed with mere 
sweeping denials, nay, even with abuse, as if he had 
committed, not merely a presumption, but a crime. 
The fact is, that our dear brothers of the angle, 
especially the elder brethren, though the best of 
men, are rather addicted to stiffness in opinion as 
to things connected with the art. Almost every 
man had, till within these few years, his own theory 
as to the salmon and the parr, which stood well 
enough, in so far as it was no more unnatural and 
irrational than any of the half-dozen theories of 
the half-dozen neighbours with whom he had de- 
bated, and which he probably clung to all the 
closer that it was purely and _ strictly his own, 
having no source in search, experiment, or even 
what could be fairly called observation. Amidst all 
these self-satisfied, and only self-satisfied theorists, 
Mr. Shaw appeared with his measurements, his 
plates, and his dates, the result of careful and re- 
peated experiments, and almost instantly the whole 
tribe turned on him as acommon enemy. As the 
question as to the parentage, youth, and migration 
of the salmon, is one of the most curious in natural 
history, we shall, avoiding details, state in a few 
words what Mr. Shaw claims to have proved, and 
where the controversy now stands. 

As the result of several years’ experiment and 
observation, Mr. Shaw gives the following as the 
chief events and features in the history of the 
salmon, from its birth till its seaward migration. 
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Bursting from the ova, in early spring, it remains 
in the river, rarely visible till July, partly from 
minuteness, partly from shyness, and is, in fact, 
rarely captured, or in any way visible, during the 
first year of its existence. In May and Jime of 
the next year, that is, when entered on its second 
year, and on all through its second summer, it feeds 
boldly, and is familiar to all anglers as the much. 
disputed parr, samlet, or fingerling. In May next, 
again, that is, when it has just entered its thipg 
year, it assumes silver scales, and descends to the 
seaas the salmon-smolt. T’o this Mr. Shaw adds, that 
in its second winter, being then in its eighteenth 
or twentieth month, the male parr (alone) arrives 
at sexual maturity, and does, or can, impregnate 
the ova of the adult female salmon. 

It will be seen, at once, that there are two points 
here almost inviting attack, that as to the young of 
the salmon remaining two years before migration, 
and that, just-mentioned, as to the precocious and 
anomalous development of the young male. But 
because there is in both cases an apparent anomaly, 
are we bound to conclude that there is an actual 
error? On the contrary, we are bound to give 
Mr. Shaw’s statements and reasonings the more 
respectful consideration when we find that he has 
as it were, endangered the main part of what his 
discovery settles—that the parr is the young of the 
salmon—by adding two startling statements on 
other points, simply because they were evolved in 
the course of his inquiries. It shows, at least, that 
he entered on his experiments, not to maintain a 
theory, but to discover the truth. 

As regards, however, the period during which the 
parr remains in the river before migration, the 
charge of anomaly can no longer be brought. For- 
merly, a pretty prevalent creed was, that the parr 
migrated in its first year; but that is now quite 
exploded. All the writers against Mr. Shaw that 
have fallen in our way for some vears maintain, 
that the migration takes place at the commence- 
ment of the second year ; that is, that being hatched 
in March or April, the parr descends to the sea in 
May twelvemonth. It is thus admitted that it does 
not avail itself of the first season of migration 
oecurring after it has been left to its own resources 
and instincts. Now, we submit that this is as much 
of what we, in our ignorance of the natural history 
of fish, regard as an anomaly, as is the staying 
over a second season of migration. ‘The question, 
then, must be considered without any regard t 
apparent anomalies, and decided only on the evi- 
dence of experiment and observation. 

On this principle Mr. Shaw, formerly unsuspect 
ing the results brought out, proceeded, by means 
of artificial ponds and streams, in which, year after 
year, he watched the entire process : the deposition 
of the ova, the hatching of the parr, and the a 
sumption of the migratory dress and instincts # 
the commencement of the third year. Against the 
results of the experiments we maintain that nothing 
has been brought, as yet, save obstinate unbelief 
and reckless assertion. ‘Taking the case before 
look at the ludicrously loose fashion m 
Ephemera formed his opinion and then entered 08 


his inquiry. Although protesting (too much) 
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the ides of “ self-conceit,” he seems not impro- 
hably to regard the following passage as of similar 
yalue to that which records the gravitation of the 
spple on Newton's head. “Whilst angling for 
rout,” says he, “in some of the tributaries of Trish 
«lmon rivers, I caught a great many salmon fry, 
marked with transverse bars (‘ parrs,’ Mr, Shaw 
and others erroneously call them) [what Mr, Shaw 
and others call parrs, are the fish themselves, not 
the mottles on their sides], and also a great many 
qgelts or salmon-fry, in their silver-hued migra- 
torv costume. This took place between the middle 
of “April and the middle of May. I examined 
these little fish, and it struck me, I cannot fully 
¢ plain why (! f) that Mr. Shaw had exaggerated 
their ages. I could not believe that any of the 
‘ey marked with transverse bars exceeded in age 
‘welvemonths, nor could I reconcile with my own 
observation [how made ?] that the smolts I caught 
were two years old, or thereabouts. I doubted, 
vHEREFORE, the accuracy of Mr. Shaw's observa- 
ons.” Hear you this Triton among the “ bars !” 
mark you his most royal therefore! Therefore, 
‘ndeed! When you ask, wherefore? his only 
answer is, “I cannot explain why*’ I do not like 
thee, Mr. Shaw, the reason why I cannot tell. So 
he writes to Mr. Young, in Sutherlandshire, to ask 
him to explain it for him. 
that he is sorry to say that Mr. Shaw’s experiments 
are wrong, and Ephemera’s belief correct, and here 
we join issue. 

For this decision, Mr. Young offers only one 
piece of evidence, and on a very slight examina- 
tion even that seems quite to vanish, or, at least, to 
become incomprehensible. He says, that he, too, 
has made experiments by artificial breeding-ponds, 
and been brought to the conclusion, that the fry 
migrate a year earlier than Mr. Shaw maintains. 
Two things go to render this statement almost, or 
altogether, worthless. Mr. Young gives us none 
of the details of his experiment: the construction 
of the ponds, the care taken to prevent the mixing 
of breeds, the constancy of the watch kept over the 
growth; in short, he omits everything that renders 
Mr. Shaw's contributions to the question valuable 
and interesting. Even at the best, therefore, we 
have on one side the evidence of an experimenter 
who tells us minutely all he has done; and on the 
other, the evidence of an experimenter who de- 
clines to tell us anything, but that he has made 
€xperiments. Besides, Mr. Young lets slip (p. 159), 
that he was “ fully convinced ” (by what means he 
‘aot explain, any more than his friend Ephe- 
laera), years before his experiments began, But 
we have something more, and stronger, to bring 
against Mr. Young’s evidence on this point. Mr. 
Shaw’ s experiments, began in 1833, and were all 
before the world previous to 1840; Mr. Young's 
“fullconviction” was formed somewhere about 1835, 
and his experimental ponds in 1841 ; and in 1843, 
many months, be it marked, after he had made 
his xperiments, and several years after he had 
jute up his mind, and after Mr. Shaw's theory had 
< .,°xpounded—he sent a paper to the Royal 
“ety of Edinburgh, in which (we quote the offi- 
Gal proceedings) «Me. Young took up the subject 


Mr. Young replies, 
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of the salmon’s growth where it was left off by 
Mr. Shaw [i. e. the growth after descending to the 
sea]; so far as the earliest, or fresh-water state 
of the fish is concerned, HE ENTIRELY AGREED With 
the observer just named !” 

Now, we will trouble Mr. Young to give plain 
answers to the following plain questions — Why 
did he form his convictions before he made his 
experiments ? and why, after his experiments, did 
he give the Royal Society, in 1843, an opinion so 
entirely different from what he now tells us was 
his opinion in 1835, before he made his experiments, 
and has remained his opinion ever since ? 

Ephemera, in his own easy, audacious way, seeks 
to get rid of Mr. Shaw's experiments by ascribing 
the two years fresh-water residence of the fry to 
the “difference of temperature between the waters 
of the Nith, from which the ova were taken, and 
the waters of the ponds in which they were hatched 
and reared.” But pray, Mr. Ephemera, how do 
you know what the difference in temperature was, 
or that there was any at all? On inspecting 
Mr. Shaw’s “ Observations,” for information on 
this point, we can only find that the temperature of 
the ponds, as compared with that of the river, was 
on one occasion three degrees below, and on an- 
other six degrees above. So whatever difference 
there was seems to have been all against Ephe- 
mera’s notion, But suppose it were otherwise, 
what then? We know that a lower temperature 
might retard the hatching of the fry by a week or 
two, or their growth by half an inch or half an ounce ; 
but we have no ground for supposing that it would 
retard for a whole year such a change as that of 
assuming the migratory dress—taking place, as 
that does, at a fixed period throughout the whole 
epecies—especially as the fact of that change not 
being dependent on size, development, or con- 
dition, is evidenced by the great difference in all 
these respects observable among the descending 
smolts, 

The same loose style of argument and in- 
ference is pursued by all the other writers who 
have tried to attack Mr. Shaw’s experiments at 
this point; and one of them at least rushes on so 
blindly as to thrust forward a fact which, though 
he does not see it, establishes Mr. Shaw, and upsets 
himself. We allude to Mr. Thomas Tod Stoddart, 
a good poet, an excellent angler, and a delightful 
angling writer, but with no very clear perceptions 
of the distinction between fact and fancy, confir- 
mation and refutation. Like Mr. Young, he puts his 
conclusions before his premises: “It is most un- 
questionable”—* there can be no doubt of the fact,” 
and so on, and then states nothing whatever in jus- 
tification of bis confidence, save what tells directly 
the other way. He says (“ Angler's Companion,” 
p. 208) that, “The remaining of Mr. Shaw's 
parrs two years in the fresh water may be ex- 
plained by the circumstance, that the subjects 


under test were kept in a state of tive con- 
finement, their growth stinted, and their instincts 


overruled ;” and, to prove that, in such exceptional 
circumstances, parr will remain two years in the 
river, he mentions that, at # spot om the Teviot, 
some years ago, numbers arrested in their descent 
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by want of water to convey them over the cauld- 
dvkes remained till the season following. Now, 
mark, Mr. Stoddart knows nothing whatever of the 
age or previous history of the fish which he meets 
at Sunlaws mill in their descent, whether they are 
one-year-olds, as he thinks, or two-year-olds, as 
Mr. Shaw’s experiments seem to demonstrate : on 
that point his word is not worth a straw, except as 
shewing how rashly he rushes to conclusions. But 
there are the descending fish, placed, says Mr. 
Stoddart, in the same circumstances as Mr. Shaw’s. 
And what was their condition? “The greater 
portion of the smolts in question were orange-fins, 
or sea-trout fry; still a considerable number were 
the true salmon, or parr smolts having the pectoral 

ns tinged with black.” In other words, they had 
assumed the migratory garb. What Mr. Stoddart, 
with his views, intended by bringing forward such 
a fact, no man can guess; but it is plain that no- 
thing can be educed from it save that placing parr 
in the circumstances in which Mr. Stoddart had 
them at Sunlaws, and Mr. Shaw at Queensberry, 
(it is Mr. Stoddart himself that states the circum- 
stances of the two cases as practically identical) 
does not come in the way of their assuming the 
hue of the smolt. Now, Mr. Shaw’s parrs never 
did so till the end of the second year. What in- 
ference, then, could be more irresistible than that 
the parrs in Teviot, which were confessedly in 
similar exceptional circumstances, were two years 
old also? and that Thomas Tod Stoddart’s inte- 
resting fact has doubly confirmed the Drumlanrig 
experiments, and capsized himself, “head and 
creel,” over Sunlaws cauld-dyke. 

Ephemera and Mr. Young, in trying to illustrate 
their reasoning by plates, resort to a device utterly 
and ludicrously destructive of the trustworthiness 
of both of them in such a question. Of the nine 
illustrative plates we pronounce at least jive to 
be, as far as possible, in all respects, exact copies 
of the plates given by Mr. Shaw. Whether 
the other four are copies from some other work, or 
the embodiments of Ephemera’s imagination, or 
are taken from real specimens, and, if so, whether 
those were secured from the river Shin, or from 
Mr. Young’s artificial ponds, we are left to guess. 
What is most reprehensible and ridiculous here is 
not the mere plagiarism, but the manifest delusion 
attempted in giving plates procured from such 
various and apocryphal sources as illustrating any- 
thing save the incompetency of those who so employ 
them. Not a single word need be wasted in shew- 
ing the folly of illustrating a question of such nicety 
by specimens, one half taken from one river, and 
one half from another—rivers hundreds of miles 
apart, and differing, we know not how much, in 
the nature of their bed, and the quality and tem- 
perature of their water, and with fish differing, as 
the fish of all rivers do, more or less, in breed and 
habits as to season. But if anything were wanting 
to render complete the evidence against the mode 
in which this part of the subject has been dealt 
with, we have it in the most laughable proposal 
made by Mr. Young, in answer to a request by 
Mr. Shaw, to send a certain specimen for the artist : 
“The parr you want cannot be got at this season 





in consequence of the flooded state of the waters 
but, from the description I will give, the artis 
can easily engrave it!” The tailors in Laputa 
could make a man a whole suit of clothes if they 
got the measurement of his little finger ; and Burns 
makes mention of a similar and even more amys. 
ing skill possessed by Dr. Hornbook. But My 
Young's idea of the miraculous powers possessed by 
London artists goes far beyond all this; be thinks 
that by writing them a “ description” from Inver. 
shin, they can produce a portrait as like as life jn 
a case where the whole question may depend op 
the line of a curve, or the tinge of a fin 

On the second apparent anomaly brought out by 
Mr. Shaw’s experiments, the impregnation of the 
ova of the female adult salmon by the milt of the 
male parr, we refrain from entering minutely, for 
several reasons. Mr. Shaw’s statement is, in sub- 
stance, that the salmon-roe over which, by pressure, 
he shed the milt of a male parr, generated, while 
that which was left as it came from the female 
salmon remained barren. This is attacked on various 
and conflicting grounds, as might be expected when 
the whole question as to how and when impreg- 
nation takes place among fish remains in dispute, 
Sir Humphry Davy states that the milt is shed over 
the ova when deposited in the gravel, and Mr. 
Young holds the same doctrine ; which, of course, 
is so far a corroboration of Mr. Shaw’s. John 
Younger, of St. Boswell’s, a well-known practical 
fisher, and quoted by some writers as an authority 
on such points as this, is of opinion that the ova 
is impregnated before deposition, but at what time 


or by what means he cannot tell. Mr. Stoddart ° 


(with more care as to facts and more of an approach 
as to accuracy of reasoning than he displays in any 
siinilar case,) insists that the male parr impregnates 
the female parr before she descends to the sea. It 
will be seen that the only point on which Mr. 
Shaw may be said to stand alone, or rather where 
he is the discoverer and leader, is as to the capa- 
bility of the milt of the parr to impregnate the 
ova of the adult salmon. Some admit that it is 
the deposited ova, not the female fish, on which 
the impregnation is effected; and Mr. Stoddart at 
last admits that the male parr comes to sexual 
maturity while in the parr state; but neither of 
these schools admit that, as Mr. Shaw holds, both 
are right, that each has half of the truth. Both of 
them, in what they deny of Mr. Shaw’s doctrine, 
proceed only on probable conjecture or apparent 
analogy; but they cannot succeed in so getting 
quit of Mr. Shaw's actual experiments. ‘The roe 
in his pond suffused with parr-milt did generate; 
that left as it came from the female did not. The 
result may have been accidental, but is, at all events, 
a hundred times more worthy of reliance than 
assumptions or reasonings from apocryphal analo- 
gies. That which is apparently the greatest 
anomaly of all—the male parr’s arriving # 
maturity while the female does not —is fully 
admitted by Mr. Stoddart, the chief reasoner from 
analogies and anomalies ; as, indeed, it must be by 
every practical angler who keeps his eyes. 

reason open to conviction. That being adm 

we cannot resist the conclusion that it is less of am 
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y—less, at least, out of accordance with the 
generally-received opinions as to the habits of 
fish —that this precocious maturity should be 
employed in impregnating ova than in impreg- 
nating females in whom no ova is to be found at 
the time. Moreover, Mr. Shaw declares he has 
seen the male parr in the river impregnating the 
deposited ova; neither Mr. Stoddart nor any one 
else says he ever saw the male and female parr 
connubially engaged. And, further still, and once 
more, the less feasible theory has the support only 
of conjectures ; the more feasible has the corrobo- 
ration of Mr. Shaw’s careful experiments. 
Following the order, or want of order, preserved 
by Ephemera and Mr. Young, we have now 
to mention that what should have formed the root 
and beginning of their argument, is brought in in 
quite a supplementary and incidental way. In a 
py-the-by tone, at the tail of the argument, the 
sssertion is let drop-—“ The parr is a distinct adult 
fish of the river trout species!” Why did not you 
tell us this at first? Why did you not tell it, 
instead of the opposite, to the Royal Society in 
1843? And, more emphatically, why—on what 
grounds—do you tell itnow? We had thought 
that if there was one thing proved about the natural 
history of fish at all, it was that the parr is not 
found in any river not affording passage to and from 
the sea; in other words, that salmon and parrs are 
never found separately. We defy any man to find 
a parr in a river to which salmon have not access, 
ora salmon in a river where there are no parrs; 
and we could, of our own knowledge, name a score 
of waters where parrs abound up to some obstruc- 
tion, natural or artificial, impassable by salmon, 
and are quite unknown above it; and also several 
where parrs used to be plentiful, but where, since 
the construction of insurmountable dams, they have 
disappeared. All this is notorious ; was known as 
a popular and established fact even to Izaak 
Walton, who knew nothing experimentally about 
salmon, but knew that he had never met with 
parrs save in salmon-rivers ; and has not till now, 
at least for many years, been denied : nor, indeed, 
is it denied now, except in so far as Mr. Young 
sets up a doctrine with which it is irreconcileable. 
The fact at least proves, that in some way a commu- 
hication with the sea is necessary to the existence 
of the parr; and, if it is a distinct species, how 
comes it that no one ever saw, or ever said he saw, 
parrs, as parrs, emigrating or immigrating? But 
Mr. Young seems to attempt to stifle this difficulty 
by speaking of the parr as a “river trout,” mean- 
ing, we presume, a trout that has no connexion 
with the sea; although, by a universal “ coinci- 
dence,” it does not live anywhere without that 
‘onnexion. Even here, however, another difficulty 
greater than ever rises before him. Did he ever 
ee a parr spawning? Did he ever see a female 
Parr with a developed roe? He never did, and 
hever will. Nor does he make any pretence in 
€ matter. He finds it easier to leap over all rea- 
‘on, and appearances, and impossibilities, by his 
‘imple ipse dizit—an expedient which, as it has 
“aved a world of trouble to himself, is likely to 


otherwise have felt that they were expected to fur- 
nish a reply. 

Although holding that Mr. Young has, with the 
insidious aid of his London friend Ephemera, ex- 
hibited himself as quite incompetent for the inves- 
tigation of the question on which he so confidently 
pronounces, we would not be thought as bringing 
against him any charge save errors of judgment. 
We believe him, though facile, quite honest and 
well-meaning ; and hope that the Duke of Suther- 
land has not forgotten the promise set forth in his 
letter to Ephemera, of doing something for his 
advantage. Indeed, so unconscious are we of any 
unkindness of act or intention towards him that, 
should we happen to come within walk of Inver- 
shin, we would not consider it any great breach of 
modesty to ask a day’s fishing. 

Of the portion of Ephemera’s book not devoted 
to natural, or rather unnatural, history, it is more 
pleasant to speak. His elaborate instructions about 
casting and striking may be of use to beginners, 
and even to more advanced practitioners ; but, on 
the whole, these things can be learned only at the 
water-side. In playing, he advocates a bold 
policy :— 

“At first, I would not bear heavily on a fish, unless he 
were making for dangerous quarters, and, in such event, I 
would stop him if I could. If he be in fair water, I would 
at first, and until his strength began to fail, play him with 
a long, tightish line, for the more of it he carries and drags 
after him, the sooner will he display symptoms of weak~- 
ness. As soon as he does, bear upon him gently, winding 
up slowly at the same time, and bringing him towards you 
in the direction of some safe place. If he sink towards 
the bottom, wind up your line and prevent him from 
descending entirely, keeping him clear from anything he 
can work his head or body against. Whilst he so remains, 
butt him—that is, present the butt end of the rod against 
him, which will cause him to feel the power of the strongest 
parts of the rod, and the more he ‘jiggers’ or shakes him- 
self to and fro, by working his head and tail this way and 
that, from side to side, in the water, the sooner will his 
strength and courage fail him. If he remains too long 
stationary and sulky, you must divine some means to make 


him take another race, for running with a restraining-bit in 
his mouth soon ends in a fatal career.” 


But what is to be done if you can find no means 
of “making him take another race?” If Ephe- 
mera could have given an answer to that question, 
it would have been worth more than all the rest of 
his book. There are few salmon-anglers who have 
not been in positions where they found the point 
perplexing. For instance, a friend angling, not 
long ago, at the head of some rapids, hooked a 
salmon of considerable size and determined cha- 
racter, which first set off seawards at a furious 
pace, and then, after trying the effect of a summer- 
sault in the air, dived, and took resolutely to the 
ground. Every sort of pull, long, strong, steady, 
and sharp, was tried in vain, till the angler was as 
sick of the fish as the fish could possibly have been 
of him. In fact, the fish was caught only in the 
way in which the Irish soldier took the prisoner :-— 
“T have taken a prisoner, Captain.”—“* Then bring 
him along.”—* But he won't come.”—* Then come 
youre But he won't let me.”—The angler 


had caught the fish, but he could neither get him 


ashore nor get himself out of the water, orn by 
10urs 





“rve the same end as regards those who might 
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did he stand, gazed at, perhaps laughed at, by a 
considerable body of spectators, including some 
English ladies, attracted from a gentleman’s seat 
close by, “to see a salmon killed.” A desperate 
attempt at rescue was made by some Irish labourers 
at work on a bridge, who resorted to volleys of 
stones, accompanied by execrations which disturbed 
the ladies much more than the fish. When this, 
too, had failed, a young man suddenly rushed 
through the trees, stripping off his upper garments 
as he neared the torrent. “Hold back that man! 
he’s drunk! he’ll be drowned !” shouted the angler; 
and was answered only by mirth, the apparent 
Bacchanal proving to be a young gentleman 
inspired with nothing more deleterious than the 
spirit of gallantry, which incites to great deeds in 
ladies’ eyes. Ultimately, and at no small risk of 
being carried to Berwick, and having his fate 
pronounced by a Northumberland coroner’s jury 
(according to the then established formula), as 
“death by drownding,’ he reached the rock in 
the middle, beneath which lay the fish, and put all 
concerned out of pain, by breaking the line. The 
only consolation received by the angler was a 
remark by the fairest of the spectators, that though 
she had failed to see a salmon killed, she had been 
much amused by the spectacle of one getting away ; 
an enjoyment in which the angler, having nothing 
else left (except to satisfy a demand of half-a-crown 
from the Irishmen, for their zeal in cursing), 
hypocritically professed to have participated. 

Such catastrophes as this generally happen with 
fish very recently hooked; those more slightly 
held expose the angler to the opposite danger of 
repeated springs into the air, for the coping with 
which peril Ephemera gives very solemn and 
sound directions. He omits to mention, however, 
that sometimes by skill, and sometimes by accident, 
these summersaults are fatal to the performer. 
Once, having hooked a large yellow trout beyond 
some weeds, through which it seemed impossible to 
drag him, he began to amuse himself and alarm us by 
taking high leaps ; when, in desperation, we tried a 
pretty strong though not violent lateral pull when he 
was in the air, and were as much astonished as he 
was, when, flying like a bird over the weeds, he came 
smack at our feet. We have resorted to the 
device often since, and generally with success: on 
one occasion, at the Union Bridge, on Tweed, 
accomplishing it seven times in succession, to the 
admiration of the fishermen of the station. It is 
easier than it seems, the one thing necessary being 
instantaneousness, in order to get the benefit of the 
ascent, wanting which is almost certain breakage. 
Sometimes, also—the thing is rare, but not fabulous 
—the summersaulter, through his own mistaken 
activity, alights on the wrong element. At a 
competition of the St. Ronan’s Club, the Ettrick 
shepherd gained the prize by means of a salmon 
which leaped ashore when on his hook. As the 
marvel was heightened by this happening to be 
the only salmon caught that day, and as no one 
had chanced to be by at the lucky moment, the 
shepherd was somewhat joked on the subject, most 
unjustly, as we now infer, from having actually 
witnessed the same thing, or a thing more wonder- 


ful still, though in our instance the result wag 
different. One day, in early spring, on the lower 
part of the Whitadder, we made up to a pensioner 
from Berwick, just a few minutes before he 
hooked a large salmon, which, after some less 
astonishing displays of agility, threw itself up high 
and dry on the opposite side! Before there was 
time to determine what should be done under such 
novel circumstances, a woman engaged in some 
employment close by where the landing had 
been effected, stepped forward, saying, in the 
kindest tone, “Hae, man! I'll throw yer fish back 
tye!” and, before remonstrance could reach her. 
chucked it into the river, where, from the slacking 
of the line, it escaped. From the terms in which 
our military friend expressed his obligations, we 
were led to infer that he had served with “ our 
army in Flanders.” 

Leaving Ephemera’s volume, with the remark 
that it is adorned by some admirably drawn and 
coloured representations of salmon flies, of different 
seasons and countries, in which it is curious to 
mark how the national characteristics are preserved 
in the flashiness of the Irish and the sombreness of 
the Seotch—the former with a strong tinge of the 
Scarlet Woman, the latter grim as the General 
Assembly—we may add that, deficient and rash 
as the work may be, it is so only as compared 
with the better of our more recent works on that 
subject. If we had taken a comparison with several 
other recent angling works, or with almost any 
of a former generation, we should have been able 
to speak in a somewhat different tone than we have 
had to adopt in trying Ephemera by the test which 
he has himself imprudently chosen. Any one will 
be astonished and amused at the chaos out of which 
we have emerged to our present position as regards 
the history of the king of river fish, and will form 
some perception of the difficulties of the question, 
if he will examine what is said by any of the older 
angling writers, even those who were practical 
men. Izaak Walton, for instance: everything that 
the dear old coxcomb says in his “ Observations of 
the Salmon, with Directions how to fish for Him,” 
is not only wrong, but the reverse of right. He 
tells us that salmon “ cast their spawn in the month 
of August,” and “then haste to the sea before 
winter,” except a few sickly ones, who “ pine and 
die the second year,” after having bred parrs o& 
sluggers, whose feeble parentage is the reasoD 
“they never thrive to any considerable bigness.” 
“Tt is also observed,” quoth Izaak, “that the 
further they get from the sea, they be both the 
fatter and better,” a fact not generally admitted by 
those who have killed salmon at Kelso and a 
Peebles. The only point on which Izaak is not 
egregiously wrong, is as to the growth of the 
after reaching the sea, regarding which, it is 
remark, he speaks of experiments having bees 
resorted to by marking the smelts, similar @ 
means and result to those lately practised by 
Duke of Athol on the Tay. As regards “ how 
fish for him,” Walton goes on to tell that salmon 
very rarely rise to a fly, and then adds a coup! of 
sentences which curiously indicate the cl 
of all the angling machinery of our 
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«Note also, that many use to fish for a salmon 
with a ring of wire on the top of their rod, through 
which the line may run to as great a length as is 
needful when he is hooked. And to that end 
eome use & wheel about the middle of their rod, 
or near their hand, which is to be observed better 
py seeing one of them than by a large demonstra- 
tion of words.” ‘The malignant poet who prayed 
that strength might be given the fish “to pull old 
Izaak in,” would have been pretty certain to have 
had his wish fatally realised, had the patriarch, with 
no wheel, or one “about the middle of his rod,” 
tried conclusions with a twenty-pounder at, let 
us suppose, such a place as Makerston ‘Trows. 

We turn briefly, far more briefly than his merits 
and our inclination demand, to the Rev. Mr. 
Grierson’s pleasant little account of his pedestrian- 
izing exploits; all the more pleasant to us from 
those hearty and unaffected manifestations of the 
writer's satisfaction with himself and all the world 
on which captious critics will fasten. When, for 
instance, the minister begins: “In the autumn of 
1811, the year of the great comet, I left Glasgow, 
and breakfasted at Dumbarton,”—some people will 
try to get up a joke at the connexion and simi- 
larity which the Rev. Thomas Grierson, they will 
say, perceives between himself and the most stu- 
pendous wonders of the universe; but such small 
quibbling, we are convinced, will be attempted 
only by persons whose stomachsand dispositions have 
been soured from want of the mauly love of effort, 
and sense of delight, which Mr. Grierson teaches, 
by a pleasantly-expressed precept, and still more 
by a recorded practice, almost putting to shame 
the best Scotch practitioners we know of—and we 
know a few, and have done a little. Mr. Grierson 
has a right to be proud of his exploits, and he does 
well in telling them to the world, both for his own 
credit and the public good. He gives a list of the 
mountains on whose summits he has stood, which 
fills us with envy and despair, thereby showing 
that he has little left to overcome in the way of 
climbing, except that acclivity he now attempts— 


“The steep where Fame’s proud temple shines afar !” 


—in comparison with which he will find the 
loftiest and roughest ben he ever surmounted easy 
walking. But besides intending his work “ for 
he amusement of the public at large,” he aims at 
Wholesome practical conclusions, according to pro- 
fessional practice, though he does not (why should 
he ?) einploy professional phrase :— 


“I would warn pedestrian tourists against a free use of 
Whisky, or any such deceitful means of excitement and 
‘upport. No doubt a prudent and temperate use of spirits 
the? = aman for occasional extraordinary exertion ; but if 
; “€xertion is to be long sustained, he is much better with- 
ut it. Such stimulants, frequently resorted to, always 
“tego enervate the frame, and thus do more harm 


4. Another caution worthy of attention is, not to indulge 
- much in drinking rich milk, a beverage most tempting 

* hungering and thirst ian, and which is often 
Pressed upon him by the kindly mountain dames. Oftener 
> once have I suffered in this way, more especially on 
of, return from Ben-a-Hallader, at the source of the ae 


The ps and re-crossing the horrible moor of Rannoc 


Y was one of the hottest, and, for want of better, 








I had partaken largely of moss-water, having scareely 


tasted food since aa early breakfast. The consequence 
was, that I verily believe the dose I got from a good woman 
at a shieling near the east end of Loch Lydoch would have 
finished me, had I not soon after fallen into the hands of 
kind and judicious friends.” 


The judicious reader will not hesitate to con- 
clude, from what we have said, that Mr. Grierson 
is pleasant company on paper, as doubtless he 
is also in person. We know nothing of him per- 
sonally, although inferring from his exploits (being 
himself fond of very bad puns, he will pardon us) 
that he does not come of the famous Grierson of 
Laq; but, nevertheless, we would undertake, from 
his book alone, to guarantee his “excellence in all 
the relations of life.’ The man with the merry 
heart that goes all the day is seldom other than a 
good man, and worthy of a kindly welcome when, for 
his own delight and ours, he makes a record of 
what he has endured and enjoyed in those toils 
and pleasures “that after no repentance draw.” 

Neither is it anything against the reverend 
tourist that, as already hinted, he professes himself 
something of a sportsman—within clerical limits, 
He indicates his love of curling, as indeed his 
fame in that respect, and as the laureate of the 
Grand Caledonian Club, is more than local. As to 
angling he is, as might be inferred of so entha- 
silastic a lover of nature, a deep proficient—seldom 
describing a river that he does not make its capa- 
bilities for angling a large element in the qnestion 
of its picturesqueness. Indeed, he seems to regard 
rivers as made for angling, just as Brindley be- 
lieved them made for navigation. Nay, he even 
throws out a pretty broad hint that the Crinan 
Canal would be better employed as a reservoir for 
fish than a meansot traffic. And we will be bound 
that, for all this, het snone the worse parish minis- 
ter; but, on the contrary (as, indeed, we happen to 
have learned otherwise than by inference from his 
book) he dwells specially beloved “among his own 
people.” In his quiet sphere, and with his oeca- 
sional “ minister's week” (7. e. from the Monday to 
the Saturday se’nnight) for the gratification of his 
manly and simple tastes, he would not, he tells us, 
change places with the Archbishop of Canterbury ; 
and we commend his decision. 

Instead of citing any of the adventures of a more 
cheerful character drawn by Mr. Grierson from his 
pedestrian experiences, we shall, mainly in the hope 
of convincing youthful effeminates that all is not 
barren, even in the most barren scenes, mention 
an incident within our own recent experience 
which our clerical friend would probably have 
thought proper to say nothing about, had he en- 
joyed our luck. Along with a friend, we were 
crossing the hills between Ettrick and Yarrow, on 
a dismal drenching day, and therefore in a some- 
what mournful mood. Suddenly there appeared, 
within a few yards, passing along the ridge of the 
steep up whith we were wearily toiling, a coun- 
try lass, arrayed in her “best brawe,” but with 
these dis in a manner which we have scarcel 
boldness to mention. However, here goes: the 
garments which should have shrouded her “ decent 
limbs” were, every stitch of them, elevated to save 
her Sunday bonnet. There indeed was 4 a somee 
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that made us less forlorn!” 


dilemma. 
“Ye prudes in virtue, say, 

Say, ye severest, what would you have done ?” 
What but that which we did—stand gazing and 
amazed, “ thinkin’ our very e’en enriched,” as Lady 
Morgan once very aptly quoted, and was very 
prudishly, nay, pruriently, abused fordoing; gazing, 
we say, respectfully and silently, till happening, by 


There was a mutual 


no intention of ours, to catch the eye of the moun- 


tain Musidora, she first stood for a minute, as if 
struck to stone—*so stands the statue that enchants 
the world !’"—and then squatted down, like a moor- 
hen, among the heather, and all again was col 


and gloom. 
Unhappily, it is impossible at this time to make 


mention of the subjects we have been loosely tal&-_ 


ing about without a regretful and condemnatury 
allusion to the churlish spirit of late displayed by 
some of the Scotch proprietors, and still more, 
perhaps, by the English tenants of their mansions 
and sporting privileges, from dukes to London 
tradesmen. In Tweeddale, indeed, with one or two 
odious exceptions, the proprietors of the land en- 


force no right of property in the trouts of the) 


rivers; and never may that freedom be abrogated 
or abused. But in the Highlands there is scarcely 
a burn or loch, however remote, in which an angler 
can cast a line (we are not here speaking of sal- 
mon-fishing), without the fear that in a few minutes 
he will be ordered off by a keeper. But even as 
to mere walking—as to the Right of Way through 
the glens and over the mountains—a rapacious and 
encroaching spirit is abrood, demanding the re- 


sistance of every lover of country and nature. If 


things go on as they have been doing, the finest 
scenes in the Highlands will soon be invisible, or 
seen only as a show, and for admission-money. 


Taking the case of only one offender, and one dis- | 
trict, we have the Duke of Athol desperately main- | 


taining, before the law courts, his right to debar 
human foot from a country thirty miles long, 
through which a road was made at the public ex- 
pense, and making merchandise of those more com- 


LATTER-DAY 


When Rabelais shall lecture Swift, 
And Catiline Cethegus, 

And Toby Filpot cry unthrift 
At thimblefuls of negus— 


When pickpockets at thieving preach, 
When Niobes scold snivellers, 

Then Devilsdung may safely teach 
Stump Orators are drivellers. 


(Herr Teufelsdrock of Weissnichtwo, 
Who wrote the “ Unsewn Sewer,” 


LATTER-DAY PAMPHLETS. 


_pact beauties of nature which can be exhibited for 
cash. Everybody knows Burns's fine verses, “ The 
Humble Petition of Bruar Water to the noble 
Duke of Athol,” praying his grace— 


“* My banks to shade with towering trees, 
And bonny spreading. bushes.” 








| and predicting how, in future days, the “lovin 

pair” and “musing bard” would haunt the shelter, 
|The poet's prayer was granted—the banks are now 
‘clothed and blooming. But, alas, a duke has 
arisen that knew not Robert, and cares not a straw 
for lovers, or poets, or people at large. We have 


d | now the Falls of Bruar surrounded not only with 


‘trees, but with a wall, and a gate, and a ~« Pay 


here !” 
“A greedy glower the coronet throws, 
| And ye maun draw your tippence !”’ 


You can see the Duke of Atholl’s Bruar just on 
the same terms as you can see Mr. Banvard’s Mis- 
sissippi. His grace will let you hear the moun- 
tain torrent, “wild roaring oe’r the linn,” just as 
Mr. Lumley will let you hear Jenny Lind pouring 
forth “Ah, non giunge.” Outupon it! Let it be 
‘reformed altogether, for the honour of Scotland, for 


| ° ° . 
the safety of the institutions of property and rank, 


‘to which one duke may do more injury than a 
hundred demagogues. If ever the acrid spirit of 
‘communism and levelling can be made to stain the 
healthy current of public opinion and discussion in 
Britain, it will be by the powers (we do not say the 
rights) of property being turned to the perpetration 
of such outrages as these on the natural sense of- 
justice and freedom. Let the Haves beware of 
seeking to wrest from the Have-nots those induce- 
ments to content and consolation which the poet of 
Scotland described, and her people will struggle to 
retain: 





“What though, like commoners of air, 
We wander out we know not where, 
But either house or hall, 
Yet nature’s charms, the hills and woods, 
The sweeping yales and foaming floods, 
Are free alike to all.’”’ 


PAMPHLETS® 


In English means, as all men know, 
Sir Devilsdung of Nowhere.) 


Nay, hold! for not on Devilsdung 
Should such a heavy charge lie, 

Though he’s incontinent of tongue 
And paper spoils so largely. 


No wonder tongues and books appear 
To him all bounds exceeding, 

His talking leaves no time to hear, 
His writing none for reading. 





— 





* As the author of these singular papers has ventured to impugn the privilege of talking and writing nonsense so justly prized by 
all her Majesty’s subjects within tne four seas, it was natural that ’ 
sides ; and as it is but fair to listen to what may be said on either, 
the gooseouill who feels himself aggrieved.—Ep, 


some indignation should make itself felt. Every question has t¥e 
we do not hesitate to insert the above effusion from some knight 
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PETER AGAINST PAUL. 


A-PIG ROW AT MALTA, 


[x some of our Indian cities, where the residence | in the midst of constitutional forms imported from 
of a mixed population of Mahometans and Hin- | England, under the shade of the English flag, it 
doos preserves the sectarian instincts from rusting, has recently attempted encroachments which have 
the advantages of a religious grievance as the best somewhat surprised and greatly scandalised the 
of materials for civil disturbance have long been | English inhabitants of the island. It is true that 
understood and acted on. It is customary for dis-| the ancient Lady who now once more sits on her 
affected Hindoos to express their discontent with seven hills never withdraws a claim nor confesses 
the Government by throwing a dead pig within the an error; but her usurpations have, in former 
inclosure of the mosque, in the well-founded ex- times, been conducted with a tact and judgment 
ectation that their more turbulent and warlike | which have saggested to her a vigorous pressure 


neighbours will at once take arms to avenge the 
pollution of their sanctuary. The Mahometans, 
on such occasions, swelling their numbers by the 
adhesion of the real authors of the outrage and of 
the excitable part of the general population, give 
vent to their feelings by attacking the collector's 
residence, or the nearest post of sepoys : and it some- 
times requires a considerable expenditure of powder 
to convince them that the carcase of the unclean 
beast was not thrust upon them by official sanction. 
This conventional and well-understood species of 
insurrection is known in the simple and unaffected 
phraseology which characterises the Anglo-Indian 
dialect, as a pig-row. It is much to be wished 


upon the weak, and the exercise of generosity and 
self-denial in favour of the independent and strong. 
Her followers in Malta, the most faithful of all 
the subjects of Rome, have deviated in their zeal 
from the ancient spirit of her policy, when they 
assumed to tolerate, and barely to tolerate, the re- 
ligion which prevails in England. 

It must be admitted, that the very aspect of 
Malta would suggest to an adept in religious dis- 
turbances the facilities which it affords for the 
species of agitation which we have ventured to 
call a pig-row. The red-coated, upright, clean- 
shaven soldiery, the fair-complexioned ladies, and 
the handsome spire of the new Protestant church 


where it is evident that each of them will be ready 


that our insular language supplied a title as concise 
and descriptive for the religious disturbances which, 
ruffling everywhere the surface of opinion, so 
strongly resemble pig-rows in their groundlessness 


on the Sunday, with her gilt-edged prayer-book, 
strike the mind with a kind of familiar strange- 
ness, When they are first seen in the bright lights 


and noisiness, while they exceed them in insincerity. of the burnt-up Southern rock; but all English 
associations are soon overborne by sights and 


The agitations which, from time to time, spread \ 
through England, from Exeter or some other local | sounds more in accordance with the latitude. A 
centre, may appear to those who receive and pro- | hundred bells are jangling in honour of the saint 


pagate the impulse to indicate a deep-seated un-|in waiting for the day; penitents in an absurd 
easiness in society, or, perhaps, even an approaching | livery are rattling alms-boxes; labourers, as they 
religious disruption. But the age of genuine|throng the dusty roads, returning homeward, in- 
theological hatred has passed. Sectarian divisions | tone long prayers in unison, that their spiritual as 
no longer correspond with political parties, nor! well as temporal day’s work may be got over by 
do the advocates of any shade of religious opinion | supper-time ; and above all, innumerable priests in 
seriously hope for a final and complete triumph | full dignity of canonicals and broad-brimmed hats, 
over their opponents. In the intervals of political | loiter aboutthe streets, or travel over the country in 
contests, or in the increasing suspicion that they the national calesse, a vehicle resembling a broken- 
also are tending to become unreal and obsolete, down post-chaise which has lost its fore wheels, 
ecclesiastical questions afford a welcome oppor- and is on its way to be repaired, with half its 
tunity to the zeal and pugnacity which seek to| weight mean time supported on the back of a 
dissipate the ennui of “a calm world and a long mule. As the Church in its domination over the 
peace.” Many of the combatants warm and excite island, which it boasts to have maintained uninter- 
themselves in the tournament, but retire from it in rupted from the time of St. Paul's shipwreck to 
succession as graver interests, public or private, the present day, has not thought it necessary to 
attract their attention. Assisted by a few zealots, teach its flock to read, or even to provide the 
the professional gladiators keep up the conflict as native dialect of Arabic with a written alphabet, 
it flags, or prudently suspend hostilities till a we may suppose that the intellectual and spiritual 
general craving for excitement once more points progress of the inhabitants is worthy of their ad- 
out the favourable moment for throwing another vanced condition in respect of locomotion. It is 
dead pig into the mosque of the enemy. certain that men may get to heaven without read- 
Chere are, however, nooks and corners of the ing—experience teaches us that they may go 
world, and even of the British empire, in which from Valetta to Citta Notabile in a calesse; 
the genuine bigotry of former times still presents the priests and calesse-drivers are entirely opposed 
itself as a living specimen to the contemplation of to any newfangled contrivance for effecting either 
furious observers. In Malta, especially, Catholic- | object. 
isin has learned nothing and forgotten nothing, and| The English Government in ite forty years 
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occupation of the island; has, on the whole, shown | is of course passed over) to the See 


a fair amount of consideration for the feelings of 
its subjects; hack cabs are not yet introduced, and 
the Maltese alphabet has only been invented within 
two or three years; but the comparatively. small 
number of religious complaints which have been 
made against England must be attributed rather to 
a judicious abstinence from meddling than to skill 
in dealing with the subject. Whenever the (o- 
vernment has interfered, either to countenance 
Protestantism or to reassure alarmed orthodoxy, 
it has generally displayed the curious infelicity 
which attends our well-meaning lay officials in 
most of their dealings with the thin-skinned sus- 
ceptibilities of religious persuasions. 








PETER AGAINST PAUL. 


\ of Malta, he 
has devoted his mind to securing a patron jy 
heaven (presso laltissimo Iddio tal protettore) who 
had more influence than all (quantive whain Para. 
diso). ‘The result of the inquiry could not he 
doubtful. His heart bore him at once to the feet of 
“ quella grande Signora,” who is “ never prayed to 
and never prays in vain.” ‘The “ Universal Shep- 
herd,” on due application, had given the necessary 
official sanction, and, by proper letters patent, 


appointed the “ Queen of the Angels,” “under the 


' 
| 


One of the | 


first difficulties which arose, concerned the patron- | 
age of the Episcopal see, which entitles its possessor | 
to the dignities of Archbishop of Rhodes, and to | 


an income double or treble that of any other Mal- 
tese subject, and to the universal reverence of the 


native population. While the priests jog uneasily in | hollow. 
their calesses, the Archbishop appears only in aj} in no way obscured. 





title of the Assumed (Assunta),” principal patroness 
of the island. ‘The heart of the Archbishop leaps 
up with delight (eswdtammo di gioja); but it js 
evident that a seruple disturbs his mind, which we 
consider only too well founded. What will the 
ex-protector think of his unceremonious dismissal 7 
The author of the indignity puts the best face on 
the proceeding by heaping compliments on Saint 
Paul, which sound on such an occasion somewhat 
His glory, he assures the people, will be 
He will always be our 


London built chariot, with a pair of heavy English | apostle “ per eccelenza,’ our excellent protector, our 


horses in front, and a pair of footmen behind, of} patron, our support. 


dimensions worthy of Regent-street. ‘The English 
Government, as representing the Grand Master of 
St. John, were legally entitled to the nomination, 
and exercised it, we believe, on the first vacancy 
without dispute. The Pope, however, as might 
have been foreseen, made a counter-claim to the 
presentation, and some years ago commenced his 
attempt to establish it by appointing a Maltese 
priest of his own choiee, Monsignor Sant, to the 
titular dignities of bishop ia partibus infidelium, 
that he might appear on the decease of the actual 
Archbishop to have a natural claim to the sueces- 
sion. The Governor instantly protested against the 
threatened usurpation, and announced that the 
candidate so clearly designated by Rome would be 
specially excluded from all claim to the Episcopal 
succession. But the quickly changing occupants 
of Downing-street, and of the Palace at Valetta, 
have little chance of success in a contest with the 
crafts and determination of the Vatican. When 
the desired vacancy occurred, Bishop Sant found a 
Catholic Governor in power, and Mr. O’ Ferrall, in 
ignorance, perhaps, of the pretensions which he was 
sanctioning, complied with the wishes of the Holy 
Ree by promoting the titular prelate to the solid 
dignity of Bishop of Malta. 

Dr. Sant appears to be a harmless old man 
in his mundane relations, but his spiritual career 
has been distinguished by a singularly revolu- 
tionary proceeding. The chief act of his Epis- 
copacy amounts to no less an injustice than 
the deposition of St. Paul from his tutelary 
supremacy over the island, a local rank which 


rested on a sounder historical foundation than even | 


that of St. Peter at Rome itself. In a proclama- 
tion, such as Protestant eyes gaze on with astonish- 
ment, the worthy Archbishop, with a string of titles 
attached to his name which might suffice “the 
Turk, who two and fifty kingdoms hath,” announces 
to his faithful flock the change in their spiritual 
allegiance. From the moment, he tells us, that he was 
elected by the supreme hierarch (the lay governor 


| 


| 





But can 8. Paolo deny that 
the new patroness is better than himself? Is she 
not Queen of the Apostles as of the other saints? 
“ Moreover,” he adroitly adds, using Mr. Shandy’s 
favourite argument ad hominem, “will he, i 
grande amante di Maria, he who probably looks 
face to face upon her, will the tender, the generous 
S. Paolo be capable of taking offence (restare 
offeso) at seeing her preferred to himself? Oh, 
certainly not (Ah, certo che no) We doubt 

whether the Archbishop feels the confidence which . 
he expresses; and which, in our opinion, he has 

little right to entertain; but we do not grudge him 

the pleasure which he evidently feels in accom- 

plishing the great measure of his Episcopal life. 

A bishop might be employed in many ways more 

mischievous to his neighbours and less amusing to 

disinterested observers. 

If the local government erred on the side of 
amiable weakness in the promotion of Bishop 
Sant, the anthorities at home inflicted a gratuitons 
blow on the religious peace of the island by giving 
him a Protestant rival. In the sudden passion 
for episcopacy which, a few years ago, overrun the 
fashionable classes of English society, it was deter- 
mined to establish a Mediterranean diocese, for the 
benefit of the Anglican residents of its coasts and 
islands. Malta was naturally included in the see 
of Gibraltar; and the two or three respectable 
clergymen who had officiated there for years, 
the general satisfaction of their congregations, 
found themselves suddenly blest with diocesan 
superintendence. The carcase of the unclean beast 
in a mosque would be more welcome than 4 
heretic bishop in so orthodox a stronghold of 
catholicism ; nor was the shock to the feelings of 
the Maltese priesthood alleviated by the rise of an 
Anglican church, built by Queen Adelaide, and 
decorated by a spire, which became one of 
most conspicuous objects in Valetta. It was true 


that the native faith could boast of many temples 
of larger extent and of richer decoration ; but | 
melancholy fact remained, that the intruding schia™ 
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at one point projected itself above its rival to the 
height of the only spire in the island: nor were 
other causes of irritation wanting. Sometimes a 
subaltern would refuse to salute the host, or a pious 
English lady would attempt to lend an Exeter 
Hall tract to an unlettered native. Sir Robert 
Inglis on one oceasion declared in Parliament, 
that it was the duty of the Crown to make its own 
religion the established faith of Malta; and the 
distant provincials might be excused for not under- 
standing how little was meant by the speaker, or 
understood as intended by the audience whom he 
addressed. With or without provocation, the priests 
began to look more coldly on the English; emis- 
saries from Rome preached against the encroach- 
ments of Protestantism; and the Catholic Church m 
general began to combine the advantages of per- 
fect security with the excitement and interest of 
proclaiming itself in danger. ‘The appointment, in 
1847, of a Catholic governor, was naturally con- 
sidered a triumph over the enemy: and although 
we entirely acquit him of any disposition to en- 
courage or promote sectarian quarrels, his policy 
has incidentally supplied the priesthood with 
abundant opportunities of giving public utterance 
to their grievances and antipathies. , 

Few, perhaps, of our readers are aware that an 
elective constitution has recently been introduced 
into Malta by Lord Grey and Mr. More O' Ferrall. 
The Council, which previously consisted of the 
higher English and native officials, has been en- 
larsed by the admission of a minority of repre- 
sentatives of constituencies, formed by the insti- 
tution of a low property qualification. ‘The peo- 
ple, in happy ignorance of politics, as well as of 
all branches of knowledge, except such as may 
have been orally communicated to them in their 
insular tongue, naturally exercised their new 
functions under the guidance of their habitual 
leaders ; and the new elective body consisted 
almost wholly of priests and of nominees of the 
priesthood. On the first convocation of the Coun- 
cil, in the spring of the present year, an oppor- 
tunity was soon offered for the display of the 
motives and objects which ordinarily influence the 
conduct of sacerdotal politicians. For the purpose, 
It may be supposed, of educating his inexperienced 
advisers in the duties for which they were least 
prepared, the Governor commenced their labours 
by laying before them the draft of a new criminal 
code tor Malta and its dependencies, to supersede 
the present heterogeneous mass of penal laws and 
eustoms which has accumulated since the time of 
tae Norman kings of Sicily, and which includes 
many barbarous medizval provisions, as well as 
obsolete censorial regulations, established by the 
Knights of St. John. The new scheme was corm- | 
piled some years ago by a commission of Maltese 
lawyers and judges, on the model of the French 
and Neapolitan codes. It was revised aud modi- 
fied by an eminent Seotch lawyer, under the 
Instructions of the Colonial-office ; and finally it 
Was adopted, in its amended state, by the existing 
Council of officials, Mr. O’Ferrall, however, de- 
termined on reserving it for farther discussion, as 





su experimental test of the working of his new 
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constitution. The inconvenience resulting to the 
community which he governs will probably be 
limited to a delay of two or three years in the aequi- 
sition of a better system of laws, and to some 
tampering with the details of the code. The Go- 
vernor will, perhaps, suffer more annoyance from 
a deluge of religious virulence, which has suddenly 
burst on the deliberations of his little senate, and 
which he may be excused for not having antici- 
pated, at least to its actual extent. 

After much discussion, the Council had arrived 
at the article which related to offences against pub- 
lie worship, when the priestly pretensions burst 
forth in their fall foree. The project contained 
provisions against the disturbance or profanation 
of the sacred functions “of the Roman Catholic 
religion, of the Anglican Church, or of the esta- 
blished Church of Scotland,” which are, we believe, 
the only sects numerous enough to exercise public 
worship at present in the island. Similar pro- 
tection was given to any other religious society, 
lawfully assembled ; and penalties were attached 
to the public ridicule or profanation of names and 
tenets generally held sacred by Chiristians, espe- 
cially to the act of any one who should “ bestem- 
Miasse ossia empiamente esecrasse il nome di Dio 
o di qualeuna delle persone della Ss. Trinita,” as 
well as to the more probable offence of violating 
the respect due to the religious furniture (oggett: 
di culto) of the Roman Catholic religion, or to 
objects held sacred by the members of any other 
Church, 

When this chapter was brought forward, the 
Canon Amato, one of the priestly members of the 
Council, proposed to introduce, at the beginning of 
it, the modest assertion, that “the Roman Catholic 
religion is dominant in Malta and its dependencies. 
Any other worship legally introduced into these 
islands is either protected or tolerated.” The com- 
piler of the project, he complained, in the course of 
a lengthened declamation, had made Malta, emi- 
nently Catholic as it was, into another Geneva, or 
something worse, in which all kinds of worship 
would enjoy an equal rank. ‘The Rabbi, the 
Mufti, the Brahmin, might benefit by the ob- 
noxious provision; perhaps we might add, that 
these would all have been less objectionable to the 
good canon than the Anglican clergyman, Catho- 
licism, he urged, was dominant in fact. Why not 
declare it dominant in law? England had gua- 
ranteed its supremacy by implication, when the 
islanders were promised protection for their reli- 
gion as it existed, and therefore for a dominant 
religion. Nay, Sir Thomas Maitland had actually 
said, in some letter or dispatch, that Catholicism 
was predominant in Malta—a proposition which 
may, indeed, be admitted as undeniable. It might 
be objeeted that the assertion of domimaney was 
somewhat out of place in a criminal eode; but 
Malta, having no Magna Charta, must find room 
for general principles wherever they can con- 
veniently be thrust in. And what principle so 
general or so important as that the true Chureh is 
dominant, and that other sects, which cannot con- 
veniently be extirpated, must be content with pro- 
tection and toleration? The canon admitted that 
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they might be legally introduced, till he was re- 
minded that he had carried concession too far by 
his more thoroughgoing brother, Monsignor Fiteni, 
a dignitary who appears to be gifted with the 
naive and candid character of an augur, whe would 
not laugh when he met his colleague in the street. 
This worthy divine altogether denied the legality 
of any foreign sect, and complained in impassioned 
language of the outrage on Maltese feelings, in- 
flicted not only by the intrusive bishop, but by 
the equally intrusive, and more obtrusive, spire of 
the church. Eventually the preposterous position 
selected for the proposed article caused its rejec- 
tion, although, as afterwards appeared, the prepos- 
terous doctrine which it affirmed was highly to the 
taste of the Council. 

Immediately after the question of abstract domi- 
nancy had been decided in the negative, a third 
priest arose to introduce the same phrase into the 
article of the code which provides protection for 
public worship. Monsignor Casolani is designated 
on the part of Rome as successor to the see of 
Malta, by the rank which he holds of Bishop of 
Mauro Castro, in partibus. It remains to be seen 
hereafter whether the English Government will 
have the weakness to yield to the encroachments of 
the papacy by gratifying his ambition. As an 
accomplished priest, not devoid of general ability, 
he may meddle, if the opportunity is afforded him, 
with matters more interesting to the Colonial- 
office than the dignity and rights of St. Paul. In 
his parliamentary capacity he has shown both the 
will and power to be troublesome. In ianguage 
as insolent and overbearing as that of his priestly 
colleagues, he brought forward a series of amend- 
ments to the articles of the project which we have 
quoted, imposing higher penalties on offences com- 
mitted against the Roman Catholic Church “ do- 
minant in these islands” than on those which might 
affect any “dissenting worship”—culto dissentiente 
da quello della chiesa dominante. The Roman 
Pantheon, including the persons della beata Ver- 
gine e det Santi, were also provided with security 
against insult or ridicule, by word or action; but 
we regret that the Archbishop's proclamation, in 
contempt of St. Paul, would not fall within any 
retrospective operation of the clause. 

It was in vain that the English and Protestant 
members of the Council assured the angry priests 
that they in no way disputed the predominance of 
Catholicism in point of fact, nor its right to secu- 
rity and maintenance. Mr. Lushington, the Chief 
Secretary to Government, even went so far as to 
offer the substitution of the epithet “established” 
(stabilita) for that of “dominant,” in the descrip- 
tion of the Church of the majority. All compro- 
mise was rejected, and the amendments were car- 
ried by the support of all the elected members, 
and of all the native officials. except the Crown- 
Advocate, whose lawyer-like sense of justice pro- 
cured him an angry rebuke from the prelate whom 
he ventured to oppose. It is difficult to convey to 
our readers an impression of the tone adopted bv 
the advocates of Catholic domination. Monsignor 


Casolani threatened Protestants with Lynch law if 
his proposal was not adopted, and worthy Mr. 
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Fiteni argued, that as the Maltese were more 
attached to their religion than others, they were 
entitled to a higher degree of protection. Dissent. 
ing sects were haughtily assured by the bishop, 
‘that as they had found their way into the island 
‘they should be protected and tolerated. “Pro. 
tected,” as the Chief Secretary inquired, “ by what 
| power, and tolerated by whom? It was the power 
of England which protected, and would continue 
to protect them, as it also protected the Roman 
Catholic religion.” 

Perhaps the most remarkable illustration of 
sacerdotal logic was afforded by the introduc. 
tion of the word “dominant” into the first 
clause of the amendments, and the subsequent 
deduction of superior rights and privileges as 
necessarily belonging to a religion once admitted 
to be dominante in queste isole. Shortly after- 
wards a farther inference from this favourite phrase 
developed itself in a vote of the Council, which 
extended the penalties inflicted on persons who 
obstructed public officers in the exercise of their 
functions to those who interfered with ecclesiastical 
‘authorities. As the project of law stands at pre- 
lsent, we are not certain that a refusal by a parent 
to admit a confessor to his daughter might not be 
subjected to legal penalties. We are not aware 
whether the consequences of “dominance” have 
been hitherto carried any farther ; but it would not 
be difficult to extend and apply the principle in 
many directions. That any of these absurd and 
insulting provisions will be sanctioned by the 
Crown we should not for a moment suppose, even 








mons that the consent of his office would be with- 
held ; but bad local effects may be produced by a 
public discussion of points on which the English 
and Maltese population are so irreconcileably 
divided, and by the display of the encroaching 
spirit of the Romish priesthood. 

It was scarcely to be expected that the suscep- 
tibilities of Protestantism should not feel the provo- 
cation offered by its opponents. Greatly, however, 
to the credit of the English Members of Council, 
they abstained from every expression of disrespect 
to the faith of the majority, and from every claun 
to supremacy on the part of the Anglican Chureh. 
Mr. Bourchier, collector of customs, in proposing 
the removal of the offensive inequality advocated 
by Monsignor Casolani, disclaimed any wish to 
infringe “on the immunities of that Church which, 
he admitted, was the Church of the Maltese; he 
would say the dominant Church, if he only knew 
what the word ‘dominant’ meant.” Mr. Lushing- 
ton, in one of a series of speeches which deserved 
a larger audience and a worthier adversary, declared 
“his total want of sympathy, not only with the 
spirit of direct insult and persecution, but with 
that more common tone of mind which could reck- 


others, careless what it may be disturbing thereby; 
how much of what was dearest and most sacred It 
might be destroying without replacing ; how much 
even of truths held in common it might be shaking; 
how much irreparable evil, in short, it might be 
risking for the sake of gaining a nominal adhereat 





if Mr. Hawes had not assured the House of Com-: 


lessly thrust its own convictions on the minds of 








to its own class of opinions. He disclaimed this 
line of conduct totally in principle, and, if put in 
action here, he should disclaim it, more especially, 
as unworthy of the position held by the English 
Government towards the Maltese, of the duties 
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Malta into a little Ireland, though it includes no 
little Ulster on which Protestantism could set the 
| sole of its foot. Yet Dr. Tomlinson is probably a 
| benevolent and amiable man ; possibly even tolerant 
/and considerate in practice. But the habit of using 


‘nvolved in that position, and of the promises of | words at random, for the purpose of talking up to 


which it was virtually a violation.” The Anglo- 
Maltese newspapers, also, to which we are chiefly 
indebted for our information on these matters, 
remonstrated against the obnoxious votes of the 
Council with a degree of moderation and temper 
creditable to their conductors, and abstained from 
any attempt to retaliate upon the ultra-Catholic 
party by claims of Protestant supremacy. The 
priests seemed to be in the position of the tradi- 
tional Irishman who could find no one to strike his 
coat as he dragged it through the fair; but at last 
they were fortunate in finding an antagonist as 
pugnacious and irrational as themselves. 

“George, by Divine permission, Bishop of Gib- 
raltar,” which, translated out of ecclesiastical eu- 
phuism into the vernacular, means, Dr. Tomlin- 
son, “ being ordinarily resident in the said island,” 
which, in the vulgar, implies that he was spend- 
ing a few weeks in Malta, on his way from Gib- 
raltar to Naples, thought it necessary to help out 
the quarrel by a formal protest, headed with the 
pompous irreverence usual in such cases, “ In the 
name of the Most Holy Trinity, amen.” The first 
article of the protest fairly outbids the Amatos and 
theCasolanis in extravagant pretension. The bishop 
protests against the vote of the Council, “ Because, 
whatever may be the privileges granted to the 
Maltese, the supremacy of the English Crown 
carries with it, of necessity, the supremacy of the 
religion of the Queen and of the people of England, 
and establishes it by the law of the land in every 
colony and dependency of the empire, Malta in- 
cluded. Because this proceeding of the majority 
of the Council in attempting to make the Church of 
Rome dominant in Malta, and to declare the reli- 
gion of the said Church to be exclusively the 
Catholic religion, is an attack on the supremacy of 


the Crown and the fundamental laws of the empire, | 


and an invasion of the rights and privileges of the 
Catholic and Apostolic Church of England.” 

That a belligerent bishop should attach even the 
smallest meaning to such phrases as “ the funda- 
mental laws of the empire,” or that he should use 
the phrase “supremacy of the Crown” in its true 
legal sense, it would perhaps be unreasonable to 
expect; but we should have thought that a colonial 
bishop might have heard of Lower Canada, where 
“the religion of the Queen, &e.,” is not established, 
aud where the Roman Catholic establishment is 
suaranteed by treaty and by law; nor would it 
have shown any extraordinary knowledge in an 
English clergyman if he had remembered that a 
religion is established in Scotland which is not 
protessed by the Queen, and which calls itself 
neither Anglican, nor Catholic, nor Apostolic. 
The fact that no Maltese is now a Protestant, or 
likely hereafter to desert his native Church, would 
probably hot appear to the bishop a material ele- 
ment in the question of Protestant supremacy. We 
an easily believe that in theory he would make 


their supposed character, is likely to beset eccle- 
siastical dignitaries as long as the laity display a 
/morbid appetite for cant on the part of their spi- 
ritual advisers. In the present instance, the stilted 
_conventionalit.es of the episcopal protest rekindled, 
as was intended, the smouldering conflict. A Pro- 
testant address to Lord Grey was numerously signed 
by the English. The ¢ ‘atholics, on the other hand, 
prepared a counter protest; and it is satisfactory 
to know that their Archbishop has strengthened 
their cause by recommending it to the protection 
of the Patroness on whose good offices he has so 
strong a claim. Finally, Sir Robert Inglis, in 
bringing the question before Parliament, declared, 
with that habitual levity of partizanship which 
makes it difficult to believe that he is ever in 
earnest, that the Bishop of Gibraltar ought to have 
been called Bishop of Malta, a designation which, 
as he is no doubt aware, would have been a mere 
wanton offence to the feelings of the Maltese, whose 
diocesan has enjoyed the title, as well as the actual 
office, from time immemorial. 

It would be well if the Maltese and other pro- 
vincials of various creeds understood how little the 
language of such speakers as Sir Robert Inglis 
represents the feelings of England, or even the 
| practical policy of the very persons who, for their 
/own purposes, think proper to use it. Many a 
| phrase which, at a distance, sounds as an insult and 
a threat, is in reality addressed only to the sympa- 
thetic violence and insincerity of Exeter Hall. 
Religious orators almost always lose the sense of 
reality, and use language with a levity and care- 
lessness which would be repudiated in secalar 
‘transactions. With all its habitual love of verbal 
cant, and with its occasional propensity to theo- 
logical squabbles, England, though religious and 
tenacious of “dogmas,” is neithera priest-ridden nor 
‘an intolerant nation. If controversial actors are 
encouraged to paint and dress for their part, and 
to rant up to the conventional pitch of the stage, 
the dramatic illusion is but on the surface, and the 
audience, after enjoying the excitement which it 
came to seek, retires with an undisturbed con- 
sciousness of the difference between fiction and 
reality. Those of our dependencies which are 
more or less orthodox than ourselves may be well 
assured that their religious convictions will never 
Le seriously interfered with by England. Sir 
Robert Inglis will begin to Protestantise Malta 
when Mr. Ferrand has successfully completed his 
crusade against cotton shirts and stockings. 

That the advocates of Catholic domination are 
more earnest and logical in their bigotry we can 
readily believe. It is fortunate that, in Malta at 
least, they have neither real grievances on which 
to rest their claims, nor political power to enforce 
them. With ordinary firmness and good temper, 
it will not be difficult to avoid either encouraging 
their pretensions or irritating their harmless pre- 
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THE SQUIRE AND THE MILLER’S DAUGHTER. 
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judices. When the priests find that they will nei- in character, position, and language. The auda- 
ther be allowed to persecute nor to be persecuted, cious aggressions of Catholicism throughout Europe, 





unaccompanied as they are by any real increase of 
strength or vitality, seem to forebode an early 
and destructive reaction. We do not anticipate 
the immediate extinction of a flame which, though 
dying, may yet flicker and flare up many times be. 
fore its final disappearance; but, at the present 
moment, the Church of the middle ages appears to 
be altogether fry. Happily foreed to abandon tha 
hypocritical paradox of a reforming Pope, and 


they will be content with the uncontrolled guidance 
of the ignorant and credulons, but not unhappy, 
population. Let them amuse their fleck with 
processions and illuminations, and themselves by 
distributing promotion and readjusting precedence 
among thie heav enly hierarchy. %t. Paul has long 
been ‘regarded as a questionable Catholic, on ac- 
count of his logical and inquiring turn of mind; and 


we scarcely blame the more orthodox Maltese for the 
stigma which their spiritual chief has inflicted upon | openly allied with all that is weakest ‘and w orst in 


him. Inrenouncing the ambition of their brethren on | the general conflict of interests and opinions, the 
the Continent, they * will avoid the dangers which be- | ropresentativ es of Catholicism proclaim aloud the 
set them—their impe nding fall with “ the pride that | incompatibility of their system with whatever js 
When Mr. 0’ Ferrall refused to | true, with whatever is of good report. Struggling in 


goeth before a fall.” 
Sardinia to crush Italian independence in its 


admit the i impious fugitives whom Heaven, by its 
minister Oudinot, had punis shed for disputing the| cradle, sharing and directing the crimes and follies 


possession of Rome with its vicegerent, he was not| of the mean tyrant of Naples, pushing the oscillat- 
ashamed to receive an address of thanks from the! ing gov ernment of Austria from its equilibrium, 
Archbishop for preserving the eminently Catholic | !endeay ouring at Cologne to impede by fresh divisions 
island from the contamination of heresy. We are, | the remote accomplishment of Germ an unity, priest- 
fortunately, not called upon to try the temper of our | € raft is blustering and crowing for an opponent :— 


readers hy criticising the conduet of the Governor : 
but the gt 0d bishop \ was, no doubt, wise in his cene- 
ration, although on this, as on other occasions, his ima- 


ginative assertions somewhat outrun the ¢ wredulity of 


the Protestant mind. We can scarcely believe his 
statement, that the offensive language of the sacri- 
legious refugees, as it was heard from their floating 
prison—leste mmiando,we suppose, which, under the 
circumstances, might be pardonable, ossia empia- 
mente esecrando—made the ne ighbourhood of the 
vast and noisy harbour of Marsa Muscietto unap- 
proachable and unendurable to the pious Maltese. 
However this may be, the bishop and the priest- 
hood of Malta will ‘probably have more and more 


reason to rejoic e in the isolation of their diocese | 


THE SQUIRE 


Don Pedro. “ Will you have me, lady ?” 
Beatrice. “ No, my lord, unless | might have 
working days; your grace is too costly to wear every day.” 
Much Ado about Nothing.—Act 11. Se. I. 
Whither away, 
Pretty Maid of the mill ? 
Oh! tarry. 
Tell me, I pray, 
What they call thee ? 
Suk, 
I will. 
"Tis Mary. 
He. 
Then whither away, 
With rake in hand ? 
SHE. 
To make the hay 
On my father’s land. 


He. 
And goest thou alone ? 


Snr. 
The meadows are mown. 
For half the day 
I must help to make hay ; 
And at noon, must cherries pull 
For the market, ripe and full. 
He. 
In the garden is there not 
Some shady bower, some sheltered spot? 


AND THE 


| 
another for | 


“ Alternaque jactat 

Brachia protendens et verberat ictibus auras.” 
Whether it will be crushed by the awakened 
indignation of the enlightened classes, or left by 
their alienation and indifference to a hopeless eon- 
flict with democratic ferocity, will be a subject of 
reasonable curiosity. When the day of retribu- 
tion arrives, and the would-be-agitators of Malta 
see the champion of their cause ‘carried from the 
lists genua @gra trahentem, they will have reason 
to thank the imperial control which compressed 
their ambition within safer limits, and allowed the 
religious disturbances of the island at the farthest 
to assume the dimensions and extend to the dura- 


tion of an Indian pig-row. 


MILLER’S DAUGHTER. 
Sue, 
Oh, yes! we have two; 


At each end there is one, 
That no wind can come through, 
Nor rain, nor sun. 


He. 

Oh! priceless the boon, 

[In one of those bowers, 

To find thee at noon 
’ershadowed with flowers. 


SuE. 
Find me! Nay, nay; 
For folks would say —— 


He. 
But an hour alone with thee! 


Snr. 
Cannot be. 
Should’st thou kiss the miller’s maid, 
On the spot thou wert betrayed. 
It were pity, by my troth, 
To dust with flour that glossy cloth. 
Early have F heard and late, 
Equals should with equals mate. 
And—I love a miller lad ; 
Nor could I live without him. 
He is to my fancy clad, 


There’s nought to spoil about him. 
WoOLFGANe. 
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NOTES FROM 


THR ABOLITION OF UNIVERSAL 


BY R. 


Tur electoral law which has for the last month 
ggitated the minds of French politicians is well 
worth the consideration of all persons interested 
in the destinies of France. The Republic once 
a nted as the form of government in that country, 
gniversal suffrage was regarded as an inevitable 
accompaniment. Tt seemed to be assumed that the 
nitimate authority wrested from the hand of 
monarchy should be vested in the whole mass of 
French citizens. The broadness of the base almost 
supplied any imperfections in the edifice; and, 
although the Constitution was regarded in many 
ints as defective, yet it was never even rumoured 
that the first attempt at reorganization would be a 
subtraction of the votes of a large number of citi- 
zens, -An unaristocratic Republic, such as France 
at present either enjoys or endures, is hardly com- 
patible with any other mode of election. The first 
object of every political state, viz., respect for the_ 
law, can hardly be preserved by any other means. 
The ultimate authority must rest somewhere under 
such conditions, that no citizen can assume to 
himself the right of withdrawing himself from its 
obligations. The great revolution annihilated this | 
authority as it rested in the King; the revolution 
of 1830 as it rested in a tripartite Constitution ;| 
the revolution of 1848 as it rested in a Chamber 
elected by a limited suffrage. In each and all of 
these cases the revolution might have been pre- 
vented by timely concession, but when each had 
once occurred, the same principle came into action, 
not of choice, but of necessity. 

In the last event universal suffrage did not come 
upon the nation without some warning and expec- 
tation. A large portion of the Legitimist press 
had for some time advocated it as the only means 
of tually stemming the spirit of subversion. Give 
every Frenchman a place in the constitution, and 
restore at the head of it the principle of hereditary 
right, and you will have combined every security 
of which society is capable. But the revolution of 
Is48 being an accidental popular movement, 
assented to, rather than accepted by, the nation, 
required no theory to vindicate an appeal to the 
entire people. Universal suffrage became, in fact, 
the only possible institution ; any limited suffrage, 
however ingeniously distributed, or philosophically 
arranged, would necessarily leave behind it a con- | 
siderable number of individuals, who, being bound | 
by no other authority, would be left without a_ 
sense of moral obligation to the government of 
society. In the name of universal suffrage the 
Republic could enact and enforce laws however | 
‘tringent, and coerce passions however violent. | 

nder the wgis of universal suffrage the State | 
could reign even despotically, if necessary, and 





the day of election been a day of tumult. 


PARIS.—No. 1. 


SUFFRAGE IN FRANCE. 


M. M. 


liberty might gain or lose was very disputable ” 
but that authority was strengthened by universal 
suffrage was undeniable. 

What, then, has induced the Conservative majority 


‘of the French Assembly to introduce a law which, 


as far as its operations can be ascertained, will dis- 
franchise something between a third and a fourth 
of the whole constituency of France? The elec- 


tions have hitherto proceeded with a facility and 


tranquillity of which English or American political 
habits offer few examples. In no one instance has 
The 


chief magistrate of France was chosen with less 


“apparent excitement than an English mayor; and 


the total result of the system, as regarded _poli- 


tical opinion, was the return to the Assembly of a 


considerable majority of men heartily opposed to 


the spirit of revolution and to theories of dlis- 


turbance; and, though otherwise divided, united 


‘on all great questions concerning the public peace, 


the national honour and Christian morality. 

It is hardly intelligible to Englishmen that the 
motive of this disturbance of the one foundation of 
order and submission to authority left in France, is 
the success of the opposition candidates in the Paris 
elections by inconsiderable majorities. This is 
assumed to indicate such a progress in Jacobin and 
Socialist principles as inevitably to endanger the 
very existence of society in France in 1862. 
Surely a most unauthorised conclusion. It is 
assumed, that the majority which returned these 
opposition members is altogether destruetive— 
that similar political opinions will prevail in Paris 
for the next two years—that from Paris they will 
extend not only to other great towns, but to those 
country districts which are able, by their votes, to 
balance all the towns in France—that the majority 
thus returned will, in 1852, hold the same doctrines 
as those now attributed to certain Socialist theorists ; 
and upon these most vague and uncertain assump- 
tions is founded an alteration of the whole electoral 
foundation of the constitution. The dangers of this 
policy are but little understood, and, in fact, 
absolutely courted, by the majority. The ineal- 
culable utility of political action as the safe dis- 
charge of political excitement, is almost unknown 
to French politicians, while it is the interest, both 
of certain political parties no less than of indi- 
vidual ambitious men, to promote disorder and 
general confusion. A revolt of the masses in 
Paris disfranchised by this law, is part of the cal- 
culation of those who support it. The military 
force occupying the town and vicinage is no 
less than 120,000 men; the preparations at Vin 
cennes, for bombarding the re ayy | rtion of the 
city are enormous and complete ; while at the head 


resistance to its authority became treason. Whether of this array i the General Changarnier ,caget 4 
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388 LITERATURE. 


give the people un rattelet historique (a historical | will begin again. Time alone will resolve the pro. 
threshing), and to use the hour of victory for his | blem of the government of this people, democratic 
own purposes and designs. In the meantime the in their habits, monarchical in their tastes, Wishing 
President looks on: the Royalists on both sides to unite the pomp and vanities of the old European 
have all but sealed the compact which shall reim-| world with the substantial liberties and clear know. 
pose the Bourbons on France. Louis Philippe is | ledge of the new—the vain-glories of Louis XTy, 
passing away: his end will probably be the signal | and Napoleon with the liberty of England and the 
of a new restoration; the king for one party, the! equality of America. 

dauphin for another ; and the round of revolutions 


LITERATURE. 


A Critical History of the Language and Literature | pathises with the capricious but cruelly-treated 
of Ancient Greece. By Wittiam Mure, of Cald-  }yride of Archilochus, and who, after discussing the 
well. Longman & Co. personal character of Sappho with a somewhat 

Ir is a pleasant proof of the undying interest which favourable candour, inclines to the belief that she 

attaches to the noble literature of Greece when we | ended, or at least marked her career, by the world- 

meet with three goodly volumes devoted to its! celebrated Leucadian leap. Possibly, in the dis- 
histury, which only bring it down to the age of| cussion of doubtful questions of history, the author 

Solon, and yet abound in matter and interest. In| may be found to lean too often to the credulous, or 

the remainder of the work Colonel Mure has left | at least the positive side ; but his work will be only 

for himself occupation and interest which might |the more acceptable to the general reader, and not 
occupy the longest life. He has before him all the | less welcome to the scholar, who will always find 
marvellous poets, with the one great exception of |the grounds of the more sceptical conclusion fairly 

Homer, all the philosophers, historians, and orators, | stated, as well as ingeniously combated. The easy 

who have formed in all ages, and will ever form,|and somewhat fluent style of the work is also well 

the highest standard of human genius. Pindar and | calculated to attract readers who might be repelled 
éVschylus, Thales and Heraclitus, Hellanicus and | by the cold logic of Thirlwall or the impenetrable 
the great historian of Halicarnassus, will but open|as well as inexhaustible learning of Niebuhr. 
the procession of mighty names which illustrate | Those who are unacquainted with the researches of 
the golden age of Greece ; and even the stragglers | professional scholarship will find with astonishment 
who close it, such as Theocritus and his contempo- | how vast a treasure of early literature has perished, 
raries, will offer models, hitherto unapproached, of |and how laboriously the few remains have been 

the departments of literary art which they culti-| collected and arranged by the living labours oi a 

vated. The pastoral poets belong, according to|long succession of ages. 

Colonel Mure’s classification, to the “fourth or| Of the portion of Colonel Mure’s work which is 

Alexandrian period, which ends with the fall of | contained in the volumes before us, nearly one half 

the Greco-Egyptian empire.” The fifth period, |is devoted to the inexhaustible subject of the his- 

extending to the foundation of Constantinople, will | tory and character of the two great epic poems of 
still supply the author with classical writings such |antiquity. Most of our readers are aware of the 
as those of Plutarch, Lucian, and some of the later | controversy which has never ceased from the time of 
historians ; but we greatly admire his courage in| Wolf, as to the personal existence of Homer, and 
meditating an incursion into the corrupt and tedious | the unity or multifariousness of his works. From 
drivellings of Byzantine divines and chroniclers, in|the old orthodox faith which held Homer to be 
which, as in an ignoble morass, the great stream of |as real a person as Shakspeare, and the “ Iliad” and 

Grecian inspiration was finally diffused and lost. |“ Odyssey” to be as closely connected by parentage 
Yet we wish the author all success and vigour | as “Hamlet” and “ Macbeth,” to the heretical ab- 

to accomplish even a portion of his task. In a field} surdity of discovering some fifteen dwarf ballad- 

more barren than those which he will next have to epics in the “ Iliad,” and of attributing their juxta- 
traverse, his hearty sympathy and enthusiasm have | position to Pisistratus or Solon, nearly every pos 
enabled him, on more than one occasion, to make | sible proposition has in turn been adopted. Of late 
the dry bones live which laborious scholars have} years a reaction has been distinctly visible. Dr. 
collected, effossis sepulcris, among the anecdote- |'Thirlwall, though still disinclined to identify the 
mongers and lexicographers of a later age, in the|author of the two epics, assigns to each a single 
mosaic pages of Atheneus, or in the erudite com-| writer, and even conjectures that the first intro- 





pilations of Hesychius and Suidas. It is amusing/ duction of writing as a literary instrument into 
to any student who may be familiar with the dry,| Greece may have been contemporary with the 
scientific scepticism of German commentators, to| composition of the “Iliad.” Mr. Grote, after an 
find a writer well acquainted with the progress of | elaborate criticism of all the theories which have 
English and continental phraseology, who yet sym- | hitherto been formed on the subject, rejects 
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writing on their first appearance, believing that the 
trained memory of the professional rhapsodists was 
capable of retaining even so great a number of 
verses, and that their artistic declamation was es- 
sential to the effect contemplated by the poet. We 
have little difficulty in giving faith to feats of 
memory more wonderful than that of reciting the 
«[liad” from end to end, nor do we doubt that it 
was addressed to hearers rather than readers ; but 
the objection of Dr. Thirlwall to the theory of ex- 
clusive oral tradition, derived from the unity of 
lan which distinguishes the “Iliad,” and still 
more remarkably the “Odyssey,” continues to be 
almost unanswerable. It is difficult to imagine how 
a poet could carry out such a plan without the aid 
of writing, for an audience who would have no 
opportunity of appreciating the harmony of the 
lan. 

Those German critics, indeed, who can find in 
the “Iliad” nothing beyond a string of indepen- 
dent ballads, are by no means bound to admit 
that the component units of the casual com- 
pilation which we possess were recorded in any 

rmanent form. Mr. Grote holds a sounder 
faith. In the “Iliad” he thinks that he discovers 
two parts, an Achilleid, consisting of the first book, 
of the eighth, and of those from the eleventh to the 
twenty-second inclusive. The war of the Greeks 
in the absence of Achilles, and the portion of the 
poem which follows the death of Hector, he sup- 
poses to have had an independent origin. In the 
“Odyssey,” which he considers equal to the “ iad” 
in antiquity, but to which he assigns a different 
author, Mr. Grote justly recognises a preconceived 
plan, of which the unity consists in the reference 
of every event and episode to the central personality 
of Ulysses, 

The most interesting portion of Colonel Mure’s 
volumes consists in his labours to restore the un- 
divided authorship of both epics to their traditional 
parent. We doubt whether he has accomplished 
his task so far as to prove that the poet of the 
“Iliad” also created the “ Odyssey ;" but he has 
pointed out many curious coincidences of character 
and language which, at least, deserve to be con- 
sidered in forming a decision. He is, we think, 
more successful in showing the close and intimate 
connexion between the portions of the “ Iliad,” 
where Achilles is present, and those where Le 
leaves the field open to inferior heroes; but the 
gteat merit of his dissertation consists in the 
thorough interest which he feels and inspires in the 
pot of the epic, and in the characters who fill it. 
lis criticism is justified by the coincidence which, 
We believe, will be found between his point of view 
and that of the poet and his original audience. 
Colonel Mure never falls into the popular error of 
aking the Trojan side in the quarrel. He iden- 
thes himself with the Greeks as earnestly as Dr. 
Yohnson took up the side of Plymouth against the 
Dock, When he visited Devonshire. Hector is, as 
“onel Mure well points out, only a foil to the 
Achaea heroes, who often profess terror at his 
tame, but seldom fail to beat him in the field. 

“Homer, partly, it would seem, In order to maintain a fair 
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thesis of the poems having been committed to ; 
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show of impartiality, partly to enhance the glory of the Greek 
warriors, by whom the Trojan champion is successively 
worsted, magnifies his prowess in general terms as of the 
most transcendant order. But these eulogies are confined 
alone, or chiefly, to words. In actual achievement, Hector 
is greatly surpassed by the leading Greek heroes. He rarely 
enters the lists on equal terms with an enemy of equal 
rank, but he is beaten; his whole series of triumphs is, 
artfully, so described, as to appear owing less to his own 
valour than to supernatural interference.”’ 


We hesitate, indeed, to admit the inference that 
the favour of the gods was considered less honour- 
able than personal merit. It may be doubted how 
far the modern preference of valour to fortune is 
consistent with the story of the crowning combat, 
where Achilles, with all his infinite inferiority to 
Hector in strength and courage, kills him by the 
unfair aid of Athene, as his final and supreme 
triumph. But that Homer was on the side of the 
Greeks, and that modern readers ought to sympa- 
thise with the brass-coated Achwans against the 
horse-taming Trojans, is a proposition in which we 
thoroughly concur with Colonel Mure. 

His careful examination of the use of the appa- 
rently common-place epithet which we have quoted, 
‘horse-taming,’ will afford a suitable example of 
his careful and minute criticism :— 


“On a superficial view, this title may seem to be, and 
has accordingly been, classed by critics of high authority, as 
a mere military common-place, similar in value to the 
modern term ‘chivalrous,’ and equally applicable to all 
heroes distinguished by courage and activity in battle. This, 
however, is acomplete misapprehension. There is, perhaps, 
no epithet of more precise literal import, or partaking less 
of a conventional character. It is, throughout both poems, 
appropriated exclusively to individuals, families, or tribes, 
celebrated not so much, perhaps, for equestrian skill as for 
the pleasure they took in rearing horses, or the excellence 
of the breed which they possessed. This will appear at 
once, by a reference to the passages in which it occurs ; 
they are, in all, forty-five in the ‘Iliad,’ three in the 
‘Odyssey.’ In no less than twenty-four cases in the former 
poem the phrase is the national distinction of the Trojans, 
whose claims to it are distinctly enforced in numerous 
passages. It is also given once to their neighbours, the 
Phrygians. The Greeks, collectively, never receive it. The 
number of living heroes to whom it is assigned is but six ; 
of these, as was to be expected, the larger portion are 
Trojans : Hector, Antenor, Hyperenor, and Hippasus, 
Among Greek warriors, it is confined to Diomed and to 
Thrasymedes, son of Nestor. Diomed receives it seven 
times. His claims rest on his constant use of the chariot 
in battle, on his victory in the Hippodrome in the twenty- 
third books and on his often-expressed fondness for the 
animal. As it is also given to his father, Tydeus, it may be 
presumed to have been a family distinction. The same 
inference is justified in the case of Thrasymedes, by his 
father’s habitual title of ‘horseman,’ and by various other 
incidental notices of the equestrian zeal of the Neleid 
family. The only other persons styled ‘horse-tamer,’ in 
the ‘Iliad,’ are Atreus, lord of the horse-breeding Argos, 
and Castor, the tutelary hero of the equestrian art.” 





Memorials of the Castle of Edinburgh. By James 
Grant. W. Blackwood & Sons. 


Tis volume forms an appropriate companion to 
Mr. Grant’s interesting memoirs of Sir William 
Kirkaldy, of Grange. But the history of Edin- 
burgh Castle abounds with stirring incidents both 
before and after the days of that gallant but ill- 
fated champion of Queen Mary, and the most pro- 
minent of these are chronicled in the pages before 
us with much accurscy and spirit. From the very 
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defective state of the early Scottish records, we 
know little, if anything, of this ancient fortress 
before the reign of Maleolm Canmore, the sue- 
cessor of Macbeth. There can be little doubt, 
indeed, that, from its singularly commanding posi- 
tion, “the castled crag’ of Edinburgh was long 
before that period the scene of many a fierce 
struggle between Scot and Pict, and Dane and 
Saxon. But it is in vain that the antiquarian has 
attempted to separate fact from fable in the legen- 
dary fragments of Scottish history which exist 
previous to the tenth century of our era. 

The first eminent character who attracts our 
nterest in connexion with these memorials is Mar- 
garet, the Saxon Queen of Malcolm Canmore. We 
need not remind our readers how this fair princess 
fled with her brother, Edgar Atheling, to Scotland, 
after the Norman usurpation ; how her beauty and 
misfortunes won the heart of the semi-barbarous 
Malcolm, who, being unable either to read or write 
himself, admired these accomplishments the more 
in the Southern stranger ; how her piety and bene- 
volence endeared her to her Scottish subjects, who 
canonized her as St. Margaret upon her death. 
Nor need we remind them that Queen Victoria, as 
the lineal descendant of this excellent princess, is 
the hereditary representative of the ancient Saxon 
line of English kings, as well as of their Norman 
conquerors. We can learn little, however, of the 
good Queen Margaret, but that little has been 
turned to good account by Mr. Grant, who fur- 
nishes us with ample proofs of the royal yet 
womanly virtues of the fair Saxon. She died in 
Edinburgh Castle, her favourite residence, in the 
forty-seventh year of her age, her end having been 
hastened by the unexpected tidings of the loss of 
her husband and her eldest son, both of whom were 
killed at the siege of Alnwick, in the year 1093, 
through the perfidious contrivance, it is said, of the 
first Percy. 

Our space will not allow us to dwell upon the 
various scenes of blood which stain the records of 
Edinburgh Castle during the reigns of the early 
Stuarts. The following incident, however, which 
occurred at a comparatively recent date, may afford 
some of our Southern readers an insight into the 
practice of criminal jurisprudence in Scotland as 
administered at the period of the Reformation :— 


* “ Alexander Innes, twentieth baron of that ilk, a brave 
man, but of a proud spirit and ungovernable temper, having 
come to Edinburgh in 1576 concerning a lawsuit with his 
clansinan, Innes of Pethknock, chanced to meet him one day 
at the Cross, which was then the grand promenade of the 
inhabitants. The laird sternly asked his vassal how he dared 
to summon him before a court of law? and on receiving a 
haughty reply, struck him dead with his dagger. Instead of 
attempting to escape, he continued to lounge to and fro near 
the dead body, and looked around him with the utmost 
sang-froid. 

“He was soon arrested by Morton’s guards, and con- 
veyed to the Castle, where he was condemned to lose his 
head, but procured from the corrupt Regent a remission at 
the price of the aps i of Killmallemknock, which extended 
to 24,000 merks ye - 

“In the evening after this comfortable agreement had 
been made, the Laird of Innes gave an entertainment to his 
friends, and made merry ‘anent the deirness of the ran- 
some.’ 

“*‘If I had my foot once loose,’ said he, vauntingly, ‘I 
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would fain see if the Earl of Morton will dare to take pog. 
session of my land.’ oe 

“ This was repeated to Morton, who resolved to make 
sure game with him. Though what Innes said was mere), 
in jest, he retained the bond for the barony, but ord red 
him to be immediately executed, and accordingly his }\e., 
was struck off within the Castle.”—P. 120. ‘ 


Such were the manners and customs of Scotland 
in 1576; nay, even less than a century ago, although 
the tribunals of justice were somewhat more pure 

. . > 
the habits of the people de not seem to have mye} 
improved, as we may gather from the following 

. . . . 7 : ‘+ 
brief narrative of an exploit of which the Voungest 
son of the “bold Rob Roy” was the hero. This 
is, perhaps, the youth for whom his father indig- 
nantly rejected the offer of a desk in Baillie Nico] 
Jarvie’s counting-house. The young outlaw ha 
espied a shorter path to fortune in the person of a 
rich lowland heiress, whom he determined ty 
carry off with the aid of his clansmen. The affair 
which took place in 1752, is thus narrated by Mr. 
Grant :-— 

“Young Robin Oig, with a band of Macgregors, armed 
with pistol, target, and claymore, descended suddenly from 
his fastnesses in the wilds of Arroquhar, and, penctrating 
into Stirlingshire, surrounded, in the night, the house of 
Edenbellie, the residence of Mrs. Jean Kay, a wealthy but 
eccentric widow of nineteen, whose jointure of eighteen 
thousand merks the fair-haired Robert had resolved to appro- 
priate in the old Highland fashion. By their brandished 
swords and levelled pistols, having terrified the male inmates 
from making the least resistance, they muffled the unfortu- 
nate Jean in a plaid, and bore her off to the mountains. Ina 
boat she was borne up Loch Lomond, to Rowardennan, among 
the heath-clad hills that overlook Glenfruin and the Gavyi- 
loch, where, by a Catholic priest, she was married to Robin 
Oig, who kept her in the fastnesses of the Macgregors for 
three months, baffling all the efforts made by her exas- 
perated relatives and several parties of troops to relieve 
her.” —P. 249. 


For this offence the young Highlander was very 
properly hanged at Edinburgh, but not until ovo 
years had elapsed from the time of its commission. 
We are glad to perceive that Mr. Grant furnishes 
us with the true history of Mons Meg, that gigantie 
piece of ancient ordnance, which no one who has 
visited Edinburgh Castle is likely to forget. Mr. 
Grant very properly asserts the Scottish origin of 
this strange engine of war, of which, indeed, we be- 
lieve, no doubt now exists. It is, in truth, a striking 
memorial of the overgrown power of the house of 
Douglas, for it was constructed for the express 
purpose of besieging the chief stronghold of that as- 
piring race. In the year 1455, the then Earl of 
Douglas, who was also sixth Duke of Touraine, m 
France, had become an object of general dread from 
his rapacity and tyranny. The deliberate murder 
of Maclellan of Bombie, at his castle of Thrieve, 
in Galloway, at length induced the king—James 
the Second—to take the field against his daring 
vassal in person. Thrieve Castle, strongly built 
on a rocky islet in the river Dee, was, however, 
successfully defended against the royal forces by 
Douglas and his adherents, until a blacksmith, whe, 
with three stalwart sons, resided in the neighbour- 
hood, waited upon the king, and proposed to cone 
struct a piece of artillery which would 
level the thickest walls. The monarch g 
acceded to the proposal, and Mons Meg was the 
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fruit of this alliance of royalty with democracy. 
t is not a solitary instance, in British history, of a 
anion between the people and the sovereign directed 
azainst the abused power of the nobility. In the 
‘esent instance it was entirely successful. The 
huge balls of Galloway granite which were vomited 
from the mouth of Meg, each of which, tradition 
save, was of the weight of a cow, proved too hard 
even for the walls of Thrieve ; and on the surrender 
of its owner, the founder of the Brobdignag gun 
was rewarded by the king with the forfeited lands 
of Mollance, in the neighbourhood of the castle. 
From this place, and not, as has been erroneously 
supposed, from Mons, in Flanders, did Meg derive 


presel 


her name. 


Personal Adventures in Upper and Lower California 
in 1848-9. By Wittram Repmonp Ryan. 2 vols. 
London: William Shoberl. 

Tue author of these volumes is an artist who, while 

residing at New York, was suddenly smitten with 

the love of adventure, and embarked as a volunteer 
for the Mexican war. Peace having been concluded 
shortly after his arrival in Lower California, he 
was irresistibly attracted to the newly-discovered 
“diggings” in the northern district of that exten- 
sive regi nN. The Grovernor of the new ly-conqui red 
province, General Mason, with all his staff, had 
preceded him. Our author, however, appears to 
entertain no very pleasing reminiscences of his trip 
to the gold region. He found the journey both 
toilsome and dangerous, the work at the diggings 
exceedingly hard, and the remuneration by no 
means abundant. After a short sojourn among the 
gold-diggers, he accordingly made the best of his 
way to San Francisco, where, turning to the readiest 
account his professional skill, he sought and ob- 
tained employment as a house-painter. He earned 
high wages while following this humble branch of 
his art, but the exorbitant expense of living proved 

80 serious a drain upon his gains as to leave him 

no inducement to take up his permanent residence 

in the new El Dorado. He returned to New York 
accordingly, wid Panama and Chagres, after an 
absence of about eighteen months. 

From what we have stated our readers may 
conclude that Mr. Ryan did not find California 
exactly what his fancy had painted it. In fact, a 
tone of disappointment pervades a great portion of 
the book, and he boldly predicts that the valley of 
the Sacramento will very shortly be totally stripped 
o its golden treasures, an opinion in which he 
differs widely from very competent authorities. 
W ¢ believe, moreover, that his strictures upon the 
climate are somewhat severe, while he is disposed 
o underrate the great natural capabilities of Cali- 
fornia, considered without reference to its mineral 
Wealth. The work, however, is valuable, as being 
the result of actual experience, and the truthful 
*pirit in which it seems to be written soon gains 

© confidence of the reader, who is apt to regard 

with suspicion the tales of travellers, and more 
‘specially transatlantic travellers, in regions so 
little known. 


Mr. Ryan, as we have already hinted, found 
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gold-digging by no means a profitable employ- 
ment; nay, the humblest occupations in California 
seem generally to be more remunerative. We 
select the following anecdote as illustrative of this 
fact. It is not Mr. Ryan, but one who warned 
him against going to the diggings who speaks :— 


“I know a person whose wife made a very handsome sum 
by washing linen while her husband was away at the mines. 

hink of twelve dollars a dozen—eh? Her husband re- 
mained absent somewhere about four weeks, and though he 
came back with a pretty good ‘find,’ she, good woman, 
laughed outright at his gold-washing, for her shirt-washing 
had realized during the same period nearly double the value 
in dollars of the ore he had found.”—Vol. 2, p. 30. 


The striking aspect and the magnificent scenery 
of the bay of San Francisco has excited the admi- 
ration of all travellers. Approaching from the sea 
the first entrance to the bay consists of a narrow 
strait, about a mile in width, hemmed in on either 
side by lofty and precipitous mountains. On pass- 
ing through this great natural barrier, the scene 
lnmediately changes; but we will allow Mr. Ryan 
to describe it in his own words :—- , 


“ Having passed through this gap, or I might more pro- 
perly call it a gate, we found the strait to extend quite hve 
miles from the sea to the bay itself, which then opens right 
and left, extending in each direction about thirty-six miles, 
its total length being more than seve nty miles, with a 
coast-line of about 275. The land on each side of the strait 
is irregular and picturesque, resembling, on account of its 
continuity, an immense bank, which forms an admirable 
natural protection against the fierce winds that frequently 
sweep the coast with unmitigated fury. 

“ Proceeding up the strait, we found the real or second 
entrance to the bay barred by an enormous rock, whic!» 
offers a capital site for a fort. To the left of it, in an 
embrasure of the land, lay the flag ship Odio, which, seen 
from this distance, appeared like a miniature man-of-war, 
several others of lesser dimensions, but of the same cha 
racter, being dotted about here and there at convenient 
anchorages. I learned that these vessels had taken up their 
position at this spot—although inconveniently distant from 
the town—with a view to render desertion on the part ot 
the men more difficult; for the mines, it seems, possessed 
such powerful attractions, that many of the boats’ crews 
had abandoned their vessels to go gold-hunting; and it 
had been found extremely difficult to restrain even the 
officers, a considerable number of whom had yielded to the 
temptation. 

“ Having passed this huge rock, which rises sheer out of 
the water to a considerable height, and may be some 60 or 
100 feet in breadth, the Bay of San Francisco burst upon 
us in all its beauty; and, excited as my imagination had 
been by the numerous descriptions I had heard of it, I was 
unprepared for the magnificent scene which presented itself 
to my view, as our crazy vessel glided sluggishly over its 
placid waters. 

“Its first aspect is that of a long lake, lying embosomed 
between parallel ranges of mountains, in the midst of a 
country of Alpine character ,; but the eye, soon accustoming 
itself to dissect the beautiful landscape, perceives that the 
monotony of its glassy surface is broken and varied, and 
rendered eminently picturesque, by the several islands with 
which it is studded, and which rise to the height of from 
300 to 400 feet ; preserving in the main the bold and rugged 
character of their parent shores: some being mere masses 
of rock, whilst others are luxuriantly clad with a mantle of 
the very richest verdure, bespotted with flowers of the 
gaudiest hues. 

“Immediately opposite the entrance to the bay, and 
forming a background of unsurpassed majesty of appear- 
annce, rises, at a few miles distant from the hem, Cahain 
of mountains, which shoot aloft toan elevation of 2000 tect 
above the level of the water, and whose summits are 
crowned by a 5 id forest-growth of ancient Cypress, 
distinctly visible from the Pacific, and presenting a conspi- 
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cuous landmark for vessels entering the bay. Towering! The following publications have been received -— 


— — ee ie > enya de gga seer Westminster : Memorials of the City, St. Peter's College, &. 
Diablo, ime its antediluvian granite head, hoar with By the Rey. Mackenzie E. C. Walcott, M.A. Joseph 
unmelted snows, to the height of 3,770 feet above the level Masters, 78, New Bond-street. 

ae aon Health, Disease, and Remedy. By George Moore, Mp. 
of t . London : Longman and Co. 

For the first breakfast our author_ate in San | Excursion to Paris, §c. By J.B., Esq. Longman and 


Francisco he paid the sum of two dollars and a Co. 


half, one dollar being the price charged for the | 7 = big, eed a +t et By James Weymouth, 


co uple of egss which he had innocently ordered | sutumnal Rambles among the Scottish Mountains. Ry 
as portion of his morning's repast. The expense! the Rev. Thomas Grierson. Edinburgh: Paton and 
of living at the hotels in the town is enormous,} _ Ritchie. 


OLS” a week being generally paid for: Nineveh and Persepolis. By W. S. W. Vaux, M.A. Arthur 
thirty-five dollars a week being gen y par Hall, Virtue, and Co. 


board alone. M ve Ryan likewise complains loudly | Phases of Faith. By Francis William Newman. London: 
of the reckless spirit of gambling which seems to) John Chapman. 
pervade all classes of the inhabitants, and of the | God in Christ. By Horace Bushnell. John Chapman. 


want of an efficient police. Upon the whole, he On Preaching and on Popular Education. By Thomas J. 

gives us no flattering picture of this new land of Pcs pops igs sear gga ny — 

' . a ae ee ei” ar f these| arendon: a tale in three vols. By William Dodsworth, 

promise, and we fear that the publication of these simpkin, Marshall, and Co. ; 

amusing volumes will deter many a restless spirit) Sifwood: a novel in two vols. Richard Bentley. 

from seeking fortune and adventure in those distant -4 Visit to Sherwood Forest, §c. Longman and Co. 
_Fame: an original Play. By Henry Osborn. James Gil- 


regions which they so well describe. > tne: aie 
, al *. 





cage ; |Jane Eyre: an Autobiography. By Currer Bell. Fourth 
Two Years’ Residence in a Levantine Family. By, Edition. Smith, Elder, and Co. 
Baye St. Jonn. Chapman & Hall. Baronial and Ecclesiastical Antiquities of Scotland. Part 


_ : , , | XMXXVIIT. Edi i lon: Blackw 
Tus work will be noticed at length in our next) gongs. 2 a ne am 


number. | The National Cyclopedia, Part XL. Charles Knight. 
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Metropolitan and General Life Assurance Soviety.—The | additions at the last investigation in 1847, will now obtain 
second anniversary of this Society took place at the Office, | the following vested additions, viz. :—Those effected during 
27, Regent-street, on Wednesday, the 8th ult. It appeared | the twelfth year, an addition of sixteen per cent., being at 
from the report presented, that the policies granted in the | the rate of two per cent. for each of the eight years which 
year ending 30th of April, 1849, were 212, representing a | have elapsed since they were issued ; those effected during 
sum of 67,804/. assured by the Society ; and those granted | the thirteenth year, an addition of fourteen per cent., being 
in the year ending 30th of April, 1850, had increased to | at the rate of two per cent. for each of the seven years which 
512, representing 176,557. Satisfaction was generally | have elapsed since they were issued, and those effected 
expressed by the meeting at the progress and prospects of | during the fourteenth year an addition of twelve per cent, 
the Company. The retiring Directors and the Auditors | being at the rate of two per cent. for each of the six years 
were reappointed, and the meeting separated after voting | which have elapsed since they were issued, all these additions 
thanks to the officers of the Company, and especially to| being at the rate stated on the sums actually contained in 
Mr. Camroux, the Manager. the policies. Vested additions shall be made according to 

Scottish Equitable Life Assurance Society—The 19th) the above scheme; and further, prospective additions, 
General Annual Meeting of this Society took place on/| at the rate of two per cent. per annum, shall also be made 
Tuesday the 14th ult., Thomas Scott Anderson, Esq., in| on all policies which may become claims between Ist 
the chair. The Report showed 482 policies issued by the} March last and the next triennial investigation on Ist 
Society in the year ending Ist of March, 1850, representing | March, 1853, and which, at the time they become so, shall 
251,350/. insured; and policies lapsed by death to the) be of full five years’ standing.” ; 
amount 42,568/. ; the former being an increase of forty-| Railway Passengers’ Assurance Company.—The Report of 
tive policies over the preceding year, the latter being a! this Company shows a steady increase of business. Several 
decrease of 2,8192. The gross funds of the Society being | cases of compensation have been already adjusted ; but the 
1,713, 6862. 19s. 5d. and the gross liabilities 1,585,0977. 18s., Company has so far been fortunate that no deaths from 
the principal business of the meeting was to dispose of the | accident have taken place among persons insured. A system 
surplus. It may be mentioned that the calculations of life | of Railway Insurance is about to be adopted in France and 
being made according to the Northampton tables, which | America, in imitation of that originating with this Com- 
show a larger mortality than actually takes place, the sur- pany. Arrangements for periodical insurance of officers 
plus of the Society is understated in the Report. The railway companies who travel have been recently settled ; 
following passage from that document will explain how) and it is anticipated that many of that class will av 
two-thirds of the sum in question is distributed amongst} themselves of them. It is also proposed to apply to Par- 
the insured :—“ Policies effected during the first eleven! liament for enlarged powers, to enable the Company t 
vears of the Society, and which at the investigation | insure goods and cattle—a point which had been p 
at Ist March, 1847, had vested additions made to them upon the attention of the Directors by the railway aut 
varying according to their standing, will now obtain a fur-| rities. The Company being in its infancy, the Directors 
ther addition of six per cent. on not only the sums actually | declined to receive, at present, any remuneration for their 
stated in the policies, but also (if the previous bonuses | services. Appended to the Report are various instances 
have not been surrendered) on the former vested additions, | claims made, and settled to the satisfaction of the insured ; 
being at the rate of two per cent. for each of the last! and some cases are mentioned, in which the precautions 
three years on the whole sums declared, as at the Ist put at the disposal of the public by the Company wo 
March, 1847, to be payable on the policies. Policies| have been of the greatest advantage if the sufferers 
effected during the twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth | ayailed themselves of them. 
years of the Society, and which were not entitled to vested 
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